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Frontispiece Very  Slippery 


TORONTO  ;  Printed  for  WARWICK  &  SONS,  by  DUDLEY  &  BURNS,  1888. 


ARE  YOU  SICK? 

Do  you  feel  dull,  languid,  low-spirited, 
lifeless,  and  indescribably  miserable,  both 
physically  and  mentally :  experience  a 
sense  of  fullness  or  bloating  after  eating, 
or  of  “  goneness,"  or  emptiness  of  stomach 
in  the  morning,  tongue  coated,  bitter  or 
bad  taste  in  mouth,  irregular  appetite,  diz¬ 
ziness,  frequent  headaches,  blurred  eye¬ 
sight,  “floating  specks”  before  the  eyes, 
nervous  prostration  or  exhaustion,  irrita¬ 
bility  of  temper,  hot  flushes,  alternating 
with  chilly  sensations,  sharp,  biting,  tran¬ 
sient  pains  here  and  there,  cold  feet,  drow¬ 
siness  after  meals,  wakefulness,  or  dis¬ 
turbed  and  unrefreshing  sleep,  constant. 


indescribable  feeling  of  dread,  or  of  im¬ 
pending  calamity '? 

If  you  have  all,  or  any  considerable 
number  of  these  symptoms,  you  are 
suffering  from  that  most  common  of 
American  maladies— Bilious  Dyspepsia,  or 
Torpid  Liver,  associated  with  Dyspepsia, 
or  Indigestion.  The  more  complicated 
your  disease  has  become,  the  greater  the 
number  and  diversity  of  symptoms.  No 
matter  what  stage  it  has  reached,  Du. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
will  subdue  it,  if  taken  according  to  di¬ 
rections  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
If  not  cured,  complications  multiply  and 
Consumption  of  the  Lungs,  Skin  Diseases, 
Heart  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Kidney  Dis¬ 
ease,  or  other  grave  maladies  are  quite 


liable  to  set  in,  and,  sooner  or  later,  in¬ 
duce  a  fatal  termination. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery  acts  powerfully  upon  the  Liver,  and 
through  that  great  blood-purifying  organ, 
cleanses  the  system  of  all  blood-taints  and 
impurities,  from  whatever  cause  arising. 
It  is  equally  efficacious  in  acting  upon  the 
Kidneys,  and  other  excretory  organs, 
cleansing,  strengthening,  and  healing  their 
diseases.  As  an  appetizing,  restorative 
tonic,  it  promotes  digestion  and  nutri¬ 
tion,  thereby  building  up  both  flesh  and 
strength.  In  malarial  districts,  this  won¬ 
derful  medicine  has  gained  great  celeb¬ 
rity  in  curing  Fever  and  Ague,  Chills 
and  Fever,  Dumb  Ague,  and  kindred 
diseases. 


Bilious 

Attack. 


David  G.  Lowe,  Esq.,  of  St.  Agathe,  Manitoba, 
Canada,  says :  “  Being  troubled  with  a  terrible  bil¬ 
ious  attack,  fluttering  of  the  heart,  poor  rest  at 
night,  etc.,  I  commenced  the  use  of  your  ‘Golden 
Medical  Discovery  ’  and  *  Pellets,’  and  derived  the 
very  highest  benefit  therefrom.” 


Mrs.  I.  V.  Webber,  of  Yorkshire,  Cattaraugus 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “For  five  years  previous  to 
taking  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  and  ‘Pellets,’ 
I  was  a  great  sufferer;  had  a  severe  pain  in  my 
right  side  continually;  was  unable  to  do  my  own 
work.  I  am  now  well  and  strong.” 


“  FOR  THE  BLOOD  IS  THE  LIFE.” 


Thoroughly  cleanse  the  blood,  which  is 
the  fountain  of  health,  by  using  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery, 
and  good  digestion,  a  fair  skin,  buoyant 
spirits,  and  bodily  health  and  vigor  will 
be  established. 

Golden  Medical  Discovery  cures  all 


humors,  from  a  common  Blotch,  or  Erup¬ 
tion,  to  the  worst  Scrofula.  Salt-rheum, 
“  Fever-sores,”  Scaly  or  Rough  Skin,  in 
short,  all  diseases  caused  by  bad  blood,  are 
conquered  by  this  powerful,  purifying,  and 
invigorating  medicine.  Great  Eating  Ul¬ 
cers  rapidly  heal  under  its  benign  influ¬ 


ence.  Virulent  blood-poisons  are,  by  its 
use,  robbed  of  their  terrors.  Especially 
has  it  manifested  its  potency  in  curing 
Tetter,  Eczema,  Erysipelas,  Boils,  Carbun¬ 
cles,  Sore  Eyes,  Scrofulous  Sores  and  Swell¬ 
ings,  Hip-joint  Disease,  “  White  Swellings,” 
Goitre,  or  Thick  Neck,  and  Enlarged  Glands. 


A  medicine  possessing  the  power  to  cure  such  inveterate  blood  and  skin  diseases  as  the  following  testimonial  portrays,  must 
certainly  be  credited  with  possessing  properties  capable  of  curing  any  and  all  skim  and  blood  diseases,  for  none  are  more 
obstinate  or  difficult  of  cure  than  Salt-rheum. 


“Columbus,  Ohio,  Aug.  18th,  1887. 
World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  663  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 
Gentlemen — For  several  years  I  have  felt  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  give  to  you  the  facts  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  complete  cure  of  a  most  aggra¬ 
vated  case  of  salt-rheum,  by  the  use  of  your 
‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery.’  An  elderly  lady 
relative  of  mine  had  been  a  great  sufferer  from  salt-rhcurn  for 
upwards  of  forty  years.  The  disease  was  most  distressing  in  her 
hands,  causing  the  skin  to  crack  open  on  the  inside  of  the  fingers 
at  the  joints  and  between  the  fingers.  She  was  obliged  to  protect 
the  raw  places  by  means  of  adhesive  plasters,  salves,  ointments  and 
bandages,  and  during  the  winter  months  had  to  have  her  hands 
dressed  daily.  The  pain  was  quite  severe  at  times  and  her  general 
health  was  badly  affected,  paving  the  way  for  other  diseases  to 
creep  in.  Catarrh  and  rheumatism  caused  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
in  addition  to  the  salt-rheum.  She  had  used  faithfully,  and  with 
the  most  commendable  perseverance,  all  the  remedies  prescribed 
by  her  physicians,  but  without  obtaining  relief.  She  afterwards 
began  treating  herself  by  drinking  teas  made  from  blood-purify¬ 
ing  roots  and  herbs.  She  continued  this  for  several  years  but  de¬ 
rived  no  benefit.  Finally,  about  ten  years  ago,  I  chanced  to  read 
one  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  small  pamphlets  setting  forth  the  merits  of  his 
*  Golden  Medical  Discovery '  and  other  medicines.  The  name  struck 


SALT-RHEUM 

AND 

Rheumatism. 


my  fancy,  and  seeing  that  it  was  essentially  a  blood-purifier,  I  im¬ 
mediately  recommended  it  to  the  old  lady  who  had  been  so  long  a 
sufferer  from  salt-rheum.  She  commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and 
took  one  bottle,  but  seemed  to  be  no  better.  However,  I  realized 
that  it  would  take  time  for  any  medicine  to  effect  a  change  for  the 
better,  and  encouraged  her  to  continue.  She  then  purchased  a 
half-a-dozen  bottles,  and  before  these  had  all  been  used  she  began 
to  notice  an  improvement.  After  taking  about  a  dozen  bottles  she 
was  entirely  cured.  Her  hands  were  perfectly  well  and  as  smooth 
and  healthy  as  a  child’s.  Her  general  health  was  also  greatly 
improved ;  the  rheumatism  entirely  left  her,  and  the  catarrh  was 
almost  cured,  so  that  it  ceased  to  be  much  annoyance.  She  has 
enjoyed  excellent  health  from  that  day  to  this,  and  has  had  no 
return  of  either  salt-rheum  or  rheumatism.  The  ‘  Discovery  ’ 


seems  to  have  entirely  eradicated  the  salt-rheum  from  her  system. 
She  is  now  over  eight}'  years  old,  and  very  healthy  for  one  of  such 
extreme  ti^e. 

I  have  written  this  letter,  of  which  you  can  make  any  use  you 
see  fit,  hoping  that  some  sufferer  from  salt-rheum  might  chance  to 
read  it  and  obtain  relief  by  using  your  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’ 
— for  ‘Golden’  it  is  in  its  curative  properties,  and  as  much  above 
the  multitude  of  nostrums  and  so-called  ‘patent  medicines,’  so 
zealously  flaunted  before  the  public,  as  gold  is  above  the  baser 
metals.  Respectfully  yours, 

F.  W.  Wheeler,  182  21st  St.»’ 


CONSUMPTION,  WEAK  LUNGS,  SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 


Golden  Medical  Discovery  cures  Con¬ 
sumption  (which  is  Scrofula  of  the  Lungs), 
by  its  wonderful  blood-purifying,  invigora¬ 
ting  and  nutritive  properties.  For  Weak 


Lungs,  Spitting  of  Blood,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Bronchitis,  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh, 
Severe  Coughs,  Asthma,  and  kindred  affec¬ 
tions,  it  is  a  sovereign  remedy.  While  it 


promptly  cures  the  severest  Coughs,  it 
strengthens  the  system  and  purifies  the 
blood. 


Solomon  Butts,  of  North  Clayton,  Miami 
Co.,  Ohio,  writes :  “  I  have  not  the  words  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  good  your 
‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  has  done  my 
wife.  She  was  taken  with  consumption,  and  after  trying  one  doc¬ 
tor  after  another  I  flnaiiy  gave  up  all  hope  of  relief.  Being  very 

Eoor  and  having  but  one’  dollar  in  the  world,  I  prayed  to  God  that 
e  might  show  me  something ;  and  then  it  seems  as  though  some¬ 
thing  did  tell  me  to  get  your  ‘Goi  len  Medical  Discovery.’  My 
wife  took  it  as  directed,  and  as  a  result  she  is  so  she  can  work  now.” 

Wasting  Disease.— Watson  F.  Clarke,  Esq., 
of  (Box  104),  Summer  side,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Can.,  writes:  “When  I  commenced  taking  your 
‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery,”  I  was  not  able  to 
work  and  was  a  burden  to  myself.  At  that  time 
I  weighed  122  pounds,  and  to-day  I  weigh  147 
pounds.  Then  I  used  to  eat  about  one  meal  a  day,  and  now  can 
eat  four  or  five  if  I  dared  to.” 


Gained 
25  Pounds. 


Consumption. 


Cough  of 
Five  Years’ 
Standing. 

family,  with  good 


Mrs.  N.  W.  Rice,  of  Newfane,  Vermont, 
says:  “I  feel  at  liberty  to  acknowledge 

the  benefit  I  received  from  two  bottles  of 
the  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery,’  which  cured 
a  cough  of  five  years’  standing,  and  dyspep¬ 
sia,  from  which  I  had  suffered  for  a  long 
time.  I  have  also  used  Dr.  Pierce’s  Extract 
of  Smart -Weed,  or  Water  Pepper,  in  my 
effect.” 


!  put  back  where 

Discovery  $1.00 


W.  R.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Bellville,  Florida., 
writes:  “I  have  taken  your  wonderful 

‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  and  have  been 
cured  of  consumption.  I  am  now  sound  ana 
well,  and  have  only  spent  three  dollars,  and 
T  would  not  take  three  thousand  dollars  and 
I  was.” 

bv  Drnacists, 


six  Bottles  for  $5.00; 
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THE  MIDDY  AND  THE  MOORS 


Author  of  “  The  Prairie  Chief,"  “  Twice  Bought,"  ete.,  eti 


“  Now,  Geo’giana,  you  bob  !  ” 


■CHAPTER  IX. — HESTER  INTRODUCED  TO 
A  HEW  HOME  AND  NEW  FRIENDS 
UNDER  PECULIAR  CIRCUMSTANCES 
AND  A  NEW  NAME. 

J  ong  before  their  flight  was  dis- 
IU  covered  Hester  Sommers  and 
Dinah  had  penetrated  into  a  dense 
thicket,  where  the  negress  proceeded 
to  produce  a  wonderful  metamorphosis. 

“  Now,  my  dear,”  she  said,  hastily 
undoing  a  large  bundle  which  she  car¬ 
ried,  while  Hester,  panting  and  terri¬ 
fied,  sat  down  on  the  grass  beside  her, 
“  don’t  you  be  frighted.  I’s  your  fri’nd. 
Is  Dinah,  de  sister  ob  Peter  de  Great, 
an’  de  fri’nd  also  ob  Geo’ge.  So  you 
make  your  mind  easy.” 

“  My  mind  is  quite  easy,”  said  Hester, 
“  and  even  if  you  were  not  Peter’s  sister 
I’d  trust  you,  because  of  the  tone  of 
your  kind  voice.  But  who  is  Geo’ge  1  ” 

Dinah  opened  her  eyes  very  wide  at 
this  question,  for  Peter  had  already  en¬ 
lightened  her  mind  a  little  as  to  the 
middy’s  feelings  towards  Hester. 

“  You  not  know  Geo’ge  ?”  she  asked. 

“Never  heard  of  him  before,  Dinah.” 

“  Geo’ge  Foster  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  understand  !  It  was  your  way 
of  pronouncing  his  name  that  puzzled 
me,”  returned  the  girl,  with  a  faint 
smile.  “  I’m  glad  you  are  his  friend,  too, 
poor  fellow  !  ” 

“Well,  you  is  a  babby  !”  exclaimed 
Dinah,  who  had  been  mixing  up  what 
appeared  to  be  black  paint  in  a  wooden 
bowl.  “  Now  look  yar  ;  don’t  you  be 
frighted.  It’s  a  matter  ob  life  an’  deaf, 
you  know,  but  I’s  your  fri’nd  !  Jest 
you  do  zackly  what  1  tells  you.” 

“Yes,  Dinah,”  said  Hester,  alarmed, 
notwithstanding,  by  the  earnestness 
and  solemnity  of  her  new  friend,  “  what 
am  I  to  do  ?  ” 

“  You  come  yar,  an’  don’t  moob  what- 
■eber  I  does  to  you.  Dere,  I’s  goin’  to 
make  you  a  nigger  !  ” 

She  applied  a  large  brush  to  Hester’s 
forehead,  and  drew  it  thence  down  her 
left  cheek,  under  her  chin,  up  the  right 
■cheek,  and  back  to  the  starting-point, 
thus  producing  a  black  band  or  circle 
two  inches  broad. 

“Now  shut  your  bootiful  eyes,”  she 
said,  and  proceeded  to  fill  up  the  circle. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Hester  was  as 
black  as  the  ace  of  spades — neck,  hands, 
and  arms,  as  well  as  face — her  fair  hair 
was  effectually  covered  and  concealed 
by  a  cotton  kerchief,  and  then  her  dress 
was  changed  for  the  characteristic  cos¬ 
tume  of  negro  women. 

“Now  your  own  mudcler  wouldn’t 
know  you,”  said  Dinah,  stepping  back 
to  survey  her  work,  and,  strange  to  say, 
putting  her  black  head  quite  artistically 
a  little  on  one  side.  “  You’s  a’most  as 
good-lookin’  as  myself — if  you  was  on’y 
a  little  fatter.  Now,  mind,  you’s  a  dumb 
gal !  Can’t  speak  a  word.  Don’t  forgit 
dat.  An’  your  name ’s  Geo’giana.  Come 
along.” 

Leaving  herfine  clothes  concealed  in 
a  deep  hole,  Hester  followed  her  com¬ 
panion  as  fast  as  she  could.  On  return¬ 
ing  to  the  road  Dinah  took  her  friend 
by  the  hand  and  helped  her  to  run  for 
a  considerable  distance.  Then  they 
walked,  and  then  ran  again,  until  poor 
Hester  was  almost  exhausted. 

Resuming  their  walk  after  a  short 
rest,  they  gained  the  main  road  and  met 


with  several  people,  who  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  them  whatever,  much  to  Hester’s 
relief,  for  she  had  made  sure  of  being 
detected.  At  last  they  reached  the 
city  gate,  which  was  still  open,  as  the 
sun  had  not  yet  set.  Passing  through 
unchallenged,  Dinah  at  once  dived  into 
a  maze  of  narrow  streets,  and,  for  the 
first  time  since  starting,  felt  compara¬ 
tively  safe. 

Fortunately  for  the  success  of  their 
enterprise,  the  negress  costume  fitted 
loosely,  so  that  the  elegance  of  Hester’s 
form  was  not  revealed,  and  her  ex¬ 
haustion  helped  to  damage  the  grace  of 
her  carriage  ! 

“  Now,  dearie,  you  come  in  yar  an’  rest 
a  bit,”  said  Dinah,  turning  into  a  dark 
cellar-like  hole,  from  which  issued  both 
sounds  and  smells  that  were  not  agree¬ 
able.  It  was  the  abode  of  one  of 
Dinah’s  friends — also  a  negress — who 
received  her  with  efi'usive  goodwill. 

Retiring  to  the  coal-hole — or  some 
such  dark  receptacle — Dinah  held  her 
friend  in  conversation  for  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  several 
hearty  Ethiopian  chuckles  were  heard 
to  burst  forth.  Then,  returning  to  the 
cellar,  Dinah  introduced  her  friend  to 
Hester  as  Missis  Lilly,  and  Hester  to 
Missis  Lilly  as  Miss  Geo’giana. 

Wondering  why  her  friend  had  se¬ 
lected  for  her  the  name — if  she  remem¬ 
bered  rightly — of  one  of  Blue  Beard’s 
wives,  Hester  bowed,  and  was  about  to 
speak  when  Dinah  put  her  flat  nose 
close  to  hers  and  sternly  said  “dumb  !” 

“  Moreober,”  she  continued,  “  you  m usn’t 
bow  like  a  lady,  or  you’ll  be  diskivered 
’mediately.  You  must  bob.  Sally  !  ” 

This  last  word  was  shouted.  The  in¬ 
stant  effect  was  the  abrupt  stoppage  of 
one  of  the  disagreeable  sounds  before 
referred  to — a  sound  as  of  pounding — 
and  the  appearance  of  a  black  girl  who 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  a  pit  in  the  floor 
at  the  darkest  end  of  the  cellar. 

“  Sally,  show  dis  yar  stoopkl  gal  how 
to  bob.”  _ 

The  girl  instantly  broke  off,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  knees  for  a  moment,  and 
then  came  straight  again. 

“  Now,  Geo’giana,  you  bob.” 

Hester  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  and  broke  off’  admirably,  whereat 
Dinah  and  Lilly  threw  back  their  heads 
and  shook  their  sides  with  laughter. 
Sally  so  far  joined  them  as  to  show  all 
her  teeth  and  gums.  Otherwise  she 
was  expressionless. 

“Now  you  come  yar  wid  me  into  dis 
room,”  said  Dinah,  taking  Hester’s 
hand  and  leading  her  along  a  passage 
which  was  so  profoundly  dark  that  the 
very  vvalls  and  floor  were  invisible. 
Turning  suddenly  to  the  left,  Dinah 
advanced  a  few  paces  and  stood  still. 

“  You  stop  where  you  is,  Geo’giana, 
till  I  gits  a  light.  Don’t  stir,”  she  said, 
and  left  her. 

A  feeling  of  intense  horror  began  to 
creep  over  the  poor  girl  when  she  was 
thus  left  alone  in  such  a  horrible  place, 
and  she  began  almost  to  regret  that 
she  had  forsaken  the  comfortable  home 
of  the  Moor,  and  to  blame  herself  for 
ingratitude.  In  her  agony  she  was 
about  to  call  aloud  to  her  negro  friend 
not  to  forsake  her,  when  the  words, 
“  Call  upon  Me  in  the  time  of  trouble,” 
occurred  to  her,  and,  falling  on  her 
knees,  she  cast  herself  upon  God. 


She  was  not  kept  waiting  long. 
Oidy  a  minute  or  two  had  elapsed  when 
Dinah  returned  with  a  candle  and  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  they  stood  in  a 
small  low-roofecl  room,  the  brick  floor  of 
which  was  partially  covered  with  casks, 
packing-cases,  and  general  lumber. 

“  Dis  am  to  be  your  room,  Geo’giana, 
said  her  friend,  holding  the  candle  over 
her  head  and  surveying  the  place  with 
much  satisfaction. 

Poor  Hester  shuddered. 

“  It  is  an  awful  place,”  she  said, 
faintly. 

“  Yes,  it  am  a  awrful  good  place,”  said 
Dinah,  with  satisfaction.  “  Not  easy  to 
find  you  yar  ;  an’  if  dey  did  git  dis 
lengt’  widout  breakin’  deir  legs,  dere’s 
a  nice  leetil  hole  yar  whar  you  could 
git  in  an’  larf  to  you  self.  ” 

She  led  the  poor  girl  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  where,  in  a  recess,  there 
was  a  boarded  part  of  the  wall.  Re¬ 
moving  one  of  the  boards,  she  disclosed 
an  opening. 

“  Das  a  small  hole,  Geo’giana,  but  it’s 
big  enough  to  hold  you,  an’  when  you’s 
inside  you’ve  on’y  got  to  pull  de  board 
into  its  place,  and  fix  it — so.” 

Setting  down  the  candle,  the  woman 
stepped  into  the  hole,  and  went  through 
the  performance  that  would  devolve 
upon  Hester  in  case  of  emergency. 

“  But  why  leavA  me  here  at  all  t  ” 
pleaded  Hester,  when  Dinah  had  ex¬ 
hausted  her  eulogy  of  the  hiding-place. 
“  Why  not  take  me  to  your  own  home!” 

“  ’Cause  it’s  not  so  safe  as  dis,”  an¬ 
swered  Dinah.  “  P’r’aps  in  time  you 
may  come  dere — not  now.  Moreober, 
Missis  Lilly  is  a  fuss-rate  creetur,  most 
as  good  as  myself,  if  her  temper  was  a 
leetil  more  ’eavenly.  But  she’s  a  winged 
serubim  wid  clem  as  don’t  rile  ’er,  an’ 
she’ll  lie  awrful  good  to  you  for  my 
sake  and  Peter’s.  You  see,  we  was  ail 
on  us  took  by  the  pirits  at  de  same 
time,  and  we’re  all  Christ’ns  ;  but  ob 
coursewe  don’t  say  much  about  clatyar!” 

“  And  am  I  to  be  always  dumb — 
never  to  speak  at  all !  ”  asked  Hester, 
in  a.  rather  melancholy  tone. 

“Oh  !  no — bress  you  1  It’s  on'y  when 
you’re  in  de  front  or  outside  dat  you’s 
dumb.  When  you’s  back  yar  you  may 
speak  to  Lilly  and  Sally  much  as  you 
like,  on’y  not  too  loud  ;  an’  keep  your 
eyes  open,  an’  your  ears  sharp  always. 
If  you  don’t  it’s  lost  you  will  be.  Don’t 
forgit  Osman  !  ” 

Hester  shuddered  again  ;  said  that 
she  would  never  forget  Osman,  and 
would  be  as  careful  and  attentive  to 
orders  as  possible. 

“  An’  dey’ll  gib  you  a  little  work  to 
do— not  much — on’y  a  little.  When 
peepil  speak  to  you,  just  point  to  your 
ears  and  mout’,  an'  shake  your  head, 
j  Das  enuff.  Dey  won’t  boder  you  arter 
dat.  Now,  dearie,  I  must  go.  I’ll  come 
j  an’  see  you  sometimes — neber  fear. 
What’s  to  become  ob  you  in  de  long 
run ’s  more  ’n  I  kin  tell,  for  it’s  Peter 
de  Great  as’ll  hab  to  settle  dat  kes- 
tion.  You’s  in  his  hands.  I  knows 
not  ing,  so  you'll  hab  to  be  patient.” 

Patient,  indeed  !  Little  did  that  poor 
painted  slave  think  what  demands 
would  yet  be  made  upon  her  patience. 
Full  two  months  elapsed  before  she 
again  saw  Peter,  or  heard  anything 
about  Ben-Ahmed  and  her  forme? 
friends  at  Mustaplia  ! 


Meanwhile,  Dinah  having  departed, 
she  wisely  set  herself  to  make  the  most 
of  her  new  friends. 

Missis  Lilly  she  soon  found  to  lie  quite 
as  amiable  as  Dinah  had  described 
her.  She  and  Sally  were  slaves  to  the 
Moor  who  dwelt  in  the  house  which 
formed  the  superstructure  of  their  cel¬ 
lars  ;  but,  unlike  white  slaves,  they 
were  allowed  a  good  deal  of  personal 
liberty ;  first,  because  there  was  no 
danger  of  their  running  away,  as  they 
had  no  place  to  run  to  ;  second,  be¬ 
cause  their  roaster  wanted  them  to  buy 
and  sell  vegetables  and  other  things, 
in  order  that  he  might  reap  the  profit; 
and  last,  because,  being  an  easy-going- 
man,  the  said  master  had  no  objection 
to  see  slaves  happy  as  long  as  their 
happiness  did  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  his  pleasure 

“  Now,  Geo’g'iana,”  said  Missis  Lilly, 
in  the  course  of  their  first  conversa¬ 
tion,  “  my  massa  he  neber  come  down 
yar,  nor  trouble  his  head  about  us,  as 
long ’s  I  take  him  a  leetle  money  ebery 
day,  an’  nobody  else  hab  got  a  right 
to  come,  so  you’s  pretty  safe  if  dey 
don't  send  de  janissaries  to  make  a 
sarch — an’  if  dey  do,  you  know  whar 
'to  go.  I'll  tell  massa  we  make  more 
money  if  I  gits  anoder  slabe-gal,  an’ 
he’ll  agree,  for  he  agrees  to  ebery  t’ing 
■ob  dat  sort !  Den  he’ll  forgit  all  about 
it,  an’  den  you  an’  Sally  kin  go  about 
town  what  you  like.” 

“  But  I  fear,  Mrs.  Lilly,  that  I  won’t 
be  able  to  help  you  to  make  more 
money,” 'objected  Hester,  timidly. 

“  Oh,  yes,  you  will.  You’ll  larn  to 
broider  de  red  an’  blue  slippers.  Das 
pay  well  when  neatly  done,  an’  I  kin 
see  by  de  sliajue  ob  your  lingers  you 
do  it  neatly.  You’s  hungry  now,  I  dar 
say,  so  go  to  work  at  your  grub,  an’ 
den  I’ll  show  you  what  to  do.” 

Somewhat  comforted  by  the  kindly 
tone  and  motherly  bearing  of  Mrs. 
Lilly,  Hester  went  into  one  of  the  dark 
cellar-like  rooms  of  the  interior  of  her 
new  home,  and  found  it  to  be  a  sort 
of  kitchen,  which  borrowed  its  light 
from  the  outer  room  by  means  of  a 
convenient  wall  that  was  whitewashed 
for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  it. 
This  reflector  was  not  an  eminent  suc¬ 
cess,  but  it  rendered  darkness  visible. 
At  the  time  we  write  of,  however,  the 
sun  having  set,  the  kitchen  was  lighted 
by  a  smoky  oil-lamp  of  classic  form  and 
dimness.  Here  she  found  Sally  busy 
with  her  evening  meal. 

Sally  was  apparently  about  as  little 
of  a  human  being  as  was  consistent 
with  thi“  possession  of  a  human  form 
and  the  power  of  speech.  Most  of  her 
qualities  seemed  to  be  negative — if  we 
may  say  so.  She  was  obviously  not 
unamiable  :  she  was  not  unkind,  and 
she  was  not  sulky,  though  very  silent. 
In  fact,  she  seemed  to  be  the  nearest 
possible  approach  to  a  human  non¬ 
entity.  She  may  be  described  as  a 
black  maid-of-all-work,  but  her  chief 
occupation  was  the  pounding  of  roasted 
coffee-beans.  This  operation  she  per¬ 
formed  in  the  pit  in  the  floor  before 
mentioned,  which  maybe  described  as  a 
hole,  into  which  you  descended  by  four 
steps  from  the  front  room.  As  the 
front  room  itself  was  below  the  level  of 
the  street,  it  follows  that  the  “pit” 
penetrated  considerably  deeper  into  the 
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J  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  this  pit  Sally 
laboured  hard,  almost  day  and  night, 
|  pounding  the  coffee-beans  in  an  iron 
mortar,  with  an  iron  pestle  so  heavy 
i  that  she  had  to  stand  up  and  use  it 
j  with  both  hands.  She  had  got  into  the 
1  habit  of  relieving  herself  by  an  audible 
gasp  each  time  she  drove  the  pestle 
down.  It  was  not  a  necessary  gasp, 
only  a  remonstrative  one,  as  it  were, 
and  conveyed  more  to  the  intelligent 
listener  than  most  of  the  girl’s  average 
conversation  did.  This  gasp  was  also 
■  one  of  the  disagreeable  sounds  which 
had  saluted  the  ears  of  Hester  on  her 
first  entrance  into  the  new  home. 

“  Mrs.  Lilly  is  very  kind,”  said  Hes¬ 
ter,  as  she  sat  down  at  a  small  table 
beside  her  fellow-slave. 

Sally  stopped  eating  for  a  moment, 
and  stared.  Supposing  that  she  had 
not  understood  the  remark,  Hester 
repeated  it. 

“Yes,”  assented  Sally,  and  then 
stopped  the  vocal  orifice  with  a  huge 
wooden-spoonful  of  rice. 

Judging  that  her  companion  wished 
to  eat  in  undisturbed  silence,  Hester 
helped  herself  to  some  rice,  and  quietly 
began  supper.  Sally  eyed  her  all  the 
time,  but  was  too  busy  feeding  herself 
to  indulge  in  speech.  At  last  she  put 
down  her  spoon  with  a  sigh  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  said,  “Das  good  !”  with  such 
an  air  of  honest  sincerity  that  Hester 
gave  way  to  an  irresistible  laugh. 

“  Yes,  it  is  very  good  indeed — did  you 
cook  it  I  ”  asked  Hester,  anxious  to 
atone  for  her  impoliteness. 

“Yes.  I  cook  ’im.  I  do  all  de  cookin’  in 
dis  yar  ’ouse — an’  most  ob  de  eatin’  too.” 

“  By  the  way,  Sally,  what  is  it  that 
you  keep  pounding  so  constantly  in  that 
— that  hole  off  the  front  room  ?  ” 

“  Coffee,”  answered  Sally,  with  a  nod. 

“Indeed!  Surely  not  the  household 
coffee.  You  cannot  drink  such  a  quan¬ 
tity  1” 

Sally  stared  for  a  minute  ;  then 
opened  her  mouth,  shut  her  eyes,  threw 
back  her  head,  and  chuckled. 

“No,”  she  said,  with  sudden  gravity  ; 
“ if  we  drink’d  it  all  we’d  all  bust  right 
off.  I  pounds  it,  Missis  Lilly  sells  it, 
an’  massa  pockets  de  money.” 

“  Do  you  pound  much!”  asked  Hester, 
in  a  tone  of  sympathy. 

“  Oh  !  housefuls,”  said  Sally,  opening 
her  eyes  wide.  “’Gin  at  daylight — 
work  till  dark,  ’cept  when  doin’  oder 
t’ings.  De  Moors  drink  it.  Awrful 
drinkers  am  de  Moors.  Mornin’,  noon, 
an’  night  dey  swill  leetle  cups  ob  coffee. 
Das  de  reason  dey ’s  all  so  brown.” 

“  Indeed  1  I  never  heard  before  that 
the  brownness  of  their  complexion  was 
owing  to  that.  Are  you  sure  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  kite  sure.  Coffee  comes 
troo  de  skin — das  it,”  returned  Sally, 
with  perfect  confidence  of  tone  and 
manner. 

Suddenly  she  was  smitten  with  a  new 
idea,  and  stared  for  some  time  at  her 
fellow-slave.  At  last  she  got  it  out. 

“  Missis  Lilly  say  dat  you’s  dumb. 
How*  kin  you  speak  so  well  if  you’s 
dumb  1  ” 

Poor  Hester  was  greatly  perplexed. 
She  did  not  know  how  far  her  com¬ 
panion  had  been  let  into  the  secret 
reason  of  her  being  there,  and  was 
afraid  to  answer.  At  last  she  made  up 
her  mind. 


“  I  am  not  really  dumb,  you  know  ;  I 
have  only  to  be  dumb  when  in  the 
street,  or  when  any  visitor  is  in  the 
house  here  ;  but  when  alone  with  Mrs. 
Lilly  or  you  I  am  allowed  to  speak  low.” 

A  gleam  of  intelligence  beamed  on 
the  black  girl’s  face  as  she  said,  “No, 
you’s  not  dumb.  Moreober,  you’s  not 
black!” 

“  Oh,  Sally  !  ”  exclaimed  Hester,  in 
quite  a  frightened  tone  ;  “  how  did  you 
find  that  out !  ” 

“  Hasn’t  I  got  eyes  an’  ears  1  ”  de¬ 
manded  Sally.  “  Your  voice  ain’t  nigger, 
your  ’plexion  ain’t  nigger,  an’  your 
mout’  an’  nose  ain’t  nigger.  Does  you 
t ’ink  Sally ’s  an  ass  ?  ” 

“No,  indeed,  I  am  sure  you  are  not ; 
but — but,  you — you  won’t  betray  me, 
Sally  1  ” 

“  Wha’s  dat  ?  ” 

“  You  won’t — tell  upon  me  ?  Oh,  you 
can’t  think  what  dreadful  punishment 
I  shall  get  if  I  am  found  out !  Yrou 
won’t  tell  on  me,  dear  Sally — won’t  you 
not  ?  ”  entreated  Hester,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

“  Dere,  stop  dat  !  Don’t  cry  !  Das 
wuss  dan  speakin’,  for  de  tears’ll  wash 
all  de  black  off  your  face  !  Tell  on  you  ? 
Dee  see  dat  1  ” 

Hester  certainly  did  see  “dat,”  for 
Sally  had  suddenly  protruded  we  fear 
to  say  how  many  inches  of  red  flesh 
from  her  mouth. 

“  I  cut  dat  off  wid  de  carvin’-knife 
sooner  dan  tell  on  you,  for  you’s  my 
fri’nd,  because  Peter  de  Great  am  your 
fri’nd.  But  you  muss  be  dumb — dumb 
as  you  kin,  anyhow — an’  you  muss  neber 
— neber  cry  !  ” 

The  earnestness  of  this  remark  caused 
Hester  to  laugh  even  when  on  the  verge 
of  weeping,  so  she  grasped  Sally’s  hand 
and  shook  it  warmly,  thus  cementing 
the  friendship  which  had  so  auspiciously 
begun. 

After  the  meal  Mrs.  Lilly  took  her 
lodger  into  the  front  room  and  gave  her 
embroidery-work  to  do.  She  found  it 
by  no  means  difficult,  having  learned 
something  like  it  during  her  residence 
with  Ben-Ahmed’s  household.  At  night 
she  retired  to  the  dark  lumber-room, 
but  as  Sally  owned  one  of  the  corners 
of  it  Hester  did  not  feel  as  lonely  as  she 
had  feared,  and  although  her  bed  was 
only  made  of  straw,  it  was  by  no  means 
uncomfortable,  being  spread  thickly 
and  covered  with  two  blankets. 

She  dreamed,  of  course,  and  it  may 
easily  be  understood  that  her  dream t 
were  not  pleasant,  and  that  they  par¬ 
took  largely  of  terrible  flights  from 
horrible  dangers,  and  hair-breadth  es¬ 
capes  from  an  ogre  who,  whatever  shape 
he  might  assume,  always  displayed  the 
head  and  features  of  the  hated  Osman. 

Next  morning,  however,  she  arose 
pretty  well  refreshed,  and  inexpressibly 
thankful  to  find  that  she  was  still  safe. 

For  a  long  time  she  remained  thus 
in  hiding.  Then,  as  it  was  considered 
probable  that  search  for  her  had  been 
given  up  as  useless,  Mrs.  Lilly  resolved 
to  send  her  out  with  Sally  to  one  of 
the  obscurer  market-places,  to  purchase 
some  household  necessaries. 

“You  see,  chile,”  said  the  motherly 
woman,  “  you  git  sick  on  my  hands  if 
you  not  go  out,  an’  dere  s  no  danger. 
Just  keep  your  shawl  well  ober  your 
face,  an’  hold  your  tongue.  Don’t  for- 
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git  dat.  Let  ’em  kill  you  if  dey  likes, 
but  don’t  speak  !  ” 

With  this  earnest  caution  ringing  in 
her  ears,  Hester  went  forth  with  Sally 
to  thread  th?,  mazes  of  the  town.  At 


first  she  was  terribly  frightened,  and 
fancied  that  every  one  who  looked  at 
her  saw  through  her  disguise,  but  as 
time  passed  and  no  one  took  the  least  j 
notice  of  her,  her  natural  courage  re-  ! 


turned,  and  gradually  she  began  to 
observe  and  take  an  interest  in  the 
strange  persons  and  things  she  saw 
everywhere  around  her. 

(: To  he  continued.) 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  PALADINS; 

OR,  THE  HERITAGE  OF  KARL  THE  GREAT, 
By  Charles  Deslys. 


Part  I. 


and  child  towards  him,  the  emperor 
faced  his  mysterious  visitors. 

“Why  come  you  here  1  ”  he  asked. 
“  What  want  you  with  me  1  ” 

The  woman  held  the  torch  to  the  cur¬ 
tain,  and  instantly  the  tent  began  to 
burn. 

“  Come  out  !  ”  she  said.  “  Come  out 
of  this  tent  !  And  now  look  at  my  face. 
You  then  can  guess  your  fate.’’ 

She  led  the  emperor  to  the  other  edge 
of  the  mound,  and  raised  her  veil. 

“  Bertrade  !  ”  exclaimed  Lodwig,  re¬ 
coiling  with  terror,  and  for  an  instant 
overwhelmed. 

“  Bertrade  !  Yes  !  The  widow  of 
Bernhard  !  ”  said  she,  slowly,  and  as  if 
rejoicing  in  her  triumph.  “  Bernhard  ! 
That  name  is  enough,  is  it  not  ?  Bern- 
hard — my  poor  Bernhard — your  bro¬ 
ther’s  son !  the  grandson  and  very 
image  of  the  great  emperor.  You  are 
the  man  that  tore  out  his  eyes ;  you 
killed  him  ;  and  you  imagined  that  that 
was  the  end  !  Oh,  no  !  I  promised  my 
husband’s  spirit  that  I  would  avenge 
him,  and  the  day  has  come  !  _  Spare 
your  prayers.  Hope  not  for  pity,  you 
had  none  for  Bernhard  !  No,  no  !  you 
must  die  !  Die  a  horrible  death  !  Die 
with  your  wife  and  son  ;  and  this  time 
nothing  can  save  you — nothing  !  ” 


CHAPTER  v. 

Bertrade  crossed  her  arms,  and  gave 
such  a  smile  as  the  Medusa  might  have 
worn.  Karl  hid  his  head  on  his  father’s 
shoulder.  Judith  held  her  hands  up  to 
her  face.  The  fair  young  girl  alone 
looked  steadily  at  the  triumphant 
woman. 

The  old  emperor  gradually  raised  his 


eyes. 


Bertrade,”  said  he,  with  the  bitter 


master,  and  alone  responsible.  And1 
you  would  be  right.  I  could  tell  you 
that  I  had  repented  of  the  crime  that 
was  not  mine,  and  that  I  did  public 
penance  at  Attigny,  where  I  prostrated 
myself  in  the  dust,  and  God  perhaps 
forgave  me.  You  do  not  forgive  me — 
I  understand  you  would  be  the  avenger 
of  Bernhard — but  let  the  blow  fall  on 
me  alone  !  ” 

The  inflexible  widow  made  a  move¬ 
ment  as  if  to  interrupt  him. 

“  Let  me  first  speak  to  your  com¬ 
panion,”  said  he.  “  What  have  I  done 
to  him.  Who  is  lie  ?” 

At  the  question  the  man  in  armour 
raised  his  visor. 

“  Lodwig,”  said  he  :  “  do  you  know 

me  ?  ” 

The  old  emperor  drew  himself  up  to 
the  full  height  of  his  majestic  stature, 
and,  with  supreme  scorn,  looked  him  in 
the  face. 

“Oh,  yes!  I  know  you!  Amu  are 
he  who  sold  the  Frankish  army  to  the 
Saracens  and  Gascons  at  Bonce vaux. 
Yes  !  I  know  you  ;  Ganelon,  is  it  not  1 
Ganelon,  whom  I  doomed  to  be  quar  ¬ 
tered  alive.  That  is  Frankish  law,  and 
I  was  King  of  Aquitaine.  I  remember 
you,  you  see.  I  gave  you  a  month’s 
grace.  Thirty  of  your  relatives  and 
friends  bound  themselves  as  hostages 
that  you  would  keep  your  oath  and 
return.  And  you  did  not  return.  You 
let  them  die  in  your  place.  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised  to  see  you  with  a  sword 
in  your  hand.  There  is  only  an  old 
man  here,  a  child,  and  two  women. 
Oh  !  oh  !  I  know  you,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  you  !  You  are  Ganelon,  the 
assassin ;  Ganelon,  the  traitor  and  the  ■ 
coward  !  ” 


“Do  you  know  me?” 


resignation  of  remorse,  “  I  could  prove 
to  you  that  it  was  not  by  my  will — but 
it  is  cowardly  to  accuse  the  dead  ;  and, 
besides,  you  would  tell  me  that  1  was 


“  I  am  Ganelon  the  avenger !  ”  growled’ 
the  villain,  whom  shame  and  rage  made- 
more  hideously  terrible. 

And  he  raised  his  sword  to  strike. 


Ylie  8oy’$  Owii  Payei4. 


“Stop!”  said  Bertrade,  solemnly. 
“  It  is  not  by  our  hands  that  their  blood 
ds  to  be  shed.” 

Lodwig  questioned  her  by  a  look. 

“Come !”  said  she,  leading  him  further 
from  the  imperial  tent,  which  by  this 
time  was  burning  furiously.  “Come 
and  listen.” 

From  afar  was  heard  a  vague  uproar, 
which  grew  louder  each  instant. 

“  What  is  that  ?  ”  asked  the  emperor, 
in  instinctive  terror  clasping  closer  to 
him  the  two  beings  he  loved,  as  though 
he  would  not  have  them  torn  from  him. 

“  Look  !  ”  said  the  widow,  shading 
her  eyes  from  the  ardent  rays  of  the 
z'ising  sun. 

Lodwig,  Karl,  and  the  two  trembling 
women  looked  out  over  the  plain,  and 
there  was  an  immense  crowd,  which, 
with  wild  shouts  and  frenzied  wavings 
of  arms,  came  rushing  from  all  points 
of  the  horizon  towards  the  mound  as  a 
•centre. 

“Those,”  said  the  implacable  Bertrade, 
“  are  the  soldiers,  peasants,  and  slaves 
chosen  by  us,  excited  by  us,  intoxicated 
and  paid  by  us.  In  a  minute  they  will 
be  here  ;  that  flame  was  the  signal,  and 
is  their  guide.  They  will  be  blind  and 
heartless  as  fate.  They  will  be  as  cruel 
and  pitiless  as  the  executioners  you 
used  to  have.  They  will  strike  down 
without  mercy  you  and  your  son  and 
his  mother.  They  will  massacre  you, 
and  they  will  tear  you  and  yours  limb 
from  limb !  And  when  hereafter  people 
talk  of  us  as  the  guilty  ones,  or  perhaps 
•  of  your  three  sons,  they  will  simply  say 
that  the  Emperor  Lodwig  so  angered 
every  one  by  his  shameful  government 
of  the  heritage  of  Charlemagne,  that 
the  nation’s  anger  swept  him  away.” 

She  made  a  sign  to  Ganelon,  who 
whistled. 

A  Moor  appeared,  leading  by  the 
bridle  two  horses  which  had  keen  hid¬ 
den  behind  a  hillock. 


with  a  look  of  terror  and  prayer  he 
pointed  to  Karl  and  Judith. 

The  widow  seemed  not  to  understand. 
Following  the  example  given  her  by 
Ganelon,  she  mounted  her  horse. 

“  You  have  no  cause  for  vengeance 
on  them,”  continued  Lodwig,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  despair,  with  his  voice 
choked  with  sobs.  “  She  was  living 
unknown  to  us  when  your  Bernhard 
died.  Karl  was  not  then  born,  Ber¬ 
trade.  But  you  are  not  going  to  kill 
him  before  my  eyes  !  I  beseech  you, 
Bertrade  !  Is  my  humiliation  as  deep 
as  you  would  have  it  1  See,  on  my 
knees,  I  beg  you  on  my  knees/Bertrade, 
to  take  these  two  away  with  you. 
Pity  for  those  I  love.” 

A  strident  and  inexorable  laugh  was 
his  only  answer,  until  Bertrade  ex¬ 
claimed, 

“  -Just  like  me — begging  as  I  was 
twenty  years  ago.  Remember  it,  Lod¬ 
wig  !  And  Bernhard,  look  down  on  it !  ” 
And  followed  by  her  accomplice  she 
galloped  off. 

“  Bertrade  !  Bertrade  !  ”  shouted  the 
old  man,  with  his  arms  in  vain  ,  out¬ 
stretched  to  the  fugitives  as  he  knelt. 

“  Remember  the  hostages  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  !  ”  shouted  back  Ganelon. 

“Remember  Bernhard  !”  shouted  back 
the  widow,  as  she  went. 

Distracted  with  grief  and  anguish, 
Lodwig  arose  and  looked  round  on  the 
threatening  crowd  that  was  closing 
round  the  hill  like  the  rising  tide.  In 
the  foremost  ranks  he  could  now  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  faces,  and  horrible  faces 
they  were. 

“  Judith !  ”  the  old  man  began  to  sob  ; 
“I  said  truly  I  am  the  cause  of  your 
misery,  and  I  am  going  to  be  the  cause 
of  your  death.” 

“  Think  not  of  me,”  said  the  poor 
mother ;  “  think  of  your  child.  You 
must  save  him,  Lodwig  !  ” 

“  Save  him  ?  But  how  1  ” 


A  Moor  appeared.” 


“  Bertrade !  ”  said  the  old  emperor, 
whose  pride  was  at  last  conquered  by 
the  peril ;  “  Bertrade  !  Death  for  me  ; 
but  mercy  for  him ;  pity  for  her !  ”  And 


The  murderous  throng  had  closed 
every  passage,  and  had  already  reached 
the  base  of  the  hill  and  were  beginning 
to  mount  it. 
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The  empress  pressed  her  hands  con¬ 
vulsively  to  her  forehead,  as  if  to 
snatch  at  some  idea  of  safety,  and  then 
turning  to  the  girl,  who  stood  a  few 
feet  off  upright  in  fervent  prayer,  she 
cried, 

“Aruie  !  try  and  escape  with  Karl,” 
and  she  threw  him,  so  to  speak,  into 
her  arms. 

“  Come  !  Karl !  Come  !  ”  said  the 
girl,  seizing  the  youth’s  hand,  and 
beginning  to  run  in  what  seemed  to 
be  the  most  favourable  direction  for 
flight. 

Hut  scarcely  had  they  gone  a  dozen 
steps  when  shouts  broke  out  appallingly 
from  the  crowd,  and  a  wild  mob  came 
rushing  straight  at  the  fugitives,  furi¬ 
ously  brandishing  lances,  spears,  forks, 
knives,  and  clubs,  and  the  other  mur¬ 
derous  instruments  with  which  they 
were  armed. 

To  run  towards  such  ferocious  beasts 
was  to  run  to  death.  Lodwig  rushed 
towards  his  son,  and  brought  him  back 
pale  and  trembling.  Till  then  the  boy 
had  been  dumb  with  stupor ;  now  he 
found  his  voice, 

“  Hide  me  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  seeking 
to  hide  himself  under  the  imperial 
robe.  “  Hide  me  !  I  do  not  want  to 
be  killed  !  ” 

•J  udith  meanwhile  had  turned  to  her 
companion. 

“You  are  not  condemned  to  die,”  she 
said.  “  Shout  to  them  and  keep  away 
from  us.  Let  not  your  blood  mingle 
with  ours.” 

“  I  have  sworn  to  live  and  to  die  with 
you,”  said  the  girl,  heroically,  “and  I 
am  ready.” 

And  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms 
the  empress  held  out  to  her. 

And  now  the  crowd  was  close  upon 
them,  madly  threatening  with  their 
weapons,  and  yelling  and  shrieking 
with  terrific  uproar,  as,  like  wild  cats, 
they  sprang  towards  their  prey. 

“  There  is  no  hope  left,”  said  Lodwig, 
with  the  august  calm  that  martyrs  gain 
from  faith.  “  To  our  knees  all  four  of 
us.  Let  us  pray.” 

The  women  and  child  obeyed  in 
silence,  as  the  raging  multitude  came 
panting  for  their  blood. 

There  were  there  the  scum  ancK'the 
dregs  of  all  the  most  savage  nations  of 
the  empire.  Avars  and  Huns  as  wild  as 
the  old  Gauls  of  Brennus ;  Sclaves  and 
Czechs  clothed  with  the  spoils  of  the 
wolf  and  the  bear  ;  woodmen  with  their 
axes;  peasants  with  their  hayforks;  and 
slaves  to  whom  had  been  promised  ckeir 
liberty.  As  Bertrade  had  truly  said, 
they  were  all  raging,  and  they  were  all 
drunk. 

The  old  emperor  would  have  spoken, 
but  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  tumult. 
He  joined  his  supplicating  hands,  and 
pointed  with  a  look  more  eloquent  than 
words  to  the  empress,  majestically  beau¬ 
tiful  as  she  faced  the  danger,  to  the 
poor  frightened  boy,  and  the  maiden  so 
gentle  and  so  pure.  As  his  only  reply, 
he  saw  every  weapon  lifted  against 
him. 

The  women  veiled  their  faces,  and  the 
emperor  closed  his  eyes,  thinking  the 
last  moment  had  come.  But  as  they 
did  so  there  was  a  faltering  and  a  look¬ 
ing  back  amongst  the  throng,  and  the 
hill  began  to  tremble  beneath  the  gallop 
of  heavy  horses,  as  a  thunderous  voice 


pealed  out  over  the  clamour  of  threats 
now  turned  into  shrieks  of  terror. 

“  Back  !  all  of  you,  there  !  Stand 
back  !  ”  _ 

Lodwig  opened  his  eyes. 


command  the  others,  “  Ave  were  just  in 
time  !  ” 

hi  eedless  to  describe  the  surprise  and 
delight  Avith  Avhich  the  rescued  wel- 
comed  the  rescuers. 


“  LeaA’e  them  to  us  !  he  shouted  to 
the  thirteen  paladins.  “  To  punish  such 
miscreants  is  the  task  of  the  squires 
and  varlets.  Forward  !” 

And  Avithout  Avaiting  for  his  master’s. 


“  Every  weapon  lifted  against  him.” 


Between  the  imperial  group  and  the 
would-be  murderers,  Avho  were  flying  in 
all  directions,  stood  thirteen  paladins 
armed  from  head  to  foot,  and  each  with 
a  similar  sword. 

“  By  the  King  of  the  Skies  !  ”  said  he 
whose  horse  Avas  pawing  the  ground  at 
the  head  of  the  rest,  and  who  seemed  to 


But  the  danger  Avas  not  over. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  fugitives  J 
had  stopped,  and,  seeing  the  small  num-  I 
her  of  their  opponents,  began  to  return 
to  the  charge. 

But  now  a  second  squadron,  under  j 
our  friend  Landrik,  had  arrived  on  the  | 


reply — without  even  looking  to  see  that 
he  Avas  followed  by  the  rest — he  charged 
at  the  raging  croAvd,  cut  into  it  a  deep 
wide  alley,  struck  and  struck  till  his 
spear  fell  into  fragments,  and  then, 
drawing  his  SAVord,  used  it  to  such  pur¬ 
pose  that  the  twelve  knights  could  not 
help  a  “  Bravo  1”  and  their  chief  cried,, 


scene. 
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“  That  fellow  deserves  to  be  one  of 
us 

And  then  the  old  emperor  raised  his 
voice  and  asked, 


“  At  present  there  is  no  further  dan¬ 
ger  for  Lodwig  ;  and  his  sons,  who  were 
probably  in  the  plot,  and  who  certainly 
wish  he  was  dead,  will  be  obliged  to 


bridle  towards  the  east,  and  disappeared 
at  a  gallop. 

The  twins  again  found  themselves 
side  by  side. 

“  Did  you  notice  who  it  was  with  the 
empress?”  asked  Amaury. 

“  Ask  me  rather  if  I  knew  her,”  said 
Berenger.  “  The  wind  blew  her  veil 
aside  three  times.” 

“Well?” 

“Well,  Amaury!  It  was  our  play¬ 
mate,  our  Genevieve  !  ” 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  NOTE  BOOK. 


“  He  charged  at  the  raging  crowd.” 


“  Who,  then,  are  you  that  have  saved 
us?” 

Already  Boland  had  lifted  his  hand 
to  raise  his  visor  ;  but  Eginhard  stopped 
him,  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his 
ear,  and  then  dismounted. 

“  Do  not  yet  seek  to  know,”  said  he, 
vO  the  emperor.  “  Lodwig,  from  to¬ 
day  remember  that  we  are  sent  by  your 
father.” 

“  By  my  father,  who  is  dead — ” 

And  the  superstitious  old  man  con¬ 
tinued  to  himself — 

“Can  they  be. angels  in  armour  sent 
to  destroy  those  demons  in  human 
form  ?  ” 

Boland,  in  his  turn,  advanced,  and 
bending  the  knee  before  Lodwig,  said 
to  him, 

“  Son  of  Karl,  whither  shall  we  escort 
you  ?  ” 

“  To  the  camp  of  my  elder  sons,”  said 
the  emperor,  after  a  minute’s  reflec¬ 
tion. 

Boland  made  a  gesture  of  disapproba¬ 
tion  ;  but  for  the  second  time  Eginhard 
spoke  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  thirteen  mounted  their 
horses,  and  Boland  gave  the  word — 

“  Forward  !  ” 

The  camp  was  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  ott',  and  Lodwig  desired  to  proceed 
there  on  foot. 

The  thirteen  paladins  formed  a  hedge, 
six  on  each  side  of  the  party,  with 
Boland  at  the  head  ;  and  thus  they 
descended  on  to  the  plain  which,  in 
memory  of  the  great  treason  of  which 
it  was  intended  to  be  the  scene,  is  now, 
instead  of  the  Bed  Field,  known  as  the 
Field  of  Falsehood. 

For  ten  minutes  the  strange  proces¬ 
sion  moved  on  in  silence,  until  Landrik 
met  it,  returning  from  completing  his 
victory,  and  glov  ing  with  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  fight.  Then  Eginhard  rode 
up  to  Boland  and  said, 

“  We  must  see  about  retreating.” 

“  What !  ”  said  Boland  ;  “  and  aban¬ 
don  those  we  have  saved  1” 


show  a  hypocritical  joy  at  his  return. 
See  what  is  passing  yonder  !  ” 

In  the  camp  where  the  fugitives  had 
entered  a  few  minutes  before  a  certain 
agitation  was  observable.  From  it 
there  came  out  a  number  of  soldiers, 
attracted  perhaps  by  curiosity,  and 
from  the  crowd  there  soon  emerged  a 
group  of  horsemen,  at  the  head  of  whom 
rode  three  men,  whose  costumes  were 
covered  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  glit¬ 
tered  in  the  sun. 

They  were  the  three  revolted  sons, 
coming  to  meet  their  father. 

“  But,”  said  Boland,  “  he  is  now  with¬ 
out  an  anuy,  without  friends.” 

“  You  forget  us,  captain,”  replied 
Eginhard.  “  It  is  not  on  the  day  of 
treason  that  you  can  convict  a  traitor. 
Whatever  may  be  our  courage,  thirteen 
men  cannot  succeed  against  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand.  If,  as  I  suppose,  they 
treat  the  emperor  as  a  prisoner,  we  can 
watch  over  him,  remaining  unknown 
all  the  time.  Until  the  great  day  of 
settlement  our  strength  is  in  mystery.” 

And  Eginhard,  if  doubtful,  would 
have  been  confirmed  to  the  full  had  he 
seen  who  was  under  the  black  flag  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  camp.  There 
stood  Bertrade  and  Ganelon,  watching 
the  approach  of  the  emperor.  With 
hearts  almost  bursting  with  rage,  they 
asked  each  other, 

“  Who  are  these  thirteen  men  ?  ” 

They  saw  them  suddenly  stop,  salute 
the  emperor  with  their  swords,  and 
disappear  asYhey  had  come,  like  phan¬ 
toms. 

Before  they  left  Lodwig  again  thanked 
his  liberators,  and  asked  when  he  should 
again  see  them. 

“  Each  time  you  or  yours  are  in  peril,” 
said  Eginhard. 

“  And  when  shall  I  know  your 
names  ?  ” 

“  The  day  when  you  shall  have  again 
become  the  real  successor  of  Karl,”  said 
Boland. 

And  the  mysterious  squadron  turned 


The  Mighty  Monosyllable. 

The  most  effective  word  in  the  English 
language  on  very  many  occasions  is  the 
mighty  monosyllable  “No.”  It  has  been 
the  pivot  on  which  innumerable  destinies 
have  turned  for  this  world  and  the  next. 
All  the  people  who  make  their  mark,  or 
ever  achieve  substantial  work  for  God  and 
the  right,  are  the  people  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  be  “  peculiar  ”  and  singular. 
So  the  young  monk  of  Wittemberg  turned 
and  faced  the  angry  hosts  of  the  Papacy. 
Martin  Luther,  standing  alone,  was  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  Almighty.  Every  young  man 
must  flare  to  come  out  and  be  separate  from, 
sinful  fashions.  The  downward  pull  of  evil 
custom  is  tremendous  ;  to  be  able  to  face  it 
with  a  resolute  “  No  ”  requires  the  strength 
of  God  in  the  heart.  Pluck  is  essential  to 
true  manly  piety.  The  messmates  of  Captain 
Headley  Vicars  sneered  at  him  as  a  “  Metho¬ 
dist,”  and  dubbed  him  a  fanatic.  God’s 
grace  gave  him  staying  power.  He  placed 
his  Bible  on  the  table  in  his  tent,  and  stood 
by  his  colours,  saying,  “  That  book  shall 
speak  for  me.  ”  I  once  met  a  soldier  who 
served  with  Vicars  in  the  Crimea,  and  he 
told  me  that  the  young  hero  was  a  spiritual 
power  in  his  regiment.  Admiral  Foote 
wielded  the  same  sort  of  influence  in  the 
American  navy.  Even  the  frivolous  and 
the  profane  respect  a  man  more  and  more 
when  he  has  the  courage  to  face  them  with 
a  “  No  !  ”  Earnestly  do  we  urge  every 
young  man  who  would  maintain  a  good 
conscience,  and  every  follower  of  Christ 
who  wishes  to  honour  his  Master,  to  keep 
this  mighty  monosyllable  within  reach. 
“  No  ”  is  the  watchword  of  true  pluck ; 
“Yes”  is  the  cowardly  surrender  of  mere 
pulp.  If  the  Christian  character  starts 
with  faith  in  Christ,  it  is  very  imperfect 
and  inefficient  until  you  “  add  to  your  faith 
courage.’' — Dr.  Chtyler. 


The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and 
kept 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upwards  in  the  night. 

- — Longfellow. 
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Ainger’s  prediction  that  the  house  was 
not  likely  to  get  much  backing-up 
in  its  new  efforts  from  Felgate,  looked 
likely  enough  to  be  fulfilled. 

While  everyone  else  wasfullof  athletic 
and  scholastic  fervour,  he  remained  list¬ 
less  and  even  sulky.  Some  said  it  was 
because  Ainger  had  proposed  the  great 
scheme,  and  Felgate  disdained  to  play 
second  fiddle  even  to  the  captain. 
Others  said  it  was  because  he  could  not 
win  anything  even  if  he  tried.  Others 
darkly  hinted  that  he  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  house’s  present  disgrace  : 
and  others  whispered  that  there  was  no 
lovelost  between Railsford and  his  fourth 
prefect. 

In  this  last  conjecture  the  gossips  were 
right.  Felgate  and  the  Master  of  the 
S.iell  had  not  hit  it  from  the  first  day 
<  >1  their  acquaintance ;  and  within  the 
last  few  days  an  occurrence  had  taken 
place  which  had  brought  the  two  into 
violent  collision. 

Railsford  on  leaving  his  room  one 
afternoon  had  been  attracted  by  the 
noise  of  groans  and  weeping  at  the  far 
end  of  the  passage.  Going  in  the 
direction  of  the  melancholy  sounds,  he 
discovered  Bateson,  the  “  Baby,”  with  a 
face  as  white  as  a  sheet,  huddled  up  all 
of  a  heap,  the  picture  of  misery  and 
tribulation. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  inquired  the 
master. 

The  sufferer  did  not  hear  him  at  first ; 
but  on  a  repetition  of  the  question  he 
looked  up  and  groaned. 

“  Oh,  I’m  dying  !  I’m  so  ill  !  Oh, 
what  shall  I  do  1  ” 

Railsford  was  alarmed.  The  boy 
looked  so  white,  and  trembled  all  over. 
He  stooped  down  to  lift  him  up  ;  but 
Bateson  blubbered, 

“Don’t  touch  me,  please.  Oh,  I’m 
dying,”  and  rolled  over,  groaning. 

It  was  no  time  for  parleying.  Rails¬ 
ford  lifted  him  up  in  his  arms  and 
looked  at  him.  There  were  beads  of 
perspiration  on  his  face,  and  a  flavour 
of  strong  tobacco  about  his  jacket. 
Bateson  had  been  smoking. 

The  master  carried  him  downstairs 
and  out  into  the  square,  where  he  set  him 
on  his  feet.  The  cool  air  instantly 
revived  the  unhappy  boy,  and  what  it 
left  undone,  a  short  and  sharp  fit  of 
sickness  completed. 

“You’re  better  now,”  said  Railsford, 
when  this  little  ceremonv  was  over. 
Bateson  was  fain  to  admit  it. 

“  How  many  more  cigars  have  you  got 
about  you  ?”  inquired  the  master,  as  he 
stalked  with  the  delinquent  at  his  heels 
into  his  room  and  closed  the  door. 

The  Baby  was  pale  this  time  with 
terror,  not  with  tobacco.  He  tremb¬ 
lingly  turned  out  his  trousers  pockets, 
and  produced  a  big  cigar  of  which  about 
a  quarter  had  been  consumed. 

“  That’s  all,  really  sir,”  he  faltered. 


CHAPTER  XV. — A  FLY  IN  THE  OINTMENT. 

Railsford  took  the  cigar  and  sniffed 
it.  I11  his  old  college  days  he  would  not 
like  to  say  he  had  not  smoked  as  good  a 
one  himself. 

“  Very  well,”  said  he,  handing  it  back 
to  the  astonished  Baby.  “  Now,  Bateson, 
sit  down  on  that  chair.  Here  are  some 
matches.  You  must  finish  this  cigar  to 
the  end  before  you  leave  this  room.” 

The  wretched  Bateson  turned  green 
and  began  to  howl. 

“  Oh  no,  please,  sir.  Don’t  say  that, 
sir.  It  will  kill  me.  Please,  Mr.  Rails¬ 
ford  !  ” 

Railsford  quietly  lit  a  match,  and 
handed  it  to  the  boy. 

Bateson  fairly  went  down  on  his 
knees,  and  grovelled  at  the  master’s 
feet. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Railsford !  I’ll  promise  never 
to  touch  one  again — I  really  will  if  you’ll 
only  let  me  off.  I  should  die  if  you 
made  me.  Oh,  please.  ” 

Railsford  blew  out  the  match  and 
told  the  boy  to  get  up. 

“I  never  did  it  before,”  whimpered 
Bateson — it  was  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that.  “  I  didn’t  know  it  was  any  harm 
Felgate  said  it  would  do  me  gooo. 
Please,  Mr.  Railsford,  may  I  put  it  in  the 
fire  ?  I’ll  never  never  touch  such  a 
beastly  thing  again.” 

And  as  Railsford  said  nothing  to 
prevent  it,  he  Hung  the  origin  of  hi; 
evils  into  the  fire. 

“  Now  go  to  your  room,”  said  the 
master.  “And  don’t  be  so  fooliso 
again.” 

Bateson  departed,  marvelling  that  he 
had  not  been  thrashed  for  his  crime- 
but  pretty  effectually  cured  of  any 
ambition  to  renew  his  narcotic  experi¬ 
ments. 

Railsford,  had  he  been  any  one  else 
but  Master  of  the  House,  would  have 
enjoyed  this  little  adventure.  As  it  was, 
he  did  not  like  it,  for  it  could  scarcely 
end  where  it  had. 

He  astonished  Felgate  that  evening 
by  a  visit  to  his  study. 

“  Felgate,”  said  he,  “  I  wish  to  know 
your  reason  for  giving  Bateson  a  cigar 
to  smoke.” 

“  I  give  Bateson  a  cigar,  sir  1  ” 

“Do  you  deny  it,  Felgate1?”  de¬ 
manded  the  master  sternly. 

“  Oh,”  said  the  prefect  with  a  forced 
laugh,  “I  believe  there  was  some  joke 
about  a  cigar.  He  had  a  great  fancy  to 
try  one.” 

A  scornful  look  came  into  Railsford’s 
face  as  he  said,  “  Do  you  really  suppose, 
Felgate,  any  good  is  gained  by  not  tell¬ 
ing  the  truth  at  once  ?  ” 

“  The  truth,  sir  ?  ”  said  Felgate,  firing 
up  as  uncandid  persons  always  do  when 
their  veracity  is  questioned.  “  I  don’t 
understand  you,  sir.” 

“  You  understand  me  perfectly,”  said 
Railsford.  “  You  know  that  it  is  against 
rules  for  boys  to  smoke  here.” 


“  I  wasn’t  smoking,”  said  Felgate. 

“No.  You  encouraged  another  boy 
to  do  what  you  dared  not  do  yourself  ; 
that  is  hardly  creditable  in  a  prefect.” 

Felgate  shifted  his  ground. 

“  There’s  nothing  wrong  in  smoking,” 
said  he  ;  “  lots  of  fellows  do  it.” 

“1  do  it  myself,”  said  Railsford,  bluntly, 
“but  what  has  that  to  do  with  this 
matter  ?  You,  as  a  monitor,  are  on  your 
honour  to  observe  the  rules  of  the 
school  and  see  that  others  observe  them. 
You  break  them  yourself,  and  encourage 
others  to  break  them.  Is  there  nothing 
wrong  in  that  ?  ” 

Felgate  said  nothing,  and  jauntily 
took  up  a  book. 

“  Put  down  that  book,  and  bring  me 
all  the  cigars  or  tobacco  you  have,  at 
once.” 

Railsford  said  this  quietly  and  firmly. 
He  had  lost  his  shy  hesitating  manner 
with  his  prefects ;  and  now,  when,  for 
the  first  time,  he  was  in  collision  with 
one  of  their  number,  he  showed  himself 
a  stronger  man  than  Felgate,  at  any 
rate,  had  given  him  credit  for  being. 

The  prefect  looked  for  a  moment  as 
if  he  would  resist.  Then  he  sullenly 
went  to  his  locker  and  produced  a  case 
containg  four  cigars. 

“  These  are  all  you  have  1  ” 

Felgate  nodded. 

“  They  are  confiscated  by  the  rules  of 
the  school,”  said  Railsford.  “  They  will 
be  returned  to  you  after  breaking-up. 
I  wish  I  were  able  to  return  them  to 
you  now,  and  rely  on  your  honour  not  to 
repeat  your  offence.” 

“I  don’t  want  them  back,”  said  Fel¬ 
gate,  with  a  sneer.  “You  may  smoke 
them  yourself,  sir.” 

He  repented  of  the  insult  before  it 
had  left  his  lips.  Railsford,  however, 
ignored  it,  and  quietly  taking  the  cigars 
from  the  case,  took  them  away  with  him, 
leaving  the  case  on  the  table. 

Felgate’s  impulse  was  to  follow  him 
j  and  apologise  for  his  ill-bred  words. 

But  his  evil  genius  kept  him  back ;  and 
;  before  bed- time  arrived,  he  not  only 
repented  of  his  repentance,  but  re¬ 
proached  himself  for  not  saying  a  good 
deal  more  than  he  had. 

Felgate  had  a  wonderful  gift  of  self- 
delusion.  He  knew  he  had  acted  wrongly 
and  meanly.  “And  yet,”  he  argued, 
“  smoking  is  no  crime,  and  if  the  school 
rules  make  it  one,  it  doesn’t  follow  that 
I’m  a  sinner  if  I  have  a  whiff  now  and 
then.  He  admits  he  smokes  himself. 
He  doesn’t  call  himself  a  sinner.  Easy 
enough  for  him  to  be  high  and  mighty. 
One  law  for  him  and  another  for  me.” 

Poor  young  Bateson  had  a  sorry  time 
of  it  for  the  next  week.  In  his  terror 
at  the  prospect  of  having  to  smoke  that 
awful  cigar  to  the  bitter  end,  he  had 
scarcely  known  what  he  was  saying  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  Felgate  charged 
him  with  being  a  sneak  that  he  realised 
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lie  liacl  said  anything  to  compromise  his 
senior. 

Felgate  was  not  one  of  the  vulgar 
noisy  sort  of  bullies,  but  a  good  deal 
worse.  He  made  the  wretched  “  Baby’s  ” 
life  miserable  with  all  sorts  of  exquisite 
torture.  He  hounded  him  on  to  break 
rules,  and  then  caught  him  red-handed, 
and  held  over  his  head  threats  of 
exposure  and  punishment.  He  passed 
the  word  round  the  house  that  the  boy 
was  a  tell-tale,  and  little  was  the  mercy 
poor  Bateson  got  either  from  friend  or 
foe  when  that  became  known. 

Nor  did  Felgate,  in  his  revengeful 
whims,  omit  the  orthodox  functions  of 
the  bully.  Only  he  took  care  to  perform 
such  ceremonies  in  private,  for  fear  of  a 
mishap.  But  in  these  precautions  he 
unluckily  reckoned  without  his  host. 

Bailsford,  after  what  had  happened, 
was  hardly  likely  to  consider  Bateson’s 
lot  a  happy  one,  and  kept  a  sharp  look¬ 
out  to  prevent  any  mischief  coming  to 
the  luckless  “  Baby  ”  on  account  of  his 
confessions.  For  some  days,  no  sign  of 
any  such  trouble  came  under  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  notice ;  and  he  was  beginning  to 
congratulate  himself  that  Felgate  had 
taken  a  proper  view  of  his  delinquencies, 
and  was  taking  the  only  manly  course 
of  making  amends,  when  the  smoulder¬ 
ing  fires  broke  out  unexpectedly,  and 
fiercely. 

Master  Bateson  was  one  of  those 
practical  young  gentlemen  who  believe 
in  having  a  shilling’s  worth  for  a  shil¬ 
ling  ;  and  when  after  a  day  or  two  he 
heard  himself  called  a  sneak  from  every 
corner  of  the  house,  it  occurred  to  him, 
“  What’s  the  use  of  being  called  a  sneak 
if  I’m  not  one  ?  ”  Whereupon  he 
marched  off  to  Bailsford,  and  informed 
him  that  Felgate  had  twice  screwed  his 
arm  ;  once  made  him  catch  hold  of  a 
poker  at  the  hot  end — the  proof  whereof 
he  bore  on  his  hand — had  once  made 
him  stand  in  the  corner  on  one  foot  for 
the  space  of  an  hour  by  the  clock  ;  and 
had  half  a  dozen  times  threatened  him 
that  unless  he  did  something  wrong  he 
would  accuse  him  of  theft  or  some  other 
horrible  crime  to  the  Doctor.  By  reason 
of  which  ill-usage  and  threats,  he,  the 
deponent,  went  in  bodily  fear  of  his 
life. 

“  Oh,  and  please,  Mr.  Bailsford,  be 
sure  and  not  let  him  know  I  told  you, 
or  he’ll  kill  me.” 

Bailsford  had  another  uncomfortable 
interview  with  Felgate  after  this.  Fel¬ 
gate  as  usual  began  by  impugning  the 
junior’s  veracity, but  on  the  master’s  pro¬ 
posing  to  send  for  the  boy,  and  let  him 
repeat  his  story  there  and  then,  he  sul¬ 
lenly  admitted  that  he  might  have  played 
practical  jokes  on  his  tender  person  of 
the  kind  suggested. 

When  Bailsford  said  the  matter  was  a 
serious  one,  the  prefect  smiled  depre- 
catingly,  and  said  it  was  not  pleasant 
to  him  to  be  spoken  to  in  this  manner, 
and  that  if  Mr.  Bailsford  wished  to 
punish  him  he  would  be  glad  to  have  it 
over  and  done  with. 

Bailsford  said  that  the  question  in  his 
mind  was  whether  he  would  allow  Fel¬ 
gate  to  continue  a  prefect  of  the  house. 
Whereupon  Felgate  promptly  changed 
colour  and  dropped  his  sneer  entirely. 

“  I’m  sure,”  said  he,  “  I  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  hurting  him.  I  may  have  been  a 
ti’ifle  inconsiderate,  but  I  didn’t  suppose 
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— he  didn't  complain  to  me,  so  I  could 
hardly  know  he  minded  it.” 

“  I  can  have  very  little  confidence  in 
!  a  prefect  who  acts  as  you  have  done, 
Felgate.” 

“  You  may  depend  on  me,  sir,  not  to 
touch  him  again.” 

“I  want  to  depend  on  more  than 
that,”  said  the  master.  “  As  a  prefect, 
you  hold  a  position  of  influence  in  the 
house.  If  that  influence  is  badly  used — ” 

“  I  don’t  think  you  will  have  to  com¬ 
plain  any  more,”  said  Felgate. 

“  1  sincerely  hope  not — for  you  may 
be  sure  another  offence  of  this  kind 
could  not  possibly  be  passed  over.  For 
the  present  I  shall  say  no  more  about 
this,  and  shall  do  my  best  to  treat  you 
with  the  same  confidence  as  heretofore. 
Just  now  we  need  all  to  work  together 
for  the  good  of  our  house  and  the 
school ;  and  the  boys  are  sure  to  look  to 
the  prefects  to  help  them.  Good  night, 
Felgate.” 

The  grimace  with  which  the  prefect 
returned  the  salute,  aftei'  the  door 
closed,  might  have  convinced  Bailsford, 
had  he  seen  it,  that  he  had  done  no  good 
either  to  himself,  the  house,  or  the  pre¬ 
fect  by  his  leniency. 

As  it  was,  lie  was  destined  to  make 
the  discovery  later  on. 

Felgate,  to  all  appearances,  resumed 
his  old  ways  in  the  house.  He  let  young 
Bateson  alone  and  kept  to  himself  his 
feud  with  the  master.  He  even  at¬ 
tempted  to  pretend  a  languid  interest 
in  the  new  ambitions  of  his  fellow  pre¬ 
fects,  and  at  Ainger’s  request  entered 
his  name  for  one  of  the  events  in  the 
Sports  list.  Bailsford  observed  with 
some  relief  that  he  appeared  to  recognise 
the  force  of  the  rebuke  which  had  been 
administered  him,  and  with  charac¬ 
teristic  hopefulness  was  tempted  to  look 
upon  the  incident  as  ended. 

It  was  by  no  means  ended.  Felgate, 
to  all  appearance  docile  and  penitent, 
nursed  his  wrath  within  him,  and 
kept  his  eye  open,  with  all  the  keenness 
of  a  sportsman,  to  the  slightest  opening 
for  a  revenge. 

In  a  quiet  way  he  continued  to  do  a 
good  deal  in  the  house  to  thwart  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  was  at  present 
knitting  all  factions  together. 

He  sneered  in  a  superior  way  at  the 
enthusiasm  all  round  him,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  one  or  two  of  the. 
fellows  a  little  ashamed  of  their  own 
eagerness. 

“It’s  beautiful,”  said  he,  “  to  see  you 
good  youngsters  bursting  yourselves 
about  a  race  or  two.  Why,  what  differ¬ 
ence  will  it  all  make  to  any  of  us  ?” 

“  It  will  be  rather  a  crow,”  suggested 
some  one,  “  if  we  lick  the  school  record.” 

“  Oh,  wonderful !  Who’ll  be  any  the 
wiser?  Do  you  suppose  they’ll  con¬ 
sider  themselves  beaten,  with  your  own 
umpires,  and  judges,  and  all  that? 
Besides,  the  day  of  the  School  Sports  it 
may  be  wet  or  blowing  hard  ;  and  our 
day  everything  may  be  in  our  favour. 
It’s  all  a  toss-up.  But  if  io  amuses  you, 
that’s  the  great  thing.  I’ve  entered  for 
one  event  to  oblige  Ainger — I  forget 
what  it  is.  But  I  really  don’t  expect 
the  world  will  stand  still  if  I  don’t  get 
it.  Anyhow,  I  can  say  I  got  it.  That 
will  do  just  as  well.” 

Boys  don’t  enjoy  cold  water  of  this 
sort  ;  and  one  or  two  there  were  who 


blushed  a  little  at  their  own  enthusiasm 
and  tried  in  a  mild  way  to  adopt  the- 
prefect’s  disparaging  tone. 

One  of  these,  the  cad  Hunger,  chanced 
to  indulge  in  this  sort  of  bragging  one 
afternoon  in  the  fields,  in  Ainger’s  hear¬ 
ing. 

“  Bless  you,  said  he.  “  I’m  in  for  the 
half-mile  and  a  few  other  things,  just  to 
oblige  Ainger.  But  what’s  the  use  of 
fagging  about  it  ?  I’m  not  going  to 
bother  for  nothing  at  all.  If  they  like 
to  say  I’ve  won,  they  may  ;  if  they  don’t, 
I’ll  try  not  to  cry.” 

“  What’s  that  you  say  1  ”  said  the  cap¬ 
tain,  coming  up. 

Munger  was  rather  taken  aback ;  but,, 
for  the  sake  of  those  standing  round,, 
made  a  mild  attempt  to  repeat  his 
remarks. 

■  “  Very  well,”  said  the  captain .  “  What 
events  are  you  down  for  ?  Ah,”  said  he,, 
consulting  a  paper  in  his  hand.  “  Half 
mile  —  quarter  —  hundred  yards,  and 
hurdles.”  He  put  his  pencil  through 
the  name  under  each  event.  “You’re 
scratched,  Hunger.  Here’s  the  two 
shillings,  your  entrance  fees.  We’ll  try 
to  get  on  without  you.” 

Hunger  gaped  in  an  imbecile  way, 
first  at  the  money  and  then  at  Ainger, 
and  then  sluxrk  off'  rather  abashed  to 
find  that  after  all  he  hadn’t  got  much 
credit  by  his  bragging. 

After  this,  for  a  while,  Felgate’s 
interference  fell  rather  flat,  and  might 
have  missed  fire  altogether  had  not 
Arthur  Herapatli,  of  ail  people,  given 
him  a  fresh  opportunity  of  settling 
scores  with  his  enemy  Bailsford. 

Arthur,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days, 
had  partially  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  the  exposure  of  his  “  Snowball,”  and 
in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  his  admirers 
had  explained  that  as,  perhaps,  there 
would  be  rather  too  much  trouble  in¬ 
volved  in  that  particular  method  of  col¬ 
lecting  funds,  it  might  be  better  to  revert 
to  the  simpler  process  of  going  round 
with  the  hat  and  getting  what  they 
could.  No  one  else,  fortunately,  had 
followed  Dig  in  his  alarming  calcula¬ 
tions,  and  no  one,  consequently,  divined 
the  real  motive  for  this  sudden  change. 
But  the  novelty  of  the  proposal  having 
worn  off,  the  ardour  of  the  contribu¬ 
tors  considerably  diminished.  Arthur 
had  to  resort  to  physical  force  with 
some  of  his  intimate  friends  in  and  out 
of  the  house  to  get  anything  out  of  them,, 
and  even  found  it  necessary  to  threaten 
some  of  the  “  Babies  ”  with  social  ostra¬ 
cism  before  he  could  bring  them  to  the 
giving-point. 

Even  so,  the  funds  came  in  slowly. 
The  result  of  a  fortnight’s  hard  work 
was  only  four  shillings  and  threepence,, 
and  to  get  even  that  wretched  sum 
Arthur  had  made  himself  temporary 
enemies  all  over  the  house. 

He  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  Daisy,, 
to  “  shell  out  ”  something,  and  strove  to- 
work  on  the  feelings  of  His  parents  to 
assist  him  to  do  honour  to  their  future 
son-in-law.  Meanwhile  he  conceived 
the  wild  project  of  approaching  the 
prefects  on  the  subject. 

Unluckily  for  everybody,  he  made  his 
first  attempt  with  Felgate. 

“  A  testimonial  for  Marky  ?  ”  inquired 
that  worthy.  “  What  for  ?  ” 

“  Well,  you  know  he’s  been  pretty 
civil  since  he  came,  and  he’s  backed  us 
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u  ID  in  that  row  about  Bickers,  you  know. 
We  thought  we’d  get  him  a  ring,  you 
know.  He’s  spoons  on  my  sister  Daisy, 
and  Dig  and  I  thought  it  would  fetch 
him  if  we  stuck  ‘Chuckey’ — that’s  the 
pet  name  he  calls  her — on  it.  Don't 
you  think  it  would  be  a  good  dodge? 
He’d  be  sure  to  be  pleased  if  he  saw 
your  name  on  the  list  of  subscribers, 
Felgate.” 

“  I’m  certain  of  that,”  said  Felgate, 
laughing,  “  and  if  only  I’d  got  any  tin 
I’d  be  delighted.  By  the  way,  I  fancy  I 
did  see  a  sixpence  kicking  about  some¬ 
where.” 

“  Thanks,  awfully.  That’ll  be  a  stun- 
ing  lift.  He’s  sure  to  be  extra  civil  to 
you  after  it.” 

“  Oh,  I  see.  Bribery,  is  it  ?  ”  said  Fel¬ 
gate,  laughing.  “And  what  particular 
reason  have  you  for  getting  Mr.  Chuckey 
a  testimonial  ?  ” 

“Ha,  ha!”  said  Arthur  who  felt 
bound  to  laugh  at  the  senior’s  joke. 
“Jolly  good  name  for  him.  Oh,  some 
of  the  fellows  think  he’s  backed  us  up, 
you  know,  about  Bickers  and  all  that. 
Thanks  awfully  for  the  sixpence,  Fel¬ 
gate.  I’ll  be  sure  and  stick  your  name 
at  the  top  of  the  list.  I  say,  when’s  that 
trial  adjourned  to  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  By  the  way,  young¬ 
ster,  what  a  smart  barrister  you  made 
that  evening.  Where  did  you  pick  it 
all  up  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Arthur,  feel¬ 
ing  rather  Mattered.  “  Dig  and  I  went 
and  heard  a  chap  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey  once.  It  was  rather  slow.  But, 
I  say,  do  you  really  think  1  doubled  up 
Dig  well  ?  He  was  awfully  wild.” 

“  1  don’t  wonder.  You  did  it  splen¬ 
didly.  Whatever  put  all  the  things 
into  your  head  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Arthur, 
getting  a  little  “tilted”  with  all  this 
Mattery  from  a  senior.  “  It  was  a  notion 
I  had.” 

“Hot  half  a  bad  notion,”  said  Felgate, 


beginning  to  think  the  game  was  worth 
following  up.  “Not  one  fellow  in  a 
dozen  would  have  thought  about  that 
match-box  up  on  the  ledge.” 

“  That’s  just  it.  It  must  have  been  a 
tall  chap  to  put  it  up  there.” 

“  Of  course,  unless  some  one  got  on  a 
chair.” 

“I  thought  of  that,”  responded  Arthur, 
grandly  ;  “  only  there  were  one  or  two 
other  tilings  to  come  out  if  I’d  had  time. 
I  say,  do  you  know  when  it’s  adjourned 
to  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  hope  not  for  long. 
I’d  like  to  hear  what  else  you’ve  got.  / 
could  never  make  up  such  things  to  save 
my  life.” 

“  Perhaps  I  didn’t  make  them  up,” 
said  Arthur,  who  felt  that  for  once  in  a 
way  thorough  justice  was  being  done  to 
his  own  cleverness. 

“  You  don’t  mean  you  can  produce 
I  the  actual  match-box  ?  Why,  you  ought 
i  to  be  made  Attorney-General  or  Lord 
Chancellor.” 

“  Can’t  I,  though,  I  can  !  ”  said  Arthur, 

|  “  and  something  else  too.  Suppose  we’d 
found  the  door  was  kept  open  with  a 
wedge  of  paper  addressed  in  a  certain 
handwriting  to  a  certain  name — eh  ?  and 
i  suppose  the  sack  had  the  initials  on  it  of 
the  same  fellow  that  the  paper  and 
match-box  belonged  to — eh?  That  would 
make  a  pretty  hot  case  for  our  side, 
wouldn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  My  word,  youngster  ;  you’re  a  sharp 
one.  But  I  suppose  it’s  all  make¬ 
up  !” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  Arthur,  flushed 
by  his  triumph. 

“  I’ll  believe  it  when  I  see  it,”  said 
Felgate,  sceptically. 

“  I’ll  show  it  you  now,”  said  Arthur, 
“  if  you’ll  promise  to  keep  it  dark.  I’m 
I  not  making  up  a  bit  of  it.” 

“  If  you  aren’t,  all  I  can  say  is — 
Where  are  they  ?  ”  , 

“  Come  and  see,”  said  Arthur,  leading 
i  the  way  to  his  study. 


Dig  was  out  on  leave  in  the  village. 

“  There  you  are,”  said  Arthur,  when 
he  had  opened  his  locker  and  produced 
the  precious  relics.  “  There’s  the  match 
box.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  others  of 
the  same  kind  ?  I  have.” 

“I  fancy  I  saw  one  once,”  said  Fel¬ 
gate. 

“  Belonging  to  a  fellow  six-foot  two 
who  could  reach  up  to  the  ledge  ?  ” 

Felgate  nodded. 

“  Now  look  at  that  paper — a  bit  of  the 
‘  Standard  ;  ’  there’s  part  of  the  address. 
I  fancy  I  know  my  sister  Daisy’s  fist 
when  I  see  it.  There  you  are !  That  was 
screwed  up  to  jam  open  the  door  to  keep 
it  from  sliding-to.  Six-foot  two  again. 
Then  there’s  the  sack — precious  like  an 
M  and  an  B  those  two  letters,  aren’t 
they;  and  M  B  is  precious  like  the 
initials  of  six-foot  two  again.  I  don’t 
blame  him  if  he  did  scrag  old  Bickers 
— very  good  job  ;  and  as  it  happens,  it 
don’t  hurt  our  house  very  much  now 
we’re  going  to  get  all  the  Sports  ;  and 
I’m  booked  for  the  Swift  Exhibition — 
£20  a  year  for  three  years.  We  mean 
to  back  him  up,  and  that’s  one  reason 
why  we’re  going  to  give  him  the  testi¬ 
monial — though  none  of  the  chaps 
except  Dig  knows  about  these  things. 
I  say,  be  sui’e  you  keep  it  quiet,  Felgate, 
won’t  you  ?  I  trust  you  not  to  tell  any 
body  a  word  about  it.” 

“Don’t  you  be  afraid  of  me,  youngster,” 
said  Felgate.  “I’d  advise  you  to  take 
good  care  of  those  things.  We’ll  have 
some  fun  with  them  when  the  trial  comes 
on  again.  Don’t  go  saying  too  much 
about  it  till  then.  Did  I  give  you  the 
j  sixpence?  No?  There  it  is. — Put  it  down 
from ‘A  Friend.’  I  must  go  now,  young 
’un.” 

He  departed,  leaving  Arthur  to  pack 
up  his  treasures,  amid  some  misgivings 
lest  the  sixpence  in  his  hand  was  after 
all  hardly  worth  the  secret  he  had 
bought  it  with. 

( To  be  continued.) 


\\TE  think  when  at  school 
>  t  What  a  bore  is  strict  rule, 
And  the  having  to  do  as  we’re  told  ; 
The  early  turn-out 
We  are  eager  to  scout, 

For  in  winter  the  mornings  are  cold. 


We  don’t  like  exams., 

M  ith  their  sapping  and  crams, 

And  we  don’t  see  what  good  they  can  do  ; 
For  Latin  and  Greek 
Yery  few  people  speak, 

And  we  don’t  mean  to  mix  with  those  few. 
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We  make  up  our  mind, 

When  we’ve  left  school  behind, 
That  our  time  will  be  jollier  far  ; 
We  then  shall  be  free 
Our  own  masters  to  be — 

But  how  ignorant  all  of  us  are  ! 

It’s  little  we  think 
As  we  stand  on  the  brink 
Of  the  serious  whirlpool  of  life. 

Of  losses  and  cares 
That  spring  up  unawares, 

And  the  daily  contention  and  strife. 


The  swindles  and  lies 
That  some  business  folk  prize, 

And  the  sharp-dealing  rascally  tricks  ; 
Anxieties  too 

Which  we  ne’er  before  knew. 

On  our  pathway  immediately  fix. 

We  study  and  plan, 

Make  the  best  fight  we  can, 

And  maintain  a  good  heart  while  we  fight ; 
But  turning  our  gaze 
To  the  long-past  school  days 
We  perceive  we  were  then  far  from  right. 


How  happy  they  were  ! 

Not  a  trouble  nor  care, 

Nor  anxiety  worthy  the  name  ; 

We  thought  them  big  then, 

We  were  boys,  and  not  men — 

And  as  years  pass  things  don’t  look  the  same. 
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COLTISH  CHRONICLES; 

OR,  THE  BOY’S  OWN  PONY. 
By  Cuthbert  Bradley. 


chapter  II. 


boys  iv a nt  a  pony  !  ” 
“Yes,  sir,  I’ve  a 
stable  full  of  ponies  I 
can  show  you.  Is  it 
a  general  utility  pony 
you  require,  sir  ?  ” 
said  Mr.  Topp,  the  dealer,  to  the  fond 
parent  with  his  boys. 


deration,  and  settles  the  point  at  once  as  to 
whether  or  no  he  is  fit  or  safe  to  ride. 

Every  day  we  see  very  young  children 
placed  on  tlie  backs  of  little  upright-slioul- 
dered,  jolting  ponies  or  donkeys,  who  potter 
along  on  their  fore-legs,  shaking  and  jarring 
the  poor  children  at  every  step.  _  As  well 
might  the  fond  parents  send  their  tender 


him.  A  good  plan  is  to  get  the  shape  of  a 
perfect  saddle-pony  into  the  mind’s  eye  as  a 
standard  of  comparison ;  then,  when  in¬ 
specting  ponies  in  the  rough,  the  eye  will 
look  for  those  points. 

Follow  the  example  of  the  ambitious  boy 
who  shot  at  the  moon ;  he  did  not  hit  it, 
I  grant,  because  it  was  too  far  off,  but  he 
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“No,  we  want  a  cream-coloured  pony, 
with  a  long  tail  and  mane,”  said  the  two 
little  boys. 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  the  dealer,  meditating, 
and  looking  as  though  he  had  been  asked  for  ! 
a  pony  resembling  a  monkey  or  something 
lie  had  never  heard  of  before.  “  What  is 
it  you  requires  the  pony  for,  young  gentle-  i 
men  ?  ” 

“Why,  to  ride,  of  course !”  said  the  small 
boys,  who  considered  the  pony  was  as  essen¬ 
tially  an  animal  to  ride  as  a  cow  is  one  to  i 
give  milk. 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  the  dealer,  buttoning  ; 
■his  coat,  briskly.  “Then  I  understands,  j 
young  gentleman,  you  wants  a  pony  as  , 
much  like  a  good  hack  in  shape,  and  as 
•little  like  a  donkey  as  possible.” 

You  may  never  have  thought  that  the  i 
-shape  of  a  pony  is  an  all-important  consi- 


offspring  for  a  ride  in  a  springless  cart,  for 
all  the  good  it  does  them ;  at  the  end  of  their 
journey  they  are  beaten  and  tired  and  stiff 
all  over. 

It  is  advisable  that  boys  should  not  be 
allowed  to  ride  much  when  too  young.  Let 
them  wait  till  they  are  ten  or  eleven  years 
old,  and  their  bones  set ;  then  be  careful  to 
get  them  an  animal  that  is  not  too  wide  for 
their  poor  little  legs  to  grasp.  Above  all, 
the  most  essential  point  to  be  observed  is 
to  see  that  the  pony  has  easy,  elastic  action, 
and  good  manners.  These  qualities  are  to 
be  found  in  the  best-shaped  well-bred 
horses. 

Few  there  are  who  can  afford  to  purchase 
perfection  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  good 
points  in  a  pony  that  go  to  constitute  per¬ 
fection  is  desirable  if  we  ever  hope  to 
appreciate  a  first-class  pony  when  we  meet 


aimed  so  high  that  as  a  matter  of  course  he 
shot  high.  You  can  do  the  same  over  get¬ 
ting  a  pony.  Your  Boy’s  Own  Paper 
will  teach  you  what  is  a  perfection  of  a 
pony  ;  few  of  you  will  be  able  to  buy  him  ; 
indeed  he  is  not  as  plentiful  as  blackberries 
anywhere.  But,  knowing  what  you  do,  I 
can  see  you  in  my  mind’s  eye  promptly 
sending  to  the  rightabouts  that  old  rascal, 
Screwdriver,  the  pony  coper.  He  wanted 
to  persuade  you  into  buying  his  little  mon¬ 
grel  pony,  that  would  have  disgraced  a 
respectable  donkey-stand  at  the  seaside. 
You  are  not  so  easily  satisfied.  It  will  cost 
just  as  much  to  keep  a  bad  pony  as  it  will 
to  keep  a  good  one,  and  the  bad  pony  is  no 
pleasure  to  ride,  and  is  bound  to  lose  you 
money  if  you  want  to  sell  him. 

Some  will  be  inclined  to  say,  “  I  do  not 
want  an  ornamental  pony;  it  cannot  matter 
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jiat  jie  looks  like,  so  Ion"  as  he  can  I  looks  may  therefore  he  taken  to  mean  good  I  through  a  bridle.  You  can  never  tell  until 
i)  ”  I  points,  not  of  necessity  prettiness.  I  you  have  tried  him,  for  there  is  a  saying, 


Forest-bred  Pony — General  utility. 


A  symmetrical  animal  is  always  beau-  |  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  |  “  The  horse  will  go  in  all  foims.  As  ofteu 
tiful ;  in  technical  language  he  is  an  animal  j  on  the  subject,  because  ponies,  like  human  j  as  not  an  ugly  animal  is  a  brilliant  pei- 


with  good  points,  and  is  sure  to  be  a  good 
mover,  because  lie  is  well  balanced  and  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  right  place.  Good 


I  beings,  are  often  contradictions.  The 
I  amazingly  handsome  pony  on  paper  may  in 
|  life  be  tiie  biggest  fraud  that  ever  looked 


former ;  but  then  he  has  certain  good  points 
which  are  detected  at  once  by  the  experi¬ 
enced  eye  of  a  judge  of  horseflesh. 
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Of  late  years  the  famous  breeds  of  moun¬ 
tain  and  forest  ponies  have  been  much  im¬ 
proved  in  shape  and  quality,  by  their 
■owners  turning  thoroughbred  ponies  into 
■the  droves. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  explain  the 
term  thoroughbred.  It  is  applied  to  a  horse 
whose  pedigree  can  be  traced  through  many 
generations,  the  members  of  whose  family 
have  distinguished  themselves,  and  are  re¬ 
corded  in  the  English  “  Stud  Book,”  a  dis¬ 
tinction  as  great  as  our  “  Peerage  !  ” 

The  thoroughbred  is  the  product  of  civi¬ 
lisation  ;  he  is,  in  fact,  the  equine  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  horse  tribe.  Racing  lias  been  his 
foster-mother,  for  it  has  put  to  the  test  his 
breeding,  his  speed,  his  power,  his  endur¬ 
ance,  his  courage,  and  his  stamina. 

England  is  the  home  of  the  thoroughbred 
horse,  and  his  superiority  is  recognised  in 
.all  parts  of  the  world  as  the  sole  source  of 
improvement  for  every  variety  of  the  horse 
tribe  in  Europe  and  America,  save  those 
used  in  the  dull  useful  labours  of  heavy 
■draught. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  pony  with  good 
blood  in  his  veins  ;  he  shows  it  in  his  head, 
in  his  eye,  aye,  and  in  the  carriage  of  his 
tail  too.  He  looks  a  bit  neater  in  shape  to 
the  common-bred  pony  ;  he  is  narrower  too 
— a  good  point  in  a  boy’s  pony.  He  is,  as 
it  were,  finished  off  a  bit  better,  without 
losing  any  of  the  beauties  in  his  points  of 
the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  standard  height  of  a  pony  is  fifteen 
hands  and  downwards,  or  anything  measur¬ 
ing  under  sixty  inches  at  the  withers,  four 


inches  being  one  hand  used  in  measuring 
horses. 

The  best  stamp  of  pony  we  can  get  into 
our  mind’s  eye,  as  a  comparison  for  other 
ponies,  is  the  English  blood-ponv,  because 
lie  is  the  gentleman  of  ponies.  His  points 
are  finer  and  more  noticeable  than  a  com¬ 
mon-bred  pony.  He  strikes  one  at  once  as 
being  a  picture  of  a  pony,  showing  lots  of 
quality,  and  looking  fit  to  gallop  for  a  man’s 
life,  and  it  would  take  a  hatful  of  money  to 
buy  him. 

The  forest-bred  pony  is  a  gipsy,  compared 
to  the  gentleman  of  a  pony  ;  but  he  is  a 
good  useful  old  sort,  not  a  brilliant  per¬ 
former,  but  a  plodding  old  general  utility 
pony,  fit  for  any  hard  work,  and  to  be 
bought  at  a  reasonable  figure  out  of  a 
drove. 

There  is  no  creature  of  the  universe — 
the  female  portion  of  the  human  race  ex¬ 
cepted — in  which  the  lines  of  beauty  are  so 
exquisitely  defined  as  they  are  in  a  well- 
shaped  horse. 

“  Dandy  Dick,”  the  blood-pony  that  has 
the  honour  to  appear  in  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  pages  of  the  B.  0.  P.,  is  a  bright 
bay  with  four  black  legs.  He  is  bred 
pretty  well  both  sides  of  his  head.  His 
father,  or,  in  technical  language,  his  sire, 
was  a  little  thoroughbred  horse,  probably 
about  fifteen  hands  in  height ;  and  his 
mother — or,  better  still,  his  dam  — was  a 
half-bred  Welsh  pony — a  first-class  one 
though,  her  father  being  an  English  cob 
and  her  mother  a  pure  Welsh  pony.  So  I 
do  not  think  that  “  Dandy  Dick”  has  very 


much  to  be  ashamed  of,  when  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  it  takes  only  two  generations 
to  make  a  gentleman. 

I  will  run  the  risk  of  being  put  down  as 
a  mane-and-tail  critic  of  a  horse,  for  these 
are  the  points  very  young  persons  exclaim 
about  first  when  they  meet  a  horse.  Per¬ 
haps  in  no  part  of  the  pony  does  that  signi- 
j  ficant  term,  “blood” — understanding  the 
word  as  meaning  pace,  power,  endurance, 
courage,  stamina,  breeding  —  show  itself 
more,  than  it  does  in  the  setting-on  of  the 
tail.  A  good  pony  will  carry  his  head  and 
tail  like  a  gentleman,  and  not  look  as 
though  he  were  ashamed  of  himself. 

The  tail  should  be  set  on  in  a  line  with 
the  back,  making  the  hindquarters  look 
squarer  and  stronger.  In  common -bred 
animals  the  back  from  behind  the  saddle 
rounds  off,  and  the  tail  is  put  on  low  down, 
and  carried  tucked  into  the  quarters. 

I  The  length  and  shape  of  the  tail  depends 
,  upon  your  own  judgment  in  having  it  cut. 

It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion ;  some 
■  people  like  to  see  it  long,  on  a  level  with 
the  hocks,  others  cannot  see  it  cut  too 
short.  I  would  only  say,  shape  the  tail  in 
character  to  suit  the  build  of  the  pony. 

A  lady  who  drives  some  first-class  ponies, 
whenever  she  buys  a  new  one  her  first 
order  is,  “  Off  with  his  head  and  tail,”  and 
the  pony’s  mane  and  tail  are  cut  as  short  as 
they  will  go. 

Leave  the  mane  on  a  saddle-pony ;  it  is 
so  uncommonly  useful  in  emergencies  to 
catch  hold  of,  if  he  tries  to  shake  you  off. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EEHAPS 
most  of 


us  asso¬ 
ciate  the 
idea  of  a 
b’ar  with 
the  grizz¬ 
ly  of  the 
Rockies, 
or  the 
fierce  de¬ 
nizen  of 
Polar  re- 
g  i  o  n  s . 
All  the  same,  the  In¬ 
dian  specimen,  as  the 
following  will  show,  is 
by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  He  is  of  two 
kinds  —  one  the  red- 
brown  bear  of  Cash- 
mere,  a  native  of  the 
Himalayas,  living  chiefly  about  the  snow¬ 
line,  which  in  that  range  lies  at  an  altitude 
■of  15,000  feet;  the  other  is  the  black  bear, 
found  on  lower  slopes,  where  he  haunts 
walnut  and  apricot  trees,  and  is  partial  to 
honey.  He  is  found  also  in  the  table-land 
of  Southern  India  in  the  jungles.  Both 
kinds  sometimes  measure  as  much  as  six 
feet  from  tlie  tip  of  his  nose  to  the  end  of 
the  stump  of  his  short  tail.  The  black 
bear  is  adorned  with  a  queer,  horseshoe¬ 
shaped  white  mark  on  tlie  chest,  a  good 
place  at  which  to  aim  at  him. 

The  strength  of  bears  is  enormous.  One 
constantly  comes  across  natives  who  have 
been  brushed  out  of  the  way  by  a  rude  push 
with  the  paw  of  a  bear,  with  the  result  of 
.losing  a  limb  or  a  part  of  their  jaw.  One 


MAULED  BY  A  BEAR: 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

By  E.  E.  Ctjthell, 

Author  of  “  The  Lost  Bell  of  Boshan,”  etc. 

of  the  great  dangers  of  the  sport  of  bear- 
shooting  is  that  of  getting  below  the  animal, 
who  may  then  charge  down  upon  his  anta¬ 
gonist.  But,  owing  to  their  bad  sight — 
they  have  queer,  small  eyes,  deep-sunk  in 
their  heads — and  their  greediness,  which 
absorbs  them  in  their  feeding,  a  bear  is  by 
no  means  difficult  to  stalk,  and  a  far  easier 
prey  than  an  ibex,  or  deer,  or  tiger. 

My  largest  bag  was  once  four  bears  in 
one  day.  It  was  in  Cashmere ;  we  had 
marched  ten  days  across  the  hills  to  a  val¬ 
ley  high  up  in  the  mountains,  where  we 
had  pitched  our  eighty-pound  tent.  I  was 
alone,  accompanied  only  by  two  shikaris, 
or  native  hunters,  as  guides,  a  cook,  and 
five  coolies  or  porters  to  carry  the  tent,  my 
bedding,  ammunition,  and  supplies  for  the 
whole  party,  for  we  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  obtaining  anything  but  milk  and  occa¬ 
sional  poultry.  It  was  the  month  of  April, 
the  best  season  for  bear-shooting,  for  Bruin, 
thin,  hungry,  and  full-furred,  has  only  just 
emerged  from  his  winter  hibernation. 
Rising  about  3  a.m.,  and  leaving  the  smoul¬ 
dering  camp-fire,  we  climb,  under  a  bright 
moon,  a  steep  pull  up  a  neighbouring  peak. 
It  is  essential  to  reach  our  point  of  vantage 
before  the  sun  is  up,  as,  after  sunrise,  the 
wind  blows  down  the  mountain,  and  would 
be  between  us  and  our  quarry. 

With  field-glasses  to  our  eyes  we  scan 
the  panorama,  bounded  to  the  north  by  the 
sharp-cut  peaks  of  snow  standing  out 
clearly  in  the  growing,  twilight.  The  bears 
are  now  returning  from  their  night’s  prowl, 
and  on  a  lucky  day  I  have  seen  as  many  as 
seventeen  within  a  radius  of  four  or  five 
miles.  When  a  likely  beast  is  spotted  hard 
at  work  unearthing  some  root  or  investi¬ 


gating  a  bees’-nest,  the  stalk  follows.  It 
may  be  over  difficult  ground,  and  mean 
steady  hard  work.  At.  last  we  reach  to 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  where  the  bear 
was  last  seen,  and,  with  a  doubled-up 
figure  and  cat-like  steps,  peer  over  the 
point  of  a  rock,  with  cartridge  put  in  and 
rifle  pointed. 

It  is  all  right.  Within  thirty  yards  is 
Brother  B’ar,  unconsciously  feeding.  But 
ah  !  he  suspects  something,  for  he  rises  on 
bis  bind  legs,,  grunts  and  sniff's  the  air. 
Now  ivas  the  time.  I  fired,  aiming  at  his 
chest.  Bruin  tumbled  over  and  rolled  down 
the  hill,  dead. 

So  much  for  number  one. 

Leaving  the  second  shikari  to  take  the 
skin,  we  made  for  a  point  above  us,  to  look 
out  for  more  sport.  On  turning  a  corner, 
however,  we  saw  a  little  above  us  a  bear 
coming  towards  us.  To  retire  hastily  out  of 
sight  and  to  struggle  up  the  hill,  so  as  to 
get  on  better  terms  with  the  animal,  was 
the  first  thought.  Then,  with  rifle  full- 
cock,  I  peeped  cautiously  over  the  edge  of 
a  rock,  to  get  a  view  of  my  friend.  When, 
— is  it  possible  ? — I  find  myself  almost  face 
to  face  with  Bruin.  Our  heads  nearly 
touch  ! 

But  he  was  the  more  surprised  of  the  two, 
for  he  had  no  notion  I  was  anywhere  about, 
and  he  swung  slowly  round  only  to  receive 
Iris  death-wound,  and  to  topple  down  the 
hill. 

Then  followed  breakfast,  and  the  hot 
hours  of  the  day,  spent  lying  on  one’s  back 
in  the  shade,  sleeping,  or  enjoying  dreamily 
the  wonderful'  panorama  of  fold  after  fold 
of  mountain  and  valley  spread  out  before 
one.  It  was  about  four  o’clock  when  the 


sun  hail  begun  to  go  down  that  I  accounted 
for  bears  number  three  and  four. 

About  a  mile  off  we  saw  a  hear  cross  a 
patch  of  snow.  After  a  careful  stalk  we 
came  close  upon  him.  But  he  is  not  alone  ; 
he  is  feeding  in  company  with  another  on  a 
little  plateau  between  two  hills.  I  get  a 
shot  at  him  and  he  makes  off,  excitedly, 
hanging  one  forearm,  1  after  him,  with  my 
second  rifle,  as  fast  as  1  can  go,  when  a 
whisper  from  my  shikari  makes  me  turn 
my  head  ! 

For  the  love  of  Allah,  sahib,  not  that 
wav  1  There,  up  that  tree  !  ” 

1*  take  his  advice,  and  from  the  tree  can 
see  over  the  precipice  as  to  whither  my 
wounded  friend  has  gone.  Lo,  and  behold  ! 
there  he  is,  resting  on  the  very  path  I  was 
taking,  and  on  the  look-out  for  me,  too  !  A 
steady  shot-  from  my  express,  and  down  he 
goes  into  some  bircli  bushes  below  him. 

Lie-loading  quickly,  1  look  out  for  him  to 
break  covert.  But  in  the  meantime  his 
•companion  has  taken  the  same  path,  and  as 
he  turns  and  looks  inquiringly  at  me,  I  get 
a  shot  at  him,  and  he  also  makes  off  into 
the  covert. 

I  re-load,  and  await  the  result.  Nothing 
emerges  from  the  patch  of  jungle.  So  after 
awhile  we  cautiously  approach  the  spot, 
and  the  second  shikari,  seeing  something- 
lying,  throws  a  stone,  and  then  pronounces 
it  dead.  And,  indeed,  upon  closer  inspec¬ 
tion  we  find  the  two  bears  lying  dead  side 
by  side. 

So  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  we  had 
killed  a  snake  as  we  set-  out  from  camp  that 
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morning.  Truly  the  natives  might  well 
account  it  a  good  omen  ! 

So  much  for  bear-shooting  in  the  Himala¬ 
yas.  It  was  amongst  the  great  black  hears 
of  the  semi-tropical  jungles  of  Southern  India 
that  the  following  much  more  serious  adven¬ 
ture  befell  me,  nearly  putting  an  end  to  me 
altogether,  and  leaving  a  gash  two  inches 
deep  down  my  thigh  for  life. 

We  were  a  party  of  two  or  three,  shooting 
in  a  vast  jungle  on  the  hanks  of  a  river, 
and  found  plenty  of  sambur  deer,  leopards, 
and  a  few  bears.  We  beat  the  jungle  by 
means  of  a  small  army  of  coolies,  the  sports¬ 
men  stationing  themselves  at  likely  spots 
for  the  game  to  break  covert.  A  very  large 
black  bear  lumbered  past  within  shot  of 
me.  I  missed  him,  and  he  disappeared 
back  again  into  the  jungle. 

Before  I  had  time  to  pursue  him,  how- 
!  ever,  the  bear,  headed  back  by  the  beaters, 
came  down  the  path  straight  towards  me, 
and  in  a  terrible  rage,  stalking  along  on 
liis  bind  legs  as  he  approached  me.  I 
fired,  and  bit  him,  but  on  lie  came,  and  in 
another  moment,  towering  above  me,  lie 
i  had  closed  with  me  and  knocked  me  down 
like  a  ninepin,  drawing  his  huge  claws 
!  across  me  from  my  shoulder  to  my  thigh. 
But  for  my  wearing  a  thick  woollen  cumber- 
bund,  or  belt,  wrapped  many  times  round 
my  middle,  he  must  all  but  inevitably  have 
injured  me  fatally. 

The  bear  stood  over  me  growling,  like  a 
cat  playing  with  a  mouse.  But  1  did  not 
lose  my  presence  of  mind,  and  managed  to 
get-  out  my  hunting-knife,  which,  with  all 
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the  strength  of  despair,  I  buried  up  to  its 
hilt  in  the  animal’s  chest. 

He  staggered  a  little,  and  the  blood 
poured  ;  hut  he  seized  me  the  next  minute 
with  his  jaws  round  my  thigh,  and  shook 
me.  The  thick  goatskin  leggings  I  wore 
stuffed  up  his  mouth  somewhat,  and  pro¬ 
bably  saved  my  leg,  hut  the  gash  is  there 
to  this  day. 

I  managed  to  get  my  knife  into  him  again, 
though,  at  this  juncture,  and  he  dropped  me, 
only  to  seize  me  again,  however,  this  time  on 
the  shin,  which  he  tore  from  knee  to  ankle. 
But  he  was  losing  blood  fast,  and  dropped  me 
a  second  time.  Then  he  pulled  himself  to¬ 
gether,  as  it  were,  and  had  another  go  at 
me.  This  time  he  seized  me  by  the  ankle, 
and  bit  one  of  the  tendons  nearly  through. 
A  sixteenth  of  an  inch  more,  and  I  should 
have  been  lame  for  life  ! 

But  the  hear  was  done  for.  Faint  from 
loss  of  blood,  lie  had  to  drop  me  again,  and 
staggered,  rolling  over.  He  picked  himself 
up,  though,  only  to  fall  again,  and  roll 
away  some  yards  from  where  I  lay,  and  to 
fall  dead. 

He  measured  six  feet  from  nose  to  tail. 
So  when  on  his  hind  legs  he  could  not  have 
stood  much  less  than  nine  feet  high. 

As  for  me,  wounded  as  I  was,  I  had  to  he 
carried  some  forty  miles,  across  two  rivers, 
in  a  litter  before  I  could  receive  medical 
attention,  and  narrowly  escaped  bleeding  to 
death.  As  it  was,  I  lay  two  months  on  my 
back,  and  it  was  a  question  as  to  whether 
they  would  not  have  to  amputate  the  leg 
that  had  been  so  severely  mauled  by  a  hear. 


CHESS. 


Problem  No.  199. 

By  V.  Gougias 


lil.Ac-K.  1 


Solutions. 

Problem  No.  189. — 1 ,  K— Kt  7,  BxKt 
(or  a,  b,  c).  2.  B — Iv  5  (eh.),  KxB.  3,  Q 
— B  6  mate. — (a)  K — Kt  3.  “2,  Q — K  B  4 
(eh.),  K — Q  (I.  3,  Q — K  4  mate. — [b)  P — 
Bo.  2,  Q — K  B  4  (cli.),  K  -B  4.  3,  Q — 

9  6  mate. — (e)  P — K  7.  2,  Q  x  P,  any 

move.  3.  B  mates  at  Kt  sq.  or  K  5  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Solved  by  E.  'Wool  house. 


( Continued  from  pac/e  303.) 


Problem  No.  190. — 1,  It — R  4. 
K — B  4.  2,  Kt— Q,  3  mate. 

K  x  B.  2,  R — 9  B  2  mate. 
K — B  6.  2,  Kt — K  2  mate. 

K — Iv  4.  2,  Kt — R  5  mate. 


K — Iv  5.  2,  Kt— Q  5  mate. 

K — Iv  6.  2,  R — Iv  2  mate. 

P — B  7.  2,  Kt — K  6  mate. 

P — B  4.  2,  Kt — 9  5  mate. 

Problem  No.  191.— 1,  B — Kt  o,  KxB 
(or  or-]  b,  c ).  2,  QxP  (ch.),  lv  x  Q  mate. — 

(«)  B — Ivt2.  2,  9 — Q3  (ch. ),  Kt  x  Q  mate. 
— (b)  B — B  sq...  2,  R — B  5  (ch. ),  B  x  It  mate. 
— (c)  Iv — Iv  4.  2,  Kt — Kt  4  (ch. ),  Kt  Kt 

mate. 


Problem  No.  192. — 1,  Q — KKtsq.,  Kt 
x  K  P  (or  a,  b,  c).  2,  Kt — Q  3  (ch.),  Iv  x  P 
(or  cl).  3,  Q — Kt  S  mate,  (cl)  K — B  4.  3, 
9 — Kt  6  mate. — (a)  Ktx  9  P-  2,  Q — Kt  4, 
and  3,  Q  mates  at  B  5  or  Kt  at  Q  3  accord¬ 
ingly. — (b)  P — B  4.  2,  Q — Kt  3  (ch.),  any 

move.  3,  Q — Kt  7  mate. — (c)  Iv — B  4.  2, 
Q — Kt  4  (ch.),  K — Iv  4.  3,  9  or  Kt  mates. 

Problem  No.  193. — 1,  R—  lv  B  sq.,  Iv  — 
Q  o  (or  a,  b).  2,  9- — Q  3  (ch.),  K — Iv  4.  3, 
P — B  4  mate. — (a)  Iv  x  P.  2,  R — Q  Kt  sip 
(ch.),  K  moves.  3,  Q  mates  at  R  S  or  Iv  4 
acc. — (b)  P — Iv  4.  2,  R — Q  Kt  sq.,  any. 
3,  9  mates  at  Q  3  or  K  4  accordingly.  This 
is  a  masterpiece  of  simplicity  and  beauty. 


Problem  No.  194. — The  black  P  is  on 
lv  B  3.— 1,  9— B  2,  Iv— Q  3  (or  a).  2,  B— 
95,  B  x  B  (or  b,  c).  3,  Kt — B  7  (ch.).  lv  x  P. 


4,  9. — B  S  mate. — (6)  KxB.  3,  Q — Q  3 
(ch. ),  K  moves.  4,  P  mates  accordingly. — 
('■)  K — Iv  4  or  P — K  7.  3,  Kt — B7  (ch.), 
K  x  B.  4,  9 — B  4  mate. — (ct)  B  x  P  or  P — 
Iv  7  or  B — Q  4.  2,  Q — B  5,  Iv — Q  3.  3,  Q 

— B  4  (ch. ),  Iv — B  4.  4,  P — Kt  4  mate. 
The  threat  is  2,  Q — Q  3,  and  3,  P — Kt  4 
mate. 

To  Chess  Correspondents. 

P.  G.  L.  F. — Your  3-mover  of  14  pieces 
will  appear. 

“  Astron.” — Too  easy. 

8.  Schett. — Merfort. — Four-mover  of  12 
pieces  acceptable. 

D.  8.  M. — The  four  games  show  a  slight 
improvement  in  your  play. 
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Huxgerford. — Your  beetles  were  very  badly 
packed,  and  reached  us  in  a  most  damaged 
condition.  No  1  is  Athous  hcemorrhoidalis; 
No.  2,  Carabus  monilis ;  No.  3,  Oeypus  olens ; 
Nos.  6  and  7,  Pterostichus  madidus;  No.  8, 
Pt.  vulgaris  ;  No.  9,  Calathus  cisteloides ;  and 
No.  11,  Carabus  violaceus.  The  others  are 
foreigners,  and  those  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name. 


T.  E.  CoWLE. — 1.  Guinea-pigs  :  bread-and-milk, 
potatoes,  and  other  garden  roots,  grain  and 
greenstuff.  Plenty  of  run,  ana  plenty  of  light. 


A  Donald.— 1.  Tumblers  do  well  for  beginners. 
2.  About  five  feet  by  three.  3.  From  five  shil¬ 
lings  a  pair.  4.  Must  have  an  aviary. 


An  Old  Bov  (Great  Shelford).  —  Yes,  you  are 
quite  at  liberty  to  exhibit  your  copy  in  oils  of 
fuir  picture,  provided  you.  clearly  state  that  it 


L.  Vereker.  —  Yrour  egg  belonged  to  a  missel 
thrush.  Pack  more  carefuly  another  time  ;  there 
was  scarcely  enough  of  it  left  to  identify. 

Mac. — “Josephus”  may  be  obtained  in  various 
forms,  from,  say,  two  shillings  upwards. 


Would-be  Lepidopterist.— The  moth  of  which  you 
send  a  drawing  is  not  a  Hook-tip,  but  a  Pyrale ; 
which,  we  will  not  undertake  to  say. 

E.  Pearce.  —We  have  already  written  on  Incubators. 


OSCAR  Litchfield.— Spratt’s  Soap  kills  those  vermin 
on  dogs.  They  are  not  fleas,  but  far  worse. 


T.  Y.  N.— You  can  order  it  through  your  bookseller. 


A.  II.  (Bristol.)— You  have  been  misinformed.  There 
is  no  compulsion  whatever  in  the  matter.  The 
Christmas  Number  is  issued  quite  distinct  from, 
the  December  part,  and  may  be  taken  or  not,  as 
you  please. 


B.  II. — Drawings  of  birds’  eggs  have  to  be  very  exact 
indeed  to  enable  one  to  identify  them.  Of  the 
three  which  you  send.  No.  1  is  probably  a  yellow- 
hammer’s,  Nc.  2  is  a  guillemot’s,  and  No.  3  looks 
like  a  jay’s.  Can't  say  what  the  white  one  you 
mention  is  unless  we  see  it.  It  is  rather  late  in  the 
day  to  be  giving  advice  about  planting  crocuses 
now.  October  and  November  are  the  best  months 
for  putting  them  in.  If  left  until  the  spring  they 
do  not  flower  so  well. 


PlGGV  and  Doyey. — 1.  As  a  rule,  with  but  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  pigeons  lay  two  eggs.  2.  Cock  and  hen, 
also  as  a  rule. 


A  Scotch  Bov.— 1.  Bentley’s  Botany.  2.  Keep  the 
bulbs  dry  aud  in  the  dark,  or  hang  them  up  in  a 
stroDg  paper  bag. 


Dodo.— The  egg  you  send  is  that  of  a  redstart. 


Rob  Pot.— In  our  papers  on  Athletics  we  will  touch 
on  many  boys’  troubles  —  nervousness,  round 
shoulders,  knock-knees,  etc. 


Young  Gardener.— It  would  take  a  whole  column 
to  answer  you,  but  we  hope  to  have  a  paper  on 
the  Amateur's  Greenhouse  before  many  months. 
Meanwhile,  keep  up  an  equable  temperature,  and 
consult  a  gardener. 


H.  Archer.— A  paste  of  ground  oats  and  milk  or 
water.  This  is  called  “  pig  dust.”  Peas  paste, 
sopped  bread,  snails  crushed,  shredded  meat.  Your 
thrush  will  thrive  on  them. 


J.  M.  P. — The  pigeons  of  one  season  can  be  mated 
next. 


Moineau. — Java  sparrows.  Feed  on  canary  seed1 
alone.  It  is  not  worth  while  breeding  the  ordinary 
kind,  and  difficult  also.  The  white  Java  sparrow 
will  build  in  a  deep  box.  Supply  a  mixture  of 
hay,  feathers,  hair,  etc. 


Maud.— Your  moth  was  undoubtedly  a  Humming¬ 
bird  Hawk,  which  sometimes  lingers  on  far  into 
the  autumn.  We  have  seen  it  hovering  over  gera¬ 
nium  flowers  as  late  as  October  25th. 


Entomologist. — 1.  No  ;  there  is  no  particular  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  males  and  the  females  of  the 
Vanessa  butterflies.  2.  We  have  never  heard  of 
“sembling”  with  a  lady  butterfly,  and  scarcely 
think  that  it  would  answer.  3.  ilr.  Cooke,  30, 
Museum  Street,  London,  W.C.,  generally  has  a  large 
stock  of  living  pupae  for  sale.  For  a  chrysalis  of 
the  Swallow-tail  Butterfly  you  will  probably  have 
to  pay  sixpence. 


M.  Scott  (Bishop  Auckland).— Yes ;  Jules  Verne's 
story  of  the  “  Cryptogram”  has  been  re-published 
from  our  pages  by  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  ;  but  it 
costs,  we  believe,  with  the  illustrations,  7s.  6d.,  or 
the  price  of  our  volume,  of  which  it  forms  but  a 
very  small  part. 


P.  G.  C.  W.  (Gippsland,  Australia)  writes  under  date 
of  October  4tli  :  “  I  saw  a  canvas  canoe  last  week 
which  a  boy  of  sixteen  built  from  the  instructions 
given  in  one  of  your  numbers.  The  canoe  is  greatly 
admired  bv  all  who  have  seen  it.'1 


Conchologist  -  The  shells  in  box  c  are  the  com¬ 
mon  Grey  Top  ;  those  in  boxes  D,  E,  F,  G,  and 
H  are  the  common  sea  snail,  which  varies 
immensely,  and  is  exceedingly  abundant  on 
rocky  shores. 


Yovsa  Fisherman.— When  the  book  is  ready  it 
will  be  duly  advertised  in  these  columns,  and 
can  then  be  ordered  through  any  bookseller. 


C.  H.  F.  (Clapton.)— If  the  paraffin  stove  is  con¬ 
structed  on  right  principles,  and  properly 
used,  there  should  be  no  smell.  Nearly  all 
paraffin  stoves  and  lamps  “  smell  bad  ”  if 
turned  down  low,  and  there  is  nothing  you  can 
“  mix  with  the  oil  '  to  prevent  this. 


Little  Lawyer.— Your  egg  was  terribly  smashed 
in  transit,  but  appears  to  be  that  of  a  common 
hunting.  Mix  a  very  little  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  in  spirits  of  wine,  insert  a  few  drops  into 
each  egg,  shake  well,  and  then  empty.  Be 
careful,  for  the  substance  in  question  is  a  most 
deadly  poison. 


Cl.  H.  A.  -l.  Yes,  Fulton’s  “Book  of  Pigeons,” 
separate  numbers,  sixpence  each.  2.  The 
metal  numbers  don’t  cost  much  ;  they  are  use¬ 
less  unless  you  mean  to  exhibit  the  young 
pigeons,  when  they  are  proof  of  age  if  put  on 
in  presence.of  an  official  before  all  the  nestling 
wing  feathers  are  moulted  out. 


LOGWOOD.— 1.  Our  first  and  second  volumes  are 
now  entirely  out  of  print  in  all  forms.  2.  The 
best  “training”  articles  we  know  of  are  those 
that  have  appeared  in  our  own  pages.  We 
hope  shortly  to  re-issue  them  in  book  form. 


P.  H.  D. — Your  “insect”  is  one  of  the  exotic 
centipedes,  which  run  to  a  great  size  in  the 
tropics.  We  cannot  return  specimens,  or 
reply  through  the  post. 


J.  B.  0.  H.  LT.-  For  all  matters  in  connection 
with  the  Band  of  Hope  movement  apply  to 
the  Secretary,  Band  of  Hope  Union,  Ludgate 
Hill,  E.C. 


J.  T.  F. — Each  of  the  B.  0.  P.  volumes  is  quite 
complete  in  itself,  all  stories,  etc.,  commenced 
in  any  volume  being  concluded  in  it. 


Angler.— The  numbers  containing  the  various 
articles  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  out  of 
print  but  Ashing  will  be  treated  fully  in  our 
forthcoming  volume  ol  “  Outdoor  Sports  and 
Pastime.,.” 


Inquisitive  (Dewsbury).— Mr.  E.  M.  Ballantyne 
and  Ret.  T.  S.  Millington  are  still  writing  for 
us  Mr.  H.  G  Kingston  has  been  dead  some 
years.  “  Captrin  Crawley”  is  also  dead. 


A.  T.  D.  (Winnipeg.)- 1.  Onlj  a  few  of  the  parts 
of  V  -Is.  m.  and  iv.  are  now  in  print.  2.  It 
means,  freely  translated,  “All  that  interests 
boys  forms  the  subject  of  this  book.”  (Our 
correspondent  thus  concludes  his  letter : 
“Almost  all  the  hoys  here  are  subscribers  to 
.the  B.  O.  P.”) 
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CHAPTER  X. — TORTURE  IS  APPLIED  IX 
VAIN,  AND  TRUE  LOVE  IS  NOT  TO  BE 
DECEIVED. 

WE  must  return  now  to  the  residence 
of  Ben- Ahmed  at  Mustapha. 
When  his  son  Osman  —  who  had 
seen  Hester  only  once  and  that  for  but 
a  few  minutes  —  discovered  that  the 
fair  slave  had  fled,  his  rage  knew  no 
bounds.  He  immediately  sent  for  Peter 
the  Great  and  sternly  asked  him  if  he 
knew  how  the  English  girl  had  escaped. 
Their  intercourse,  we  may  remark, 
was  carried  on  in  the  same  curious 
manner  as  that  referred  to  in  connection 
with  Ben-Ahmed.  Osman  spoke  in 
Lingua  Franca  and  Peter  replied  in  his 
ordinary  language. 

“  Oh  yes,  massa,  I  know,”  said  the 
latter,  with  intense  earnestness,  “she 
escaped  ober  de  wall.” 

“  Blockhead  !  ”  exclaimed  the  irate 
Osman,  who  was  a  sturdy  but  ill- 
favoured  specimen  of  Moslem  humanity. 
“  Of  course  I  know  that,  but  how  did  she 
escape  over  the  wall  !  ” 

“  Don’  know  dat,  massa.  You  see  Ps 
not  dere  at  de  time,  so  can’t  ’zactly  say. 
Moreober,  it  was  bery  dark,  an’  eben  if 
Ps  dar,  1  couldn’t  see  peepil  in  de 
dark.” 

“  You  lie  !  you  black  scoundrel !  and 
you  know  that  you  do.  Y ou  could  tell 
me  much  more  about  this  if  you  chose.” 

“  No,  indeed,  I  don’t  lie — if  a  slabe  may 
dar’  to  counterdick  his  massa,”  returned 
Peter,  humbly.  “  But  you’s  right  when 
you  say  I  could  tell  you  much  more. 
Oh !  I  could  tell  you  heaps  more  ! 
In  de  fuss’  place  I  was  sotin’  wicl  de 
oder  slabes  in  de  kitchen,  enjoyin’  our¬ 
selves  arter  supper,  w’en  we  hear  a  cry  ! 
— oh  my  !  how  my  heart  jump  !  Den  all 
our  legs  jump,  and  out  we  goed  wid  lan¬ 
terns  an’ — ” 

“  Fool !  don’t  I  know  all  that  1  Now, 
tell  me  the  truth,  has  the  English  slave, 
George  Fos — Fos — I  forget  his  name — ” 
“  Geo’ge  Foster,”  suggested  the  negro, 
with  an  amiable  look. 

“  Yes,  has  Foster  had  no  hand  in  the 
matter  ?  ” 

“  Unpossible,  I  t’ink,”  said  Peter. 
“  You  see  he  was  wid  me  and  all  de  oder 
slabes  when  de  girl  goed  off,  an’  I  don’ 
t’ink  eben  a.  Englishman  kin  be  in  two 
places  at  one  time.  But  you  kin  ax 
him  ;  he’s  in  de  gardin.” 

“  Go,  fetch  him,”  growled  the  young 
Moor,  “and  tell  four  of  my  men  to 
come  here.  They  are  waiting  outside.” 

The  negro  retired,  and,  soon  after, 
four  stout  Moorish  seamen  entered. 
They  seemed  worthy  of  their  gruff  com¬ 
mander,  who  ordered  them  to  stand  at 
the  inner  end  of  the  room.  As  he  spoke 
he  took  up  an  iron  instrument,  some¬ 
what  like  a  poker,  and  thrust  it  into  a 
brazier  which  contained  a  glowing  char¬ 
coal  lire. 

Presently  Peter  the  Great  returned 
with  young  Foster.  Osman  did  not 
condescend  to  speak  directly  to  him,  but 
held  communication  through  the  negro. 

Of  course  our  hero  could  throw  no 
light  on  the  subject,  being  utterly 
ignorant  of  everything — as  Peter  had 
wisely  taken  the  precaution  to  ensure — 
except  of  the  bare  fact  that  Hester  was 
gone. 

“Now,  it  is  my  opinion,”  said  Os¬ 
man,  with  a  savage  frown,  “  that  you 
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are  both  deceiving  me,  and  if  you  don’t 
tell  the  truth  I  will  take  means  to  force 
it  out  of  you.” 

Saying  this  he  turned  to  the  brazier 
and  pulled  out  the  iron  poker  to  see 
that  it  was  becoming  red-hot.  The 
countenance  of  the  negro  became  very 
grave  as  he  observed  this,  and  the  mid¬ 
shipman’s  heart  sank  within  him. 

“  So  you  deliberately  tell  me,”  said 
the  Moor,  abruptly,  as  he  wheeled  round 
and  confronted  Peter  the  Great,  “  that 
you  have  no  knowledge  as  to  where,  or 
with  whom,  this  girl  is  ?  ” 

“No,  massa,”  answered  the  negro, 
with  solemn  sincerity.  “  If  you  was 
to  skin  me  alive  I  not  able  to  tell  you 
whar  she  is  or  who  she  is  wid.” 

Peter  said  no  more  than  this  aloud, 
but  he  added,  internally,  that  he  would 
sooner  die  than  give  any  further  in¬ 
formation,  even  if  he  had  it  to  give. 

Osman  made  a  motion  with  his  hand 
as  a  signal  to  the  four  seamen,  who,  ad¬ 
vancing  quickly,  seized  the  negro,  and 
held  him  fast.  One  of  the  men  then 
stripped  off  the  poor  man’s  shirt.  At 
the  same  moment  Osman  drew  the 
red-hot  iron  from  the  fire,  and  deli¬ 
berately  laid  it  on  Peter’s  back,  the 
skin  of  which  hissed  and  almost  caught 
fire,  while  a  cloud  of  smoke  arose 
from  it. 

The  hapless  victim  did  not  struggle. 
He  was  well  aware  that  resistance 
would  be  useless.  He  merely  clenched 
his  teeth  and  hands.  But  when  Osman 
removed  the  iron  and  applied  it  to 
another  part  of  his  broad  back  a  deep 
groan  of  agony  burst  from  the  poor 
fellow,  and  beads  of  perspiration  rolled 
from  his  brow. . 

At  first  George  Foster  could  scarcely 
believe  his  eyes.  He  was  almost  para¬ 
lysed  by  an  intense  feeling  of  horror. 
Then  there  came  a  tremendous  re¬ 
bound.  Rage,  astonishment,  indig¬ 
nation,  fury,  and  a  host  of  cognate 
passions,  met  and  exploded  in  his 
bosom.  Tittering  a  yell  that  har¬ 
monised  therewith,  he  sprang  forward, 
Hit  Osman  a  straight  English  left¬ 
hander  between  the  eyes,  and  followed 
it  up  with  a  right-hander  in  the  gullet, 
which  sent  the  cruel  monster  flat  on  the 
floor,  and  his  head  saluted  the  bricks 
with  an  effective  bump.  In  his  fall  the 
Moor  overturned  the  brazier,  and 
brought  the  glowing  fire  upon  his 
bosom,  which  it  set  alight — his  gar¬ 
ments  being  made  of  cotton. 

To  leap  up  with  a  roar  of  pain  and 
shake  off  the  glowing  cinders  was  the 
work  of  a  moment.  In  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  two  of  the  stout  seamen  threw 
themselves  on  the  roused  midshipman, 
and  overcame  him — not,  however,  be¬ 
fore  one  of  them  had  received  a  black 
eye  and  the  other  a  bloody  nose,  for 
Moors  do  not  understand  the  art  of 
self-defence  with  the  fists. 

“  Down  with  him  !  ”  shouted  Osman, 
when  he  had  extinguished  the  flames. 

He  seized  a  supple  cane,  or  wand,  as 
the  seamen  threw  Foster  down,  and 
held  his  feet  in  the  air,  after  tearing 
off  his  shoes. 

Wild  with  fury,  Osman  brought  the 
cane  down  on  the  poor  youth’s  soles.  It 
was  his  first  taste  of  the  bastinado. 
The  agony  took  him  by  surprise,  and 
extorted  a  sharp  yell.  Next  moment 
his  teeth  were  in  the  calf  of  one  of  the 


men’s  legs,  and  his  right  hand  grasped 
the  baggy  trousers  of  the  other.  A 
compound  kick  and  plunge  over  turned 
them  both,  and  as  they  all  fell  into  a 
heap,  the  cheek  of  one  seaman  received 
a  stinging  blow  that  was  meant  for  the 
middy’s  soles. 

Things  had  reached  this  crisis,  and 
Peter  the  Great,  having  hurled  aside 
his  two  assailants,  was  on  the  point  of 
rushing  to  the  rescue  of  his  friend, 
when  the  door  burst  open,  and  Ben- 
Ahmed  stood  before  them  quivering 
with  indignation. 

“Is  this  your  return  for  my  forbear¬ 
ance!  Begone!”  lie  shouted  to  his  son 
in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

Osman  knew  his  father  too  well  to 
require  a  second  bidding.  He  left  the 
room  angrily,  and  a  look  from  Ben- 
Ahmed  sent  the  four  sailors  after  him. 

The  Moor  was  too  well  accustomed  to 
his  wild  son’s  ways  to  require  any  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  cause  of  the  fracas. 
Just  giving  one  glance  at  his  slaves,  to 
make  sure  that  neither  was  killed,  he 
left  the  room  as  hastily  as  he  had 
entered  it. 

“  My  poor  friend,”  exclaimed  the 
middy,  grasping  the  negro’s  hand  with 
a  gush  of  mingled  enthusiasm  and  pity, 
“1  trust  you  have  not  been  much  in¬ 
jured  by  that  inhuman  brute  ?” 

“  Oh,  bress  you  !  no.  It  do  smart  a 
bit,”  returned  Peter,  as  he  put  on  his 
shirt  uneasily,  “an’  I’s  used  to  it. 
Geo’ge,  you  know.  But  how’s  your  poo' 
feet!” 

“Well,  I’m  not  very  sure,”  replied 
Foster,  making  a  wry  face  as  he  sat 
down  to  examine  them.  “  How  it  did 
sting,  Peter  !  I  owe  a  heavy  debt  of 
gratitude  to  old  Ben-Ahmed  for  cutting 
it  short.  No,  the  skin  ’s  not  damaged,  I 
see,  but  there  are  two  or  three  most 
awful  wales.  D’you  know,  I  never  be¬ 
fore  this  day  felt  sorry  that  I  wasn't 
born  a  dog  !  ” 

“  Why’s  dat,  Geo'ge !  ” 

“Because  then  I  should  have  been 
able  to  make  my  teeth  meet  in  yon 
fellow’s  leg,  and  would  have  held  on  ! 
Yes,  I  don’t  know  what  I  would  not  have 
given  just  at  that  time  to  have  been 
born  a  mastiff,  or  a  huge  St.  Bernard, 
or  a  thoroughbred  British  bulldog,  with 
double  the  usual  allowance  of  canines 
and  grinders  !  ” 

The  negro  threw  back  his  head  and 
began  one  of  his  silent  laughs,  but  sud¬ 
denly  stopped,  opened  his  eyes  wide, 
pursed  his  lips,  and  moved  his  broad 
shoulders  uneasily. 

“  I  muss’  laugh  easy  for  some  time  to 
come,”  he  remarked. 

“  Poor  fellow  !  ”  said  F oster,  “  1  fear 
you  must.  I  say — how  my  soles  do 
sting  !  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  /  knows,”  returned  Peter, 
with  a  remarkably  intelligent  nod. 
“But  come.  We  muss’  go  an’  see  what 
massa ’s  agoin’  to  do,  for  you  bery  sure 
he  won’t  rest  quiet  till  he’s  turned  ebery 
stone  to  find  Missy  Hester.” 

Peter  the  Great  left  the  room  with  a 
brave  effort  to  suppress  a  groan  ;  while 
our  middy  followed  with  an  equally 
valorous  determination  not  to  limp.  In 
both  efforts  they  were  but  partially 
successful. 

As  Peter  had  prophesied,  Ben-Ahmed 
did  indeed  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
recover  Hester  Sommers,  but  there  was 


one  consideration  which  checked  him  a 
good  deal,  and  prevented  his  under¬ 
taking  the  search  as  openly  as  he 
wished,  and  that  was  the  fear  that  the 
Dey  himself  might  get  wind  of  what  he 
was  about,  and  so  become  inquisitive  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  stir  which  so  noted  a 
man  was  making  about  a  runaway 
slave.  For  Ben- A  limed  feared — and  so 
did  Osman — that  if  the  Bey  saw  Hester 
he  might  want  to  introduce  her  into  his 
own  household. 

The  caution  which  they  had  therefore 
to  observe  in  prosecuting  the  search 
was  all  in  favour  of  the  runaway. 

As  time  passed  by,  Hester,  alias 
Geo’giana,  began  to  feel  more  at  ease 
in  her  poor  abode  and  among  her  new 
friends,  who,  although  unrefined  in 
manners,  were  full  to  overflowing  with 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  so  that  at 
last  the  unfortunate  English  girl  began 
to  entertain  positive  affection  for  Missis 
Lilly  and  her  black  handmaiden. 

She  also  began  to  feel  more  at  ease  in 
traversing  the  intricate  streets  of  the 
city,  for  the  crowds  that  passed  her 
daily  had  evidently  too  much  to  do 
attending  to  their  own  business  to 
bestow  more  than  an  indifferent  glance 
at  two  negro  girls.  And  if  the  features 
of  one  of  the  two  was  not  according  to 
the  familiar  negro  type,  it  is  probable 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Algiers  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  tribes 
of  black  people  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
possess  the  well-formed  features  and 
comparatively  thin  lips  of  Europeans. 

As  Hester’s  anxieties  about  herself 
began  to  abate,  however,  her  desire  to 
find  out  where  and  how  her  father  was 
became  more  and  more  intense.  But 
the  poor  child  was  doomed  to  many 
months  of  hope  deferred  before  that 
desire  was  gratified. 

Peter  the  Great  did  indeed  make  a 
few  efforts  to  meet  with  him  again — 
sometimes  in  company  with  George 
Foster,  more  frequently  alone,  and 
occasionally  he  visited  Hester — having 
been  informed  by  his  sister  Dinah 
where  to  find  her — in  order  to  tell 
of  his  want  of  success,  and  to  com¬ 
fort  her  with  earnest  assurances  that 
he  would  “neber  forsake  her,”  but 
would  keei)  UP  a  constant  “look-out  for 
her  fadder  an’  an  eye  on  herself.” 

Consideration  for  the  girl’s  safety 
rendered  it  necessary  that  these  visits 
should  be  few  and  far  between,  and  of 
course,  owing  to  the  same  necessity,  our 
middy  was  not  permitted  to  visit  her  at 
all.  Indeed,  Peter  refused  to  tell  him 
even  where  she  was  hiding,  all  the  in¬ 
formation  he  condescended  to  give  being 
that  she  was  safe. 

“  You  see,  my  dear,”  said  Peter  to 
Hester,  in  a  paternal  tone,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  first  of  these  visits,  “if  I 
was  to  come  yar  oftin,  massa — spec’ally 
Osman — would  ’gin  to  wonder,  an’  cle 
moment  a  man  ’gins  to  wonder  he  ’gins 
to  suspec’,  an’  den  he  ’gins  to  watch ;  an’ 
if  it  comes  to  dat,  it’s  all  up  wid  you  an’ 
me.  So_  you  muss’  jest  keep  close  an’ 
say  nuffin’  till  de  tide  ’gins  to  turn  an’ 
de  wind  blow  fair.  De  good  Lord  kin 
turn  wind  an’  tide  when  He  likes,  so 
keep  your  heart  up,  Geo’giana  !  ” 

As  lie  uttered  the  last  word  the  negro 
put  his  great  hand  on  the  girl’s  shoulder 
and  patted  it. 

What  a  good  name  Geo’giana  am,” 
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he  continued,  bringing  his  eyes  to  bear 
on  the  slender  little  black  creature 
before  him ;  “  an’  what  a  good  nigger 
you  would  make  if  on’y  you  had  an 
elegant  flat  nose  an’  bootiful  thick  lips. 
Neber  mind,  you’s  better  lookin’  dan 
Sally,  anyhow,  an’  no  mortal  could  guess 
who  you  was,  eben  if  he  was  told  to 
look  hard  at  you  ! 

“  But  oh,  Peter,  this  is  such  an 
anxious,  weary  life,”  began  Hester,  with 
a  trembling  lip. 

“Now,  hold  on  dar  !  ”  interrupted  the 
negro,  almost  sternly;  “you  muss'  not 
cry,  whateber  you  do,  for  it  washes  of!' 
de  black.  You  muss’  lam  to  cumtroul 
your  feelin’s.” 

“I  will  try,”  returned  Hester,  at¬ 
tempting  to  smile.  “But  it  is  not  that 
I  am  discontented  with  my  lot,  for  they 
are  as  kind  to  me  here  as  if  they  were 
my  mother  and  sister,  and  I  like  doing 
the  embroidery  work  very  much — it’s 
not  that.  It  is  the  weary  waiting,  and 
hoping  for,  and  expecting  news  of  my 
darling  father — news  which  never 
comes.” 

“Now,  don’t  you  t’ink  like  dat, 
Geo’giana,  but  larn  to  submit — sub¬ 
mit— das  de  word.  De  news’ll  come  all 
in  good  time.  An’  news  allers  comes  in 
a  heap — suddently,  so  to  speak.  I  t  neber 
comes  slow.  Now,  look  yar.  i  wants 
you  to  make  me  a  solum  promise.” 

“  What  is  that  1  ”  asked  Hester, 
smiling  in  spite  of  herself  at  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  her  dark  friend’s  look  and 
manner. 

“It  am  dis.  Dat  you  will  neber  look 
surprised,  nor  speak  surprised,  no  mat¬ 
ter  howeber  much  you  may  feel  sur¬ 
prised.” 

“  You  impose  a  difficult  task  on  me, 
Peter.” 

“  Ob  course  I  do,  Geo’giana,  but  as 
your  life — an’  p’r’aps  mine,  but  dat  ain’t 
much — depends  on  it,  you’ll  see  de  need- 
sessity.” 

“  I  will  certainly  try — for1  your  sake 
as  well  as  my  own,”  returned  Hester, 
fervently. 

“Well,  I  t’ink  you  will,  but  it  ain't 
easy,  an’  I’ll  test  you  some  day.” 

It  was  moi’e  than  a  month  after  that 
before  Peter  the  Great  paid  her  another 
visit,  and,  to  the  poor  girl’s  grief,  he 
still  came  without  ne§vs  of  her  father. 
He  had  been  all  over  the  Kasba,  he  said, 
and  many  other  places  where  the  slaves 
worked,  but  he  meant  to  persevere. 
The  city  was  big,  and  it  would  take 
time,  but  “  Geo’giana  ”  was  to  cheer  up, 
for  he  would  “  neber  gib  in  !  ” 

One  morning  Peter  announced  to 
Foster  that  he  was  going  into  town  to 
make  purchases,  and  he  wanted  his 
assistance  to  carry  the  basket. 

“  Are  we  going  to  make  another 
search  for  poor  Mr.  Sommers  t  ”  asked 
the  middy,  as  he  walked  along  the  road 
holding  one  handle  of  the  empty 
basket. 

“No,  we’s  got  no  time  for  dat  to-day. 
I  muss’  be  back  early.  Got  time  only 
for  one  call  on  a  friend  ob  mine.  Das 
alb” 

As  the  negro  did  not  seein  inclined 
for  conversation,  Foster  forbore  to 
trouble  him,  but  observed,  without  re¬ 
marking  on  the  circumstance,  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  their  accustomed  way 
to  the  market-place,  they  passed  along 
many  narrow,  steep,  and  intricate 


streets  until  they  reached  what  the 
midshipman  conceived  to  be  the  very 
heart  of  the  city. 

“  Dis  am  de  house  ob  my  friend,”  said 
Peter,  stopping  in  front  of  an  opening 
which  descended  into  a  cellar.  “Foller 
me,  Geo’ge,  an’  bring  down  de  baskit 
wid  you.  Hallo,  Missis  Lilly  !  Is  you 
widin  ?  ” 

“Hi!  Das  you,  Peter  de  Great!” 
came  in  shrill  tones  from  below  as  they 
descended. 

“  Dumb  !  ”  exclaimed  Peter,  with 
peculiar  emphasis,  on  reaching  the 
cellar.  “  How  you  do,  Missis  Lilly  1 
Oberjoyed  to  see  you  lookin’  so  fresh. 
Just  looked  in  to  ax  how  you’s  gittin’ 
along.” 

Need  we  say  that  Peter’s  warning 
word  was  not  thrown  away  on  Hester 
Sommers,  who  was  seated  in  her  corner 
embroidering  with  gold  thread  a  pair 
of  red  morocco  slippers?  But,  fore¬ 
warned  though  she  was,  her  presence  of 
mind  was  put  to  a  tremendous  test 
when,  all  unexpectedly,  George  Foster 
descended  the  steps  and  stood  before 
her.  Fortunately,  while  the  youth  was 
bestowing  a  hearty  nautical  greeting  on 
Missis  Lilly— for  his  greeting  was  al¬ 
ways  hearty,  as  well  to  new  acquaint¬ 
ances  as  to  old  friends — Hester  had 
time  to  bend  over  her  work  and  thus 
conceal  the  sudden  pallor  followed  by 
an  equally  sudden  liusli  which  changed 
her  complexion  from  a  bluish  grey  to  a 
burnt  sienna.  When  George  turned  to 
glance  carelessly  at  her  she  was  totally 
absorbed  in  the  slipper. 

The  negro  watched  the  midshipman’s 
glance  with  keen  interest.  When  he 
saw  that  only  a  passing  look  was  be¬ 
stowed  on  Hester,  and  that  he  then 
turned  his  eyes  with  some  interest  to 
the  hole  where  Sally  was  pounding 
coffee  and  gasping  away  with  her 
wonted  energy,  he  said  to  himself  men¬ 
tally,  “  Ho,  Dinah,  but  you  am  a  cleber 
woman !  Geo’ge  don’t  rignise  her 
more’n  if  she  was  a  rigler  coloured 
gal !  I  do  b’lieve  her  own  fadder 
wouldn’t  know  her  !  ” 

He  then  proceeded  to  have  a  talk 
with  Missis  Lilly,  and  while  he  was 
thus  engaged  the  middy,  who  had  an 
inquiring  disposition,  began  to  look 
round  the  cellar  and  take  mental- 
artistic  notes  of  its  appearance.  Then 
he  went  up  to  Hester,  and,  taking  up 
one  of  the  finished  slippers,  examined  it. 

“  Most  beautiful !  Exquisite  !  ”  he 
said.  “  Does  it  take  you  long  to  do  this 
sort  of  thing  1  ” 

The  girl  did  not  reply. 

“  She’s  dumb  !  ”  said  Peter,  quickly. 

“Ah,  poor  thing  !”  returned  Foster, 
in  a  voice  of  pity.  “  Deaf,  too,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  as  to  dat, 
Geo’ge.”  _ 

“  Is  this  one  dumb  too  ?  ”  asked  the 
middy,  pointing  to  the  coffee-hole. 

“  Oh,  dear  no  !  ”  interposed  Lilly. 
“  Sally  a’n’t  dumb  ;  she’s  awrful  sharp 
with  ’er  tongue  !  ” 

“  She  ought  to  be  deaf  anyhow,  con¬ 
sidering  the  row  she  kicks  up  down 
there !  ” 

“Come  now,  Geo’ge,  it’s  time  we  was 
goin’.  So  jfick  up  de  baskit  an’  go 
ahead.” 

Bidding  Missis  Lilly  an  affectionate 
adieu,  the  tv'o  slaves  left  the  cellar,  to 


the  intense  relief  of  poor  Hester,  who 
scarce  knew  whether  to  laugh  or  cry 
over  the  visit.  She  had  been  so  eagerly 
anxious  to  speak  to  Foster,  yet  had 
managed  to  keep  her  promise  in  spite 
of  the  peculiarly  trying  circumstances. 

“  Peter,”  said  the  middy,  when  they 
had  got  well  out  of  the  town  on  their 
way  home,  “  what  made  you  say  ‘dumb’ 
so  emphatically  when  you  descended 
into  that  cellar  ?  ” 

“  Did  I  say  ‘  dumb  ’  ?  ”  returned  the 
negro,  with  an  inquiring  look  at  the 
clouds. 

“  You  certainly  did.” 

“  ’Phatically,  too  ?  ” 


“  Yes,  most  emphatically.” 

“Well,  now,  das  most  remarkibly 
strange!” 

“Not so  strange  as  my  finding Plester 
Sommers  in  a  coal-hole  making  golden 
slippers  !  ” 

At  this  Peter  set  down  the  basket, 
threw  back  his  head,  and  took  a  pro- 
,  longed  silent  laugh. 

“Now  dat  is  de  strangest  t’ing  oball. 

!  Didn’t  I  t’ink  you  not  rignise  her  one 
:  bit  !  ” 

“  Peter,”  returned  the  midshipman, 
[  gravely,  “  you  ought  to  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  true  love  pierces  every 
|  disguise.” 


“  Das  troo,  Geo’ge,”  said  Peter,  as  he 
J  lifted  his  end  of  the  basket  and  resumed 
the  journey.  “  Lub  is  a  wonderful  t’ing, 
an’  I  ain’t  sure  what  might  come  ob  it 
if  I  was  took  unawares  to  see  my  Ange¬ 
lica  arter  she’d  bin  painted  white. 
But  dere’s  one  t’ing  as  comforts  me  a 
leetle,  an’  dat  is,  dat  Peter  de  Great  ain’t 
de  biggest  hyperkrite  in  de  world  arter 
all,  for  de  way  you  purtended  not  to 
know  dat  gal,  an’  de  way  she  purtended 
not  to  know  you ,  hab  took  de  wind  out 
ob  my  sails  altogidder  !  ” 

(To  be  continued.) 


OR,  THE  HERITAGE  OF  KARE  THE  GREAT. 
By  Charles  Deslys. 

Part  I. 

CHAPTER  VI. 


s  Eginhard  had  foreseen,  it  was  as  a 
captive  that  Lodwig  was  held  in 
the  camp  of  his  sons.  But  he  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate  without  complaint, 
for  they  had  left  him  Karl  and  Judith. 
And  hoping  that  Heaven  would  send  a 
ray  of  pity  into  the  hearts  of  his  sons, 
he  trusted  that  two  of  them,  at  the 
least,  would  repent.  These  were  Louis 
the  German,  and  Pepin,  King  of  Aqui¬ 
taine. 

Both  were  men  narrow  in  mind  and 
coarse  of  life — almost  savages  in  fact ; 
the  first  knowing  no  other  passion  but 
that  of  the  chase,  the  other  being  better 
known  as  Pepin  the  Drinker ;  but  in 
them  the  fine  qualities  of  the  race  were 
not  entirely  wanting. 

Unfortunately  such  could  not  be  said 
of  the  eldest  son,  Lothar,  King  of  Italy. 
He  had  been  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  empire,  but  had  been  deprived  of 
this  position  on  account  of  the  recent 


revolts,  and  he  had  conceived  against 
him  one  of  those  hatreds  that  never  for¬ 
give.  He  was  of  a  violent,  egotistical 
nature,  greedy,  and  above  everything 
ambitious.  Feigning  to  be  only  jealous 
of  Karl,  he  coveted,  with  quite  as  much 
ardour,  the  kingdoms  of  his  other 
brothers.  The  dream  of  his  life  was  to 
reunite  and  absorb  in  himself  the  whole 
empire  of  his  grandfather. 

As  soon  as  Lodwig  had  been  received 
j  with  due  ceremony,  Ganelon  sought 
1  audience  of  Lothar.  Lothar  welcomed 
him  with  a  frown  that  meant  much. 
The  all-powerful  favourite  took  appa¬ 
rently  no  notice  of  his  master’s  ill- 
humour,  but  leant  and  whispered  in  his 
ear, 

“He  who  fails  once  may  succeed  a 
second  time.  He  only  wants  the 
chance.” 

“  But  how  1  How  ?  ” 

“  In  a  voyage,  for  instance  ;  in  a  long 


voyage  where  there  may  be  so  many 
accidents.” 

“  What  voyage  do  you  mean  1  ” 

“Do  they  not  crown  emperors  at 
Aachen  1  ” 

“  Yes  ;  well  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  start  to-day  for  Aachen  1  ” 

The  smile  appeared  again  on  the 
fevered  face  of  Lothar ;  but  when 
Ganelon  would  have  gone  into  details 
he  stopped  him  at  once. 

“  You  are  free  to  act  as  you  like.  I 
will  know  nothing  about  it.  We  shall 
be  on  the  road  in  an  hour.” 

“  In  eight  hours,”  said  Ganelon,  “  I 
shall  be  the  first  chamberlain  of  the 
Emperor  Lothar.” 

The  grand  council  was  immediately 
summoned,  anil  voted  witli  enthusiasm 
for  departure,  and  the  early  coronation 
of  Lodwig’s  successor. 

“  But,”  said  the  two  other  sons,  “  what 
about  father  1  ” 

“  I  have  seen  him,”  said  Lothar,  “  and 
he  will  consent.” 

Then  he  talked  to  Louis  the  German 
of  the  hunting  they  would  have  on 
the  road  ;  to  Pepin  the  Drinker  of  the 
noble  wine  they  could  taste  as  they 
passed  ;  and  neither  Pepin  nor  Louis 
thought  any  more  of  the  prisoner. 

Among  the  nobles  of  the  empire  there 
were,  however,  some  who  wished  to  as¬ 
sure  themselves  of  the  truth  of  Lothar’s 
assertion,  and  endeavoured  to  see  the 
old  emperor  ;  but  the  door  of  the  tent 
was  closed  against  them. 

Attracted  by  the  noise,  Lodwig  would 
have  gone  out,  but  his  way  was  barred 
by  the  guards,  and  as  he  insisted  on. 
speaking  to  his  sons,  he  was  told, 

“  If  you  are  not  quiet  at  once,  J  udith 
I  and  Karl  will  be  taken  away  from  you.” 

And,  subdued  by  the  threat,  the  old 
man  was  silent. 

An  hour  later  he  was  ordered  to  take 
his  seat  in  one  of  those  large,  heavy 
chariots  which  at  that  time  were  used 
for  the  wounded  and  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Again  he  obeyed.  Karl  entered 
first,  then  Judith  and  Genevieve. 

Heavy  draperies  were  hung  round 
1  the  chariot,  so  that  it  became  a  sort  of 
rolling  tent.  The  prisoners  had  the 
consolation  of  being  unseen,  but  they 
could  hear  the  jests  and  insults  of  the 
soldiers  who  guarded  them. 

As  Ganelon  had  been  promised,  the 
whole  army  was  on  the  march  to 
Aachen.  But  the  immense  multitude 
was  delayed  by  its  baggage  train,  and 
moved  too  slowly  to  suit  the  ambition 
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of  the  future  emperor,  and  he  resolved 
to  go  on  in  advance  with  those  who 
seemed  best  devoted  to  him  ;  and  with 
him  lie  took  his  two  brothers,  whom  he 
hoped  to  make  his  victims. 

A  little  below  Strasburg  lay  a  flotilla 
of  boats  and  rafts,  collected  in  a  hurry. 
The  tent  was  taken  from  the  chariot 
and  erected  on  one  of  the  boats,  and 
again  the  four  prisoners  found  them¬ 
selves  together. 

In  front  of  the  tent  was  a  large  space 


left  for  thirty-six  rowers,  who  worked 
in  relays  of  a  dozen  at  a  time. 

In  a  similar  boat,  but  larger  and 
more  richly  decorated,  the  emperor’s 
three  sons  took  their  places,  but,  whether 
from  antipathy  or  shame,  they  kept  as 
far  from  their  father’s  floating  prison 
as  they  could. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  day  the 
boats  were  moored  opposite  Mainz, 
which  in  those  days  was  called  the 
Golden  Town.  At  Mainz  a  grand  ban¬ 
quet  was  given  in  the  ancient  palace  of 
Drusus  to  the  illustrious  guests. 

'Phe  vast  Roman  hall  was  draped 
with  precious  fabrics,  ornamented  with 
foliage  and  flowers,  and  lighted  by  a 
hundred  living  candlesticks,  grotesque 
dwarfs,  or  half-naked  slaves,  whose 
perfumed  torches  were  reflected  mar¬ 
vellously  on  the  panoplies  and  trophies, 
the  massive  jewellery,  and  the  glitter¬ 
ing  gems,  on  the  armour  of  the  atten¬ 
dants  erect  round  the  table,  and  on  the 
dazzling  costumes  of  the  guests  who 
reclined  in  antique  fashion  on  heaps  of 
costly  furs. 

It  was  a  time  of  robust  appetites  and 
much  drinking,  and  the  three  kings  did 
full  justice  to  the  hospitality.  To  tell 
how  many  amphoras  were  emptied  is 
not  needed,  nor  need  we  catalogue  the 
dishes. 

“  Count,”  said  Lothar,  who  had  not 
taken  as  much  as  his  brothers,  but  still 
had  drunk  very  much  more  than  was 
good  for  him,  “  when  we  began  I  asked 
you  if  it  was  not  at  Mainz  that  there 
lived  the  astrologer  who  made  sucli 
wonderfully  true  predictions  for  our 
grandfather,  and  who  wrote  his  his¬ 
tory  ?  ” 


mitted  to  reveal  the  future.  I  am  ^ 
here!” 

And,  as  if  he  had  started  from  the 
ground,  the  guests  saw  the  astrologer 
was  amongst  them. 

Over  his  long  black  robe  with  red 
embroidery,  fell  a  mantle  of  red  on 
which  the  designs  on  the  robe  were 
repeated  in  black.  A  hood  of  red  and 
black,  like  that  worn  to-day  by  Spanish 
penitents,  hid  his  head  and  face,  and 
allowed  only  his  eyes  to  be  seen. 


There  was  silence.  Even  the  bravest 
could  not  keep  from  shuddering. 

The  astrologer  walked  straight  up  to 
Lotliar,  and  continued, 

“  It  was  you  who  called  me  here  ; 
what  is  it  you  wish  1  ” 

“  To  know  the  future,”  answered  the 
would-be  emperor,  after  a  long  pause. 
The  silence  grew  deeper. 


“Heaven  allowed  Joseph  to  be  sold 
by  his  brethren,  but  he  became  the 
greatest  amongst  them.” 

“Enough!  Enough!”  shouted Lothar, 
who  expected  a  flatterer  and  found  a 
judge. 

Louis  and  Pepin  frowned,  and  listened 
j  with  eager  dulness.  The  guests  and 
i  attendants  seemed  turned  to  statues ; 
Ganelon  alone  dared  to  advance  to¬ 
wards  the  mysterious  astrologer,  and 
seemed  trying  to  recognise  him  beneath 
his  hood. 

“  You  called  me  here,  Lothar,  and  you 
must  hear  me  to  the  end.  Heaven  pro¬ 
tects  the  work  of  Karl,  and  wills  that 
the  crown  remain  on  the  head  of  his 
son.  Heaven  protects  the  empire  of  the 
Franks,  and  wills  that  among  all  people 
they  shall  be  the  first.  Woe,  then,  to 
all  hardened  traitors,  but  pardon  and 
glory  to  those  who  have  only  strayed 
away,  who  hasten  to  return  to  their 
duty.  Were  they  only  one  against  a 
hundred  they  will  win.  That  is  the 
will  of  Heaven.  If  the  living  are  not 
enough,  the  tombs  will  open  to  give  the 
Emperor  Lodwig  soldiers  more  invin¬ 
cible  ;  the  dead  will  come  to  life  !  ” 

A  long  murmur  of  fear  ran  through 
the  assembly.  Lothar  alone  dared  to 
laugh,  but  the  laugh  was  forced  and 
short,  for  its  sound  seemed  to  frighten 
him.  And  then  he  rose. 

“  A  proof  that  you  are  not  an  im¬ 
postor  !  ”  said  he — “  a  proof  this  mo¬ 
ment,  or  I  will  have  you  thrown  to  my 


dogs!” 


1  You  who  called  me  here,  Lothar.’ 


“  Again  the  four  prisoners  found  themselves  together.” 


“You  did,”  said  the  noble,  “and 
according  to  your  wish  1  have  sum¬ 
moned  the  old  man  here.” 

“  Why  have  I  not  seen  him  yet  1  ” 

“  For  three  reasons — his  great  age,  I 
his  living  far  from  the  town,  and  his 
illness.  He  was  almost  dying  last  time 
I  went  to  him,  and  it  may  be  that  he  is 
now  in  another  world.” 

And  as  the  count  finished  speaking  a 
voice  was  heard — 

“  I  am  of  those  to  whom  it  is  per- 


The  voice  of  the  astrologer,  clear  and 
solemn  as  if  from  a  trumpet,  was  heard 
to  reply, 

“  Those  who  are  on  high  shall  be  laid 
low,  and  those  that  are  low  shall  be 
raised  on  high  !  Thus  it  is  written.” 

“  Will  you  tell  us,”  asked  Lothar,  “  if 
our  father  will  recover  from  his  fall 
and  have  his  will  on  us  1  ” 

“  Heaven  never  takes  the  part  of  an 
ungrateful  son.” 

“  Then  Heaven  will  take  Karl’s  part.” 


“  Behold  !  ”  said  the  astrologer,  im¬ 
passively.  “  See  who  comes  to  threaten 
you  in  like  manner  !  Behold,  and  be 
convinced  !  ” 

A  knight  in  complete  armour  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  astrologer. 

How  had  he  come  there  1  No  one 
knew. 

The  astrologer  lifted  the  vizor  of  the 
knight’s  helmet. 

“  Roland  !  ”  exclaimed  Ganelon,  step¬ 
ping  back  appalled. 
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“  Roland  !  Roland  !  ”  was  repeated 
round  the  table,  in  voices  of  terror. 

“  France  and  Karl !  ”  said  the  phan¬ 
tom,  brandishing  the  terrible  Durandal 
which  he  had  just  drawn  from  its 
sheath. 

And  in  the  old  hall  of  Drusus,  where 


a  few  minutes  before  resounded  the  | 
uproarious  merriment  of  the  feast,  I 
there  was  indescribable  tumult.  Every  j 
one  rose,  intending  to  be  the  first  j 
to  escape.  Most  were  drunk,  and  fell  ! 
as  they  ran,  when  they  rolled  over  each  j 
other  and  fought,  and  rose  and  ran  I 


again.  The  table  was  upset,  the  wine 
flowed  on  the  pavement  and  mingled 
with  the  blood  among  the  wreckage  of 
the  food  and  finery,  and,  as  at  the  feast 
of  Balthazar,  the  lights  went  out,  and 
in  the  darkness  the  phantom  and  the 
astrologer  disappeared. 

( To  be  continued.) 


BIRDS  OF  NIGHT. 

By  a  Naturalist,  Author  of  “  Patch,”  etc. 
part  i. 


HAT  you  can  find  to  look  at  in  that 
lot  of  varmints  beats  me.  You 
may  look  at  ’em  for  a  week  if  it’s  any  good 
to  you.  I  wish  there  wasn’t  so  many  of 
’em,  I  do.  All  that  lot ’s  bin  killed  this 
year.  That  one  you  seem  most  struck 
with  was  knocked  over  last  autumn.” 

Half  to  myself,  I  mutter,  “  Poor  things  ! 
not  much  harm  have  you  done.  ” 

“  What,  you  mean  to  say  a  good  word 
for  them  owls  ?  Surely,  man  alive,  you 
must  be  going  daft.  ” 

“  I  do,  and  what’s  more,  if  this  estate 
belonged  to  me,  not  one  of  these  birds 
should  be  spread-eagled  out  here.” 

“  Well,  all  I  can  say,  Mr.  Who-ever-you- 
are,  is,  you  don’t  know  nothing  about  it. 
They’re  varmints.  Owls  or  hawks,  or  no¬ 
thing  of  that  sort  never  did  any  good  nor 
never  will ;  but  you  can  look  at  ’em,  and 
keep  on  lookin’  at  ’em.  You  won’t  get  any 
good  out  of  that  lot.”  These  were  the 
sentiments  on  the  whole  family  of  raptores 
— birds  of  prey — which  the  keeper  shared 
with  nearly  all  of  his  calling. 

As  a  field  naturalist,  I  will  pass  over  the 
eagle  and  snow  owls — they  are  such  rare 
visitors  to  England,  and  their  home  is  in 
other  lands  —  and  will  try  to  give  some 
description,  from  personal  observation,  of 
the  members  of  the  owl  tribe  more  com¬ 
monly  found  in  this  country. 

The  sun  has  gone  down,  leaving  an  after¬ 
glow  which  throws  a  flood  of  soft  light 


over  the  landscape.  The  old  farmhouse 
and  buildings,  surrounded  by  large  elms, 
are  enveloped  in  a  purple  haze,  which 
affords  much  enjoyment  to  the  lover  of 
nature,  whose  reverie  is  undisturbed. 
Hilence  is  only  broken  by  the  tinkling  of 
distant  sheep  bells  and  the  occasional  bark¬ 
ing  of  the  shepherds’  dogs.  With  measured 
Happing  flight  out  from  the  farm  comes  the 
beautifully  buff- marked,  white  -  breasted, 
dark-eyed  barn  owl,  with  his  curious 
elongated,  almost  heart-shaped  face.  He  is 
now  overhead,  and  you  can  hear  his  hissing 
scream  as  he  passes  into  the  meadows, 
j  where  he  works  the  fields  like  a  pointer, 
i  Shortly  he  is  joined  by  his  mate.  They  have 
not  long  to  hunt  for  a  meal  :  for  suddenly 
t  dropping  down  he  has  a  mouse  in  his  claws 
|  and  his  mate  has  another.  Back  they  go 
to  their  young  ones  that  are  not  quite  able 
to  fly,  and  are  looking  out  for  their  parents 
[  like  so  many  cats,  to  which  they  bear  a 
striking  resemblance.  Their  appetites  are 
good,  but  they  have  not  long  to  wait,  for 
mother  and  father  owl  are  oft'  and  hunting 
again  almost  immediately ;  and  nearly 
through  the  whole  night  long  they  thus 
continue  to  fulfil  their  paternal  duties. 

Only  those  acquainted  with  country  life 
would  credit  the  number  of  different  kinds 
of  mice  to  be  met  with  in  the  grass  fields, 
j  The  short -tailed,  stout-bodied  meadow- 
'  mouse,  called  by  the  country  people  the 
dog-mouse,  in  size  resembling  a  young  rat, 


tlje wood-mouse,  and.  the  shrew-mouse  are 
ail  found  there.  These,  together  with  the 
barn  or  house-mouse,  are  the  chief  source 
of  food  for  owls  and  their  young  all  the 
year  round.  I  cannot  say  that  these  are 
their  exclusive  diet,  for,  as  you  can  see 
from  their  castings,  they  occasionally  eat 
birds. 

If  you  come  upon  a  barn  owl  in  the  day¬ 
time,  perched  on  a  rafter  in  some  out¬ 
building,  or  sitting  on  the  grate  of  your  bed¬ 
room,  as  you  are  dressing  some  morning, 
which  haven  he  has  reached  by  flying  down 
the  wide  old-fashioned  farmhouse  chimney 
— this  is  not  of  so  unfrequent  occurrence 
as  you  might  think — he  will  look  at  you  in 
a  wonderfully  wise  manner,  and  if  you 
steadily  return  his  gaze,  it  is  very  comical 
to  see  what  strange  antics  he  will  play, 
bobbing  up  and  down  and  twisting  his  head 
from  side  to  side.  Should  you  try  to  make 
a  nearer  acquaintance  with  him,  he  will 
look  at  you  for  a  moment  and  then  de¬ 
liberately  turn  over  on  his  back,  with  his. 
claws  drawn  upon  his  breast,  looking  the  very 
picture  of  helpless  innocence.  Do  not  pick 
him  up  unless  your  hand  is  protected  by  a 
stout  leather  glove,  for,  in  spite  of  his 
appearance,  he  is  a  brave  bird  and  k 
determined  fighter,  and,  like  a  cat,  is  no 
foe  to  be  despised  when  he  is  on  his 
back. 

If  you  catch  him,  and  tame  him  by  kind¬ 
ness  and  patience,  you  will  find  him  a 
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most  amusing  pet  when  you  liave  obtained 
his  confidence,  as  I  liave  done,  and  as  you 
can  do,  if  you  really  have  ah  interest  in  iho 
matter.  Birds  are  not  slow  to  judge  whe¬ 
ther  you  have  or  no. 

The  bird,  that  by  daylight  looked  a 
humped-up  bunch  of  feathers,  stands  before 
you  in  the  evening  a  bright,  active  creature, 
with  his  breast  shining  like  satin,  and  his 
beautiful  dark  eyes  watching  all  your  move¬ 
ments.  He  will  then  come  at  your  call, 
and  perch  on  your  hand  or  chair,  and  is 
quite  fond  of  having  his  head  stroked  like  a 
cat. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  farmers  regard 
barn  owls  with  favour,  and  will  not  have 
one  of  their  best  friends  molested  if  they 
can  help  it. 

*  *  *  * 

Summer  is  gone.  The  wind  sobs  and 
sighs  through  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees 
which  have  lost  their  leaves.  Ev.ening 
eomes  quickly  upon  us.  It  will  be  a  wild, 
gusty  night,  for  the  setting  sun  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  heavy  masses  of  storm-cloud. 
This  is  the  best  hunting-time  for  the  brown 
owls,  and  they  choose  as  their  hunting- 
grounds  grand,  park  -  like,  fern  -  covered 
stretches  which  have  dotted  over  their  sur¬ 
face,  singly  or  in  chimps,  the  remains  of 
fine  old  oak  and  beecli  trees,  made  grey 
and  hollow,  torn  and  twisted  by  the  ravages 
of  time.  These  wrecks  of  the  monarchs  of 
a  forest  of  former  ages,  serve  as  homes  and 
resting-places  for  that  feathered  Friar 


Tuck  of  the  woods,  the  hold  brown  owl  and 
his  relative  the  long-eared  owl.  Both  of  : 
these  frequent  the  same  haunts ;  where 
you  see  one  you  may  expect  to  find  the 
other. 

There  he  sits,  low  down,  close  to  the  trunk  1 
of  that  old  beech.  He  has  just  come  j 
out  from  his  bedroom,  and  is  not  yet  quite 
wide  awake.  Look  at  him  well. '  He  is  a  | 
bird  of  sturdy  make,  his  head,  which  is  ! 
more  rounded  than  those  of  the  other  kinds  ! 
of  owls,  being  large  and  well  set  on  his 
shoulders. 

His  brown,  grey  colour,  flecked  here  and 
there  with  white,  harmonises  well  with  the  ' 
trunks  and  branches  of  the  gaunt,  weather¬ 
beaten  trees  ;  one  of  his  eyes  is  wide  open, 
the  other  completely  closed.  He  glances 
up  and  down.  The  next  moment  he 
stretches  one  leg  out  as  far  as  he  can,  and 
the  wing  over  it  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
then  repeats  these  movements  on  the  other 
side.  So  far,  so  good,  hut  his  toilet  is  1 
not  yet  complete.  Next,  raising  both  his 
wings  well  up  over  his  back,  he  fans  them  J 
backwards  and  forwards  for  a  few  seconds,  j 
Then  he  shakes  himself  with  his  feathers  ! 
puffed  out,  making  him  look  double  his  J 
natural  size  ;  and  puts  on  the  finishing  I 
touches  by  running  his  wing  feathers 
through  his  bill. 

He  is  now  ready  for  action.  His  blue- 
black  eyes  are  wide  open  and  he  is  off  on 
the  forage.  Clearing  the  tree  tops,  he  flits  j 
here  and  there,  to  right  and  left,  over  the  j 
more  open  parts,  now  high  up,  now  close 


to  the  ground.  He  has  caught  sight  of 
some  creature  and  hangs  for  a  moment  in 
his  flight.  Down  he  goes  with  outstretched 
wings,  and  the  next  moment  rises  with 
a  young  rabbit  whose  mother’s  warning 
stamp  came  too  late  for  him.  His  squeak 
when  the  owl  gripped  him  has  warned  the 
others,  who  dash  off'  to  their  burrows  at  the 
top  of  their  speed.  The  owl  returns  to  his 
mate,  who  salutes  him  with  a  loud  hoot 
After  they  have  finished  that  slight  repast 
they  will  both  hunt  through  the  night,  and 
keep  on  calling  to  each  other. 

In  suitable  localities  their  hooting  can  be 
heard  far  and  near,  as  the  brown  owl  is  a 
common  bird.  They  store  up  for  future 
use  all  that  they  catch  excepting  what  is 
necessary  to  supply  their  immediate  wants. 
In  some  weathers  I  am  positive  they  cannot 
hunt,  for  if  any  member  of  the  owl  family 
gets  its  plumage  wet  it  is  in  a  sorry  plight. 
The  poor  bird  is  wretched  and  will  not  eat 
till  it  has  loosened  out  its  matted  feathers. 

When  they  are  dry,  and  shake  themselves, 
a  powdery  dust  flies  out  from  them.  They 
dust  themselves  like  poultry,  rolling  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  kicking 
and  striking  with  their  feet  in  the  very 
height  of  enjoyment.  I  give  my  pets  about 
a  quart  of  sifted  road-sand  on  a  thick  sheet 
of  brown  paper.  As  a  rule  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  is  the  time  for  their  dust-bath.  They 
drink  very  sparingly,  only  taking  one  or 
two  sips  at  a  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  MASTER  OF  THE  SHELL: 


A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STORY. 

By  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  “  A  Dog  with  a  Bad  Name,"  “  The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's etc  ,  etc. 


ON  the  Monday  before  Railsford’s 
Sports,  Ainger  and  Barnworth  sat 
rather  dismally  conning  a  document 
which  lay  on  the  table  between  them. 

It  was  Smedley’s  report  of  the  School 
Sports  held  the  Saturday  before,  and 
was  sufficiently  alarming  to  dishearten 
any  ordinary  reader. 

“  ‘  The  Mile  Race.  Smedley  1.  Brans- 
combe  2.  Time  4  min.  50  sec.’  Whew  !  ” 
said  Ainger,  “  I  can’t  beat  that  ;  4.52  is 
the  shortest  I’ve  done  it  in,  and  I  doubt 
if  I  could  do  that  again.” 

“  Fiddlesticks  !  If  you  don’t  do  it  in 
4.48  you  deserve  to  be  sent  home  to 
the  nursery.  But  do  you  see  Brans- 
corabe  gave  up  before  the  end  1  That’s 
odd.  I  rather  thought  he  was  the  better 
man  of  the  two.” 

"  Bran. scorn  be  seems  to  be  down  on 
his  luck  altogether  this  term,”  said 
Ainger.  “  I  fancy  he  hasn’t  a  very  sweet 
time  at  Bickers’s.” 

“  But  he  ought  to  have  won  the  mile, 
for  all  that.  He’s  got  the  longest  legs 
in  ( Jrandcourt,  and  used  to  have  the  best 
wind.” 

“  (lone  stale,  said  Ainger,  “  and  grow¬ 
ing  too  fast.  Why  he  must  be  as  tall 
as  Railsford  already  ;  and  lie’s  good  for 
an  inch  or  so  more.” 

"  Poor  beggar  !  But  what  about  the 
Higli  Jump  1  ” 

“  High  Jump  ?  Smedlej  and  Clip- 
stone  a  tie,  5  feet  4?,.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. — CHALLENGING  THE  EECORD. 

“  Tliank  you,”  said  Barnworth.  “  I 
may  as  well  scratch  at  once.  I  once 
jumped  that,  but  that  was  in  the  days 
of  my  youth.” 

“  Fiddlesticks  !  If  you  don’t  clear  5 
|  foot  5  you  deserve  to  be  sent  home  to  a 
j  daily  governess,”  said  Ainger,  laughing. 

“  And,  by  the  way,  I  hear  Wake  has  been 
jumping  finely  lately.  Mind  he  doesn’t 
do  it  for  you.” 

“  Wake  had  better  mind  his  ownbusi- 
j  ness,”  responded  Barnworth.  “  I,  a  pre¬ 
fect  and  a  very  great  person  in  this  j 
house,  should  greatly  resent  it  if  a  Fifth  1 
form  fellow  beat  me  at  the  jump. 
Upon  my  word  I’d  give  him  100  lines.” 

“  ‘  Cricket  Ball.  Clipstone  77  yards.’  j 
What  a  poor  throw  !  Felgate  is  sure  to 
beat  that,  at  any  rate.” 

“Not  if  he  can  help,”  said  Barnworth.  J 
“  In  fact,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  either 
scratch  him,  or  see  some  one  else  is  in 
too,  to  make  sure  of  it.  Unless  you  do, 
we  lose  it.” 

“Do  you  mean  he’d  throw  short  on 
!  purpose  ? ” 

“My  dear  fellow,  you  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  perceive  what  anybody  who 
isn’t  a  born  simpleton  would  have  seen 
for  himself  a  week  ago.”  And  Ainger’s 
brow  clouded. 

“  I’ll  enter  myself,  then,”  said  he. 

“No  you  won’t ;  enter  Stafford.  Staf-  j 
ford  won’t  get  the  mile,  which  you  will. 

A  little  success  may  keep  him  with  us  ; 


otherwise  the  odds  are  he  may  go  over 
to  the  enemy — alias  your  friend  Fel¬ 
gate.” 

Ainger  wrote  Stafford’s  name  down 
there  and  then. 

In  this  way  the  two  friends  went 
through  the  list.  It  was  a  strong 
record  to  beat,  and  if  they  were  doubt¬ 
ful  of  themselves  they  were  still  more 
doubtful  of  some  of  their  juniors. 

For  instance,  Arthur,  if  he  meant  to 
win  the  Long  Jump  under  16,  would 
have  to  clear  15  feet  8  inches  ;  and 
Dimsdale,  to  secure  the  100  Yards  un¬ 
der  15,  ■would  have  to  do  it  in  13 
seconds.  Tilbury  was  safe  for  the 
Cricket  Ball  in  his  class  ;  and  Arthur, 
if  he  took  care,  might  beat  Smith’s  re¬ 
cord  for  the  Shell  Half-mile.  Most  of 
the  other  events  were  decidedly  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  it  was  evident  the  week  which 
remained  would  need  to  be  used  well,  if 
the  ambitious  attempt  of  Railsford’s 
house  was  to  succeed. 

By  no  means  the  least  interested 
peruser  of  the  list  when  presently  it  was 
posted  up  on  the  Common  Room  door 
was  Railsford  himself. 

For  a  week  or  two  past  he  had  been 
as  nearly  happy  as  he  could  be  in  the 
congenial  work  of  training  and  encou¬ 
raging  the  youthful  athletes  of  his 
house.  He  had  felt  drawn  to  them  and 
they  to  him  by  quite  a  new  bond  of 
sympathy.  He  spared  himself  in  no- 


thing  for  the  common  cause,  and  his 
enthusiasm  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
contagious. 

There  was  quite  a  competition  to  se¬ 
cure  his  services.  No  sooner  was  he 
done  “nursing”  Ainger  round  the  mile, 
than  Wake  wanted  him,  if  he  didn’t 
mind,  to  show  him  the  way  over  the 
bar  for  the  high  jump;  and  before,  by 
his  precept  and  example,  he  had  helped 
the  Fifth  form  boy  to  within  an  inch  of 
Branseombe’s  best  performance,  Arthur 
and  the  Baronet  were  besieging  him  to 
coach  them  over  the  “  Shell  ”  hurdles. 

He  had  his  reward  in  the  improved 
“  form  ”  of  the  house  in  almost  every 
department.  Arthur,  who  started  work 
at  the  hurdles  with  his  chin,  so  to  speak, 
on  his  knees,  had  now  learned  to 
straighten  his  back  and  pick  up  his  step 
after  each  jump.  Digby  had  become 
quite  a  neat  “  place  kick.”  Even  Ainger 
had  learned  a  thing  or  two  about  hus¬ 
banding  his  “  wind  ;  ”  and  Tilbury, 
thanks  to  steady  drilling,  had  contrived 
to  pitch  the  cricket-ball  so  as  to  com¬ 
bine  the  maximum  of  “go”  with  the 
minimum  of  waste.  As  for  the  “  Babies,” 
they  could  do  next  to  nothing  if  he 
wasn’t  looking  on ;  and  it  gratified 
their  little  souls  immensely  to  see  that 
he  devoted  as  much  attention  to  them, 
every  bit,  as  to  their  more  heroic 
seniors. 

“  There  are  one  or  two  of  these  records 
we  shall  not  beat,”  said  the  master  to 
Ainger  ;  “  but  the  majority  of  them  we 
should  be  able  to  manage.” 

He  spoke  so  hopefully  that  Ainger’s 
spirits  went  up  decidedly. 

A  final  overhaul  of  the  list  was  made, 
and  the  times  registered  compared  with 
the  times  on  the  school  list.  In  one  or 
two  cases  Railsford  advised  that  a 
second  man  should  be  run  with  a  good 
start  in  order  to  force  the  pace,  and 
through  one  or  two  names  belonging 
to  hopeless  triflers  or  malcontents  lie 
quietly  passed  his  pencil. 

“  I  see  Stafford  has  entered  for  the 
cricket-ball,”  said  he,  “  as  well  as  Fel- 
gate  ;  how  is  that  1  ” 

“  We  should  lose  the  cricket-ball 
otherwise,”  said  Ainger.  “Felgate  may 
do  his  best  if  some  one  is  against  him, 
but  he  won’t  if  he’s  the  only  man  in  for 
us.  He  has  no  interest  in  the  Sports.” 

Railsford’s  face  clouded. 

“  Is  Stafford  the  best  man  to  enter  1 
Should  not  you  or  Barnworth  go  in  1  ” 

“  I  think  not,  sir.  Stafford  made  some 
good  practice  yesterday,  and  can  beat 
the  school  record  as  it  is.” 

During  the  next  few  days  every  spare 
moment  at  Railsford’s  house  was  used 
in  preparing  for  the  great  trial  of  Satur¬ 
day.  Nor,  strange  to  say,  did  the  school 
work  suffer  in  consequence.  The  idlers 
in  the  Shell,  being  in  the  way  of  spurts, 
took  a  sudden  spurt  of  interest  in  class 
— partly  for  fear  of  being  excluded  by 
detention  or  otherwise  from  Saturday’s 
celebration,  and  partly  because  the 
healthy  condition  of  their  bodies  had 
begotten  for  the  time  being  a  healthier 
condition  of  mind.  Arthur  and  the 
Baronet  actually  knew  their  syntax 
for  two  days  running,  and  the  astound¬ 
ing  phenomenon  of  a  perfectly  empty 
detention-room  occurred  on  both  the 
Friday  and  the  Saturday. 

The  latter  event  was  specially  satis¬ 
factory  to  Railsford,  as  he  was  able  to 


secure  the  services  of  Monsieur  Lablache 
as  assistant-judge — not  exactly  a  popu¬ 
lar  appointment,  but,  failing  any  bet¬ 
ter,  one  which  fellows  had  to  make  the 
best  of. 

The  house  rose  that  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  with  a  full  sense  of  the  crisis  which 
was  upon  it.  Despite  Felgate ’s  sneers, 
and  the  jealous  ridicule  which  floated  in 
from  outside  on  their  efforts,  they  felt 
that  they  stood  face  to  face  with  a  great 
chance.  Their  imputation  as  a  house 
was  on  its  trial ;  they  were  boycotted 
by  the  Doctor,  and  held  up  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  evil-doers.  They  resolved  to 
make  themselves  a  warning  to  good- 
and  evil-doers  alike  that  day,  and  show 
the  Doctor  and  every,  one  else  that  the 
spirit  was  not  yet  knocked  out  of  them. 

The  half-holiday  a.t  Railsford’s,  as  we 
have  said,  began  under  the  new  regime 
immediately  after  breakfast,  and  ended 
at  one  o’clock,  so  that  the  farce  of  morn¬ 
ing  school  did  not  interpose  to  chill  the 
ardour  of  the  combatants.  The  whole 
house  assembled  in  flannels  in  honour 
of  the  occasion. 

The  weather  was  very  much  like  what 
the  school  had  had  a  week  ago  ;  if  any¬ 
thing,  the  ground  was  hardly  in  quite 
as  good  condition.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
felt  that,  as  far  as  externals  went,  the 
test  between  the  two  days’  perform¬ 
ances  would  be  a  fair  one. 

True,  there  was  something  a  little 
chilly  about  the  empty  field.  The  usual 
inspiriting  crowd  of  partisan  spectators 
was  absent,  and  the  juniors  of  Railsford, 
who  usually  had  to  tight  for  front  places, 
felt  it  a  little  dismal  when  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  could  occupy  any 
position  they  liked — even  the  ladies’ 
stand. 

Arthur  was  very  angry  with  himself 
for  not  getting  Daisy  down  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  Her  presence  would  have  lent 
undoubted  prestige  both  to  himself  and 
Dig,  as  well  as  to  Railsford  ;  and  if  she 
could  have  given  the  prizes  afterwards 
it  would  have  been  a  magnificent  family 
affair.  He  bemoaned  this  omission  to- 
Railsford  himself  as  he  walked  down 
with  him  to  the  Fields. 

“She’s  good-looking  enough,  you 
know,”  explained  he.  “  The  fellows 
would  be  sure  to  have  cheered  her,  and 
she  and  you  and  Dig  and  I  could  have 
had  a  stunning  blow-out  in  our  study 
afterwards.  I  say,  Marky — I  mean  Mr. 
Railsford — would  it  be  worth  putting 
the  Sports  off  till  next  Saturday  and 
getting  her  down!  We  might  scrape 
up  a  few  more  girls.  Maple’s  got  a 
sitser  or  cousin,  or  something  of  the 
'Sort,  and  there’s  Dig’s  aunt  we  could 
get  hold  of,  and  Toby  Slier  riff — Slierriff’s 
sister.” 

Railsford  smilingly  suggested  that, 
great  as  would  be  the  advantage  of 
the  presence  of  this  galaxy  of  beauty, 
the  Sports  could  not  well  be  post¬ 
poned. 

Arthur  thought  it  was  a  mistake,  and 
confided  his  opinions  to  a  few  intimate 
friends,  who  all  agreed  the  festivities 
sadly  lacked  a  few  parasols  and  bonnet- 
strings.  It  is  true  that  just  before  the 
bell  rang  for  the  first  event  Mrs.  Hast¬ 
ings,  the  charwoman,  did  stroll  down 
with  a  pail  in  her  hand,  and  hover 
about  a  bit  to  see  the  opening  race.  But 
she  had  neither  parasol  nor  bonnet¬ 
string,  and  her  presence  was  not 


deemed  to  compensate  for  the  general 
absence  of  the  fair  sex. 

However,  just  before  proceedings 
begun,  the  wished-for  excitement  was 
supplied  by  three  most  unexpected 
arrivals  on  the  course. 

The  first  was  that  of  the  Doctor’s 
niece,  who,  having  watched  the  School 
Sports  a  week  ago  with  great  interest, 
and  being  secretly  rather  sorry  for  the 
misfortunes  which  had  overtaken  Rails¬ 
ford  s  house,  saw  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  take  her  accustomed  place 
in  the  stand  to-day. 

The  boys  were  just  in  the  mood  to 
appreciate  this  little  act  of  chivalry, 
and  as  she  shyly  walked  up  to  the  pavi¬ 
lion  they  welcomed  her  witli  a  cheer 
which  brought  the  blushes  to  her  cheeks 
and  a  smile  of  half-frightened  pleasure 
to  her  lips.  Boys  who  had  seen  her 
every  day  for  the  last  three  months  in 
chapel  suddenly  discovered  that  she 
was  simply  charming ;  they  greeted 
her  much  as  mortals  in  distress  would 
greet  the  apparition  of  the  good  fairy, 
and  fifty  champions  there  and  then 
were  ready  to  do  battle  for  her,  and 
only  wished  they  had  the  chance. 

“  She’s  a  stunner,  isn’t  she  1  ”  shrieked 
Dig. 

“  Daisy ’s  not  a  patch  on  her  !  ”  yelled 
Arthur. 

“  Clear  the  way  there  !  Make  room, 
you  fellows !  Three  cheers  for  Miss 
Violet !  ” 

Amid  these  demonstrations  Miss 
Violet  was  escorted  to  the  seat  of 
honour,  and  when  presently  Railsford 
himself  came  up  and  presented  her  with 
a  programme,  and  thanked  her  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  house  for  so  kindly  coming 
to  see  their  sports,  the  fellows  cheered 
again,  and  gave  one  cheer  more  for 
“  Marky.” 

The  excitement  of  this  arrival  was 
hardly  passed  when  another  figure  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene,  hardly  less  im¬ 
portant  or  less  popular. 

This  was  no  other  than  Smedley,  the 
school  captain,  who  had  asked  and  ob¬ 
tained  special  leave  from  Mr.  Roe  to  be 
present  as  representing  the  school  on 
the  occasion. 

He  was  still  indignant  at  the  dis¬ 
abilities  imposed  upon  the  rival  ]  louse  ; 
and  though  he  by  no  means  wished  it 
success  in  its  ambitious  project  of  beat¬ 
ing  the  school  record,  his  sense  of  fair 
play  told  him  that  if  no  one  was  on  the 
ground  to  represent  the  other  houses, 
they  would  compete  at  a  disadvantage. 
If  it  went  out  that  the  school  captain 
had  been  present,  every  one,  at  any 
rate,  would  have  to  admit  there  had 
been  fair  play  and  no  opening  for  dis¬ 
pute,  whatever  the  result  might  be. 

So  Smedley,  although  it  might  be  to 
see  his  own  record  beaten,  came  down 
to  the  fields  that  morning.  There  was 
a  little  uncertainty  as  to  his  reception 
at  first.  For  Railsford’s  was  in  an 
Ishmaelitish  mood  ;  and  was  ready  to 
call  everybody  an  enemy  who  wasn’t  on 
its  side. 

But  when  Ainger  was  heard  to  say, 

“Hurrah!  he’s  a  regular  brick  to 
come  and  back  us  up  like  this  !  ”  every¬ 
body  jumped  to  the  correct  view  of 
Smedley’s  motives,  and  cheered  him 
scarcely  less  enthusiastically  than  they 
had  just  now  cheered  their  “Queen  of 
Love  and  Beauty.”  [I  only 


“  I  only  wish  he  was  in  his  flannels,” 
said  Arthur,  “  and  would  run  the  mile 
against  us.  It  would  be  something 
like  to  li  ek  him  off  his  own  stride.” 

Arthur  was  rather  proud  of  his  ath¬ 
letic  slang.  What  he  meant  was  that  he 
would  sooner  seeAingerwinthe 
mile  against  Smedley  himself 
than  against  Smedley’s  time.  p 
“Never  mind,  he’s  going  to  / 
be  the  judge,  do  you  see  ?  Isay,  | 
old  man,  you  and  I  ’ll  have  to  ii 
-  sit  up  now.”  fl\ 

This  was  the  universal  effect 
h  of  the  captain’s  presence.  Per- 
A  haps  he  hardly  realised  himself 
^  what  an  advantage  his  pre¬ 
conferring  on  his 


//>  sence  was 
'  rivals. 

The  first  event  on  the  programme 
was  the  “Babies’”  hundred  yards,  for 
which  our  friends  Bateson  and  Jukes 
were  entered,  with  the  serious  record 
of  twenty-two  seconds  to  beat. 

They  were  both  a  little  pale  and 
nervous  with  the  excitement  of  opening 
the  ball,  and  looked  round  wistfully, 
first  at  Railsford,  then  at  Smedley, 
where  he  stood  watch  in  hand  at  the 
winning-post,  and  then  up  at  the  lady’s 
stand. 

“Now,  youngsters,”  said  Railsford 
“  do  your  very  best.  You  ought  both 
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of  you  to  run  it  under  twenty  seconds. 
Are  you  ready  now  1  Off !  ” 

The  flood-gates  were  opened  now  ; 
and  from  this  moment  till  the  end  of 
the  sports  Railsford’s  kept  up  a  con¬ 
tinual  roar. 

Both  Bateson  and  Jukes  had  little 
difficulty  in  registering  a  double  victory 
for  their  house.  Bateson  covered  the 
ground  in  nineteen  seconds  and  Jukes 
in  twenty-one. 

While  the  cheers  for  this  initial  vic¬ 
tory  were  in  full  cry,  the  third  of  that 
morning’s  apparitions  came  upon  the 
scene.  This  was  no  other  than  Mr. 
Bickers,  at  sight  of  whom  a  chill  fell 
upon  the  assembly.  What  did  he  want 
there  1  Hadn’t  he  done  them  harm 
enough  1  Who  asked  him  to  cornel 
Why  wasn’t  he  making  his  own  fellows 
miserable  instead  of  coming  here  and 
spoiling  their  fun  1 

Fellows  had  not  the  hardihood  to  hiss 
him,  as  one  or  two  suggested.  But 
they  gave  vent  to  their  emotions  by 
going  on  cheering  Bateson  and  Jukes 
till  their  throats  were  sore,  and  till 
those  two  small  heroes,  fully  convinced 
the  applause  was  all  on  account  of  their 
exploit,  looked  quite  pleased  and  waved 
their  straws  condescendingly  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment. 

Mr.  Bickers,  after  looking  round  him, 
and  taking  in  the  scene  generally, 
walked  up  to  the  ladies’  stand.  Fellows 
dropped  back  sullenly  to  make  room 
for  him,  although  one  or  two  pretended 
not  to  notice  him  and  continued  to 
stand  and  shout  “  Bateson  !  ”  “  Jukes  !  " 
until  he  pushed  them  aside. 

“Good  morning,  Miss  Violet,”  said  he, 
lifting  his  hat.  “I  did  not  expect  to 
see  you  here.” 

“  Didn’t  you,  Mr.  Bickers  1  I'm  going 
to  see  all  the  events.  They  have  just 
run  the  first  race,  and  Bateson  and 
Jukes  have  both  beaten  the  boy  in 
your  house  who  won  last  week.  Haven’t 
you  a  programme  ?  Mr.  Railsford  will 
give  you  one.” 

“Thank  you.  I’m  not  staying  long. 
It  will  be  rather  dull  for  you,  will  it 
not  1  ” 

“  Dull  !  ”  said  Miss  Phyllis,  laughing, 
“/don’t  think  it  dull,  thank  you.” 

Mr.  Bickers  walked  off.  How  the 
fellows  continued  to  cheer  Bateson  and 
Jukes  as  he  passed  !  And  how  they 
were  ready  to  kiss  the  ground  of  the 
good  fairy  who  had  stood  up  for  them 
against  their  enemy. 

“I  say!”  said  Arthur,  between  the 
frantic  cheers  for  the  “ Babies  ; ”  “I 
wish  she  was  dame  of  our  house  ! 
Daisy ’s  a  fool  to  her  !  ” 

Mr.  Bickers  walked  slowly  into  the 
enclosure,  watched  by  every  one.  Bails¬ 
ford  greeted  him  with  a  nod,  and  then 
walked  off  to  the  starting-post  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  next  race.  The  prefects  of 
the  house  looked  another  way,  and 
Smedley  was  busy  comparing  his  watch 
with  that  of  Monsieur. 

“Smedley,”  said  Mr.  Bickers,  “how 
come  you  to  be  here  ?  You  ought  to  be 
in  your  house.” 

“  1  have  an  exeat,  sir,”  said  the  cap¬ 
tain. 

“  From  the  Doctor  1  ” 

“From  Mr.  Roe.” 

“  Mr.  Roe  can  scarcely  be  aware  that 
I  have  refused  a  similar  application  to 
boys  in  my  own  house.” 


Smedley  made  no  reply  to  this  obser¬ 
vation,  about  which  he  had  nothing  to 
say.  ^ 

“  You  had  better  go  in,  Smedley.  I 
will  explain  to  Mi-.  Roe.” 

Smedley  looked  at  him  in  blank 
astonishment.  It  sounded  more  like  a 
jest  than  sober  earnest. 

“  I  have  my  master’s  exeat,”  he  said  ; 
“  if  he  or  the  Doctor  cancels  it  I  shall 
go  in  at  once,  sir.” 

It  was  Mr.  Bickers’s  turn  to  stai’e 
now.  He  had  overdone  it  for  once  in  a 
way.  His  genius  for  interference  had 
carried  him  a  step  too  far  ;  and,  with  a 
“  Very  good,  Smedley,”  in  tones  which 
were  meant  to  be  ominous,  he  turned 
away  and  proceeded  to  where  Bailsford 
was. 

It  was  to  speak  to  Bailsford  that  he 
had  come  out  into  the  fields  that  morn¬ 
ing.  His  interviews  with  Miss  Yiolet 
and  the  captain  had  been  by  the  way. 

Bailsford  was  busy  marshalling  the 
competitors  for  the  “  Shell  ”  Quarter- 
Mile,  of  whom  there  were  an  unusual 
number.  He  was  too  much  engrossed 
to  notice  Mr.  Bickers  until  that  gen¬ 
tleman  called  him  by  name. 

“  I  want  a  word  with  you,  Bailsford,” 
said  Mr.  Bickers. 

“  Now  then,  toe  the  line  and  be  ready. 
Be  careful  about  fouling.  Are  you 
ready  1  ” 

“  Railsfoi’d,  I  want  a  word  with  you.” 

Railsford  looked  sharply  round  and 
perceived  who  the  intruder  was. 

“  I  can’t  speak  to  you  now,  Mr. 
Bickers,  I’m  busy.  Now,  boys,  are  you 
all  ready  1  Off!” 

And  he  started  to  run  beside  the 
race. 

Mr.  Bickers  put  as  cheerful  a  face  on 
this  little  rebuff  as  he  could,  and  pre¬ 
sently  walked  across  to  the  winning- 
post  to  make  another  attempt. 

The  race  had  been  well  won  by  Til¬ 
bury,  who  had  beaten  the  school  re¬ 
cord  hollow,  and  shown  himself  a  long 
way  ahead  of  his  fellow-runners.  He 
of  course  came  in  for  an  ovation,  which 
included  a  “Well  run”  from  Smedley, 
and  a  “  Bravo,  indeed  ”  from  Bailsford, 
which  he  valued  specially. 

It  was  while  he  was  receiving  these 
friendly  greetings  that  Mr.  Bickers 
once  more  approached  Bailsford. 

“Now  you  have  a  moment  or  two  to 
spare,”  lie  began. 

“  I’ve  not  a  moment  to  spare,”  said 
Railsford,  irritated.  “  What  do  you 
want  1  ” 

“  I  want  you  to  look  at  this  letter.  It 
concerns  you.” 

And  he  produced  an  envelope  from 
his  pocket. 

“  Give  it  to  me,”  said  Bailsford.  “  I'll 
read  it  when  I’ve  time.” 

“  No,  thank  you.  I  want  you  to — ” 

“Ring  the  bell  for  the  High  Jump,” 
said  Bailsford,  turning  his  back.  At  the 
signal  the  whole  company  closed  in  a 
solid  phalanx  round  the  poles.  For  the 
High  J ump  was  one  of  the  great  events 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Bickers  became  mixed 
up  in  the  crowd,  and  saw  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  attempt  further  parley.  He 
turned  on  his  heel  and  the  fellows  made 
a  lane  for  him  to  pass  out. 

As  he  got  clear,  and  began  slowly  to 
retreat  to  his  own  house,  the  boys 
raised  a  loud  defiant  cheer.  But 
whether  this  was  to  hail  his  departure 


or  to  greet  the  appearance  of  Barnworth 
and  Wake,  ready  stripped  for  the  fray, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 

But,  whichever  it  was,  Mr.  Bickers 
seemed  by  no  means  discomfited.  He 
turned  and  caught  sight  of  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  his  rival  towering  among 
his  boys,  and  he  smiled  to  himself  and 
tapped  the  letter  in  his  hand. 

“  Not  a  moment  to  spare  !  ”  said  he  to 
himself.  “  Good.  We  can  wait.  You 
may  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of 
me  when  you  do  read  it ;  and  your  dear 
boys  may  change  their  minds  about  their 
hero  too,”  added  he,  as  a  fresh  cheer, 
mingled  with  a  “  Huzza  for  Bailsford,” 
was  wafted  across  the  fields. 

( To  be  continued..) 


OUR  NOTE  BOOL 


The  Gordon  Anniversary. 

The  special  funeral  service  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  General  Gordon’s  death  was  held  on 
the  afternoon  of  January  24th  at  St.  Paul’s, 
Eaton  Square,  at  5  p.m.  There  were  pre¬ 
sent  about  200  persons,  mostly  friends  of  the 
deceased  officer.  The  Rev.  H.  Waller,  an 
old  personal  friend  of  General  Gordon, 
preached  the  sermon,  and  after  the  discourse 
read  the  following  sworn  testimony  of  one 
of  the  loyal  sergeants  who  was  present  at 
General  Gordon’s  death,  and  which  was 
communicated  to  Lieut.  Gordon,  nephew  of 
the  late  general.  The  sergeant  said  he 
was  formerly  in  the  garrison  of  Berber,  but 
escaped  at  its  fall  to  Khartoum,  where  he 
was  one  of  four  sergeant-orderlies  to  Gordon. 
He  was  on  duty  on  the  26th  January,  and 
was  with  Gordon  on  the  “look-out  ”  on  the 
top  of  the  palace.  Gordon  the  evening 
before  warned  the  people  that  he  had  seen 
a  great  deal  of  extra  excitement  going  on 
in  the  rebel  camp,  and  that  unless  a  good 
resistance  were  made  that  night  the  town 
would  fall.  As  the  morning  star  rose  the 
rebels  made  a  feint  at  a  portion  of  the 
defences  xmder  Perag  Pacha  with  the  black 
troops  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  directed 
their  full  attack  at  the  defence  commanded 
by  Ilassan  Bey  Ben  Assereh  with  the  5th 
Regiment  of  Fellaheen,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  town.  When  Gordon  heard 
the  rebels  in  the  town  he  said,  “  It  is  all 
finished ;  to-day  Gordon  will  be  killed,” 
and  went  downstairs,  followed  by  the  four 
sergeants,  who  took  their  rifles  with  them. 
He  took  a  chair  and  sat  down  on  the  right 
of  the  palace  door,  the  four  sergeants  stand¬ 
ing  on  his  left.  All  at  once  a  sheik  galloped 
up  with  some  Bagaree  Arabs.  The  ser¬ 
geants  were  on  the  point  of  firing,  when, 
Gordon,  seizing  one  of  their  rifles,  said, 
“  No  need  of  rifles  to-day  ;  Gordon  is  to  be 
killed.”  The  sheik  told  Gordon  that  he 
had  been  ordered  by  the  Mahdi  to  bring  him 
alive.  Gordon  refused  to  go,  saying  he  would 
die  where  he  was,  adding  that  no  harm  was 
to  be  done  to  the  four  sergeants,  _  who 
had  not  fired  on  the  rebels.  The  sheik  re¬ 
peated  the  order  three  times,  and  each  time 
Gordon  gave  the  same  answer.  After  a  few 
words  the  sheik  drew  his  sword,  and,  rush¬ 
ing  up  to  Gordon,  cut  him  over  the  left 
shoulder,  Gordon  looking  him  straight  in 
the  face  and  offering  no  resistance.  His 
head  was  cut  off  and  taken  to  the  Mahdi  at 
Ourdurman,  and  his  body  was  buried  close 
to  the.  door  of  the  palace  and  a  tomb  built 
over  it.  The  tomb  is  treated  with  respect. 
The  letter  was  handed  to  Mr.  Waller  a  few 
days  before  he  read  it  by  General  Sir  Gerald 
Graham,  V.C.,  who  commanded  the  troops 
at  Souakim. 
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THE  GUNROOM  GOOSE  ; 

”  Etc. 

captain  need  do  little  beyond  signing  tlie 
everlasting  returns.  His  position  is  really 
almost  a  sinecure.  As  I  have  said,  there  are 
exceptions.  Our  captain  was  one  of  them. 
He  worked  with  the  commander,  and  their 
concerted  action  accounted  for  our  perfect 
state  and  condition. 

I  have  said  the  “  Ury-dice  ”  was  smart.  I 
need  scarcely  add  that  her  decks  were  white 
as  driven  snow,  or  that  there  was  not  the 
ghost  of  a  sign  of  a  speck  of  dust  or  dirt  to 
be  seen  anywhere.  Oh,  she  was  a  lovely 
creature  !  In  my  mind’s  eye  I  see  her  can¬ 
vas,  white  as  swan’s  down,  with  graceful 
curves, swelling  before  thegentle  breeze — “a 
thing  of  beauty,”  but,  alas  !  not  “a  joy  for 
ever.”  Her  brasswork  was  polished  to 
perfection,  and  glittered  in  the  morning  sun 
like  refined  and  burnished  gold.  If  I  were 
asked  to  find  any  fault,  I  should  perhaps 
say  there  may  have  been  a  leetle — just  a 
leetle — too  much  holystoning.  I  speak  feel¬ 
ingly.  The  eternal  scrub  used  to  disturb 
me  in  the  early  mornings.  My  hammock 
swung,  you  know,  between  the  beams  on 
the  orlop  deck. 

On  Sundays,  as  you  may  or  may  not  be 
aware,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  captain,  as 
the  men  stand  at  their  divisions,  to  inspect 
the  ship.  From  stem  to  stern,  fore  and  aft, 
he  scrutinises  with  his  gimlet  and  searching 
eye  every  nook  and  corner — here,  there, 
and  everywhere.  He  hunts  for  dust  with 
his  forefinger,  and  I  have  even  seen  him 
order  the  bread-tub  covers  to  be  lifted  for 
his  majesty  to  be  sure  that  the  biscuit 
therein  was  clean.  But  the  hold  is  the 
skipper’s  chief  delight ;  the  realms  of  bilge- 
water  he  revels  in.  I  have  seen  him  insert 
his  proboscis — a  very  prominent  one,  by  the 
way — into  the  most  impossible  corners  to 
try  and  detect  unhealthy  effluvia,  and  really 
he  seemed  almost  disappointed  to  find  all 
sweet.  (I  have  often  heard  the  skipper  mut¬ 
ter  in  a  desponding  tone,  “All  sweet  !  Ail 
sweet !  ”)  He  would  stand  and  sniff,  and 
sniff,  and  sniff  again.  The  commander, 
first-lieutenant,  paymaster,  surgeon,  chief- 
engineer,  heads  of  departments,  all  looking 
admiringly  on,  and  in  their  turn  joining  in 
a  sniffing  chorus  !  This,  I  may  tell  you,  is 
only  naval  etiquette.  If  the  admiral  laughs 
you  are  in  duty  bound  to  follow  suit  and 
laugh  too,  or  you  might,  be  tried  by  court- 
martial.  Who  knows? 

Well,  we  had  lately  left,  Salopica,  where, 
to  the  delight  of  the  various  caterers,  all 
poultry  was  very  cheap.  The  gunroom 
steward  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  six  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  geese.  Five  of  these  birds  boasted 
the  whitest  of  jackets,  and  were,  as  regards 
cleanliness,  on  a  par  with  the  beautifully- 
scrubbed  coop  in  which  they  were  confined. 
The  sixth,  the  black  sheep  of  the  family, 
was  about  as  disreputable  and  untidy  and 
seedy  a  looking  specimen  as  you  ever  saw ; 
besides  which,  his  “dejected  ’haviour” 
stamped  him  as  one  that  melancholy  had 
evidently  marked  for  her  own.  His  feathers 
were  all  straggling  and  dirty,  his  feet 
clogged,  and  his  beak  bore  traces  of  his 
last  barley  meal.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
for  him  ;  he  was  a  disgrace  to  his  family. 

Sunday  came  round,  and  with  it  divisions 
and  the  inspection  of  the  ship.  We  were  to 
be  visited  by  the  admiral  the  next  day. 
The  skipper  started  on  his  tour  of  inspection. 
Arriving  forward,  the  black  sheep  at  once 
attracted  his  attention. 

“Who  does  he  belong  to?”  bawled  his 
majesty  (regardless  of  grammar). 

“The  gunroom,  sir,”  replied  the  com¬ 
mander. 

“  I  won’t  have  such  a  disreputable  look¬ 
ing  object  on  board  my  ship,”  returned  his 
majesty.  “Tell  the  painter  I  want  him.” 


By  II. 


II  he  Bluejacket '  Who  does  not  recog¬ 
nise  him  as  he  comes  sailing  along, 
monarch  of  all  he  surveys.  How  he  looks 
you  full  in  the  face — frank,  jovial,  kind- 
hearted  Jack;  free  and  easy,  yet  always 
respectful  and  well  disciplined. 

Oh  !  what  rollicking,  jolly,  happy  days  I 
have  passed  in  Jack’s  society.  How  I  have 
revelled  in  and  laughed  at  his  curious  lingo. 
The  delicious  hashes  he  contrives  to  serve 
up  of  the  names  of  his  beloved  ships.  His 
“  Turpsi-cores,”  and  “  Billy -ruffians  ;  ”  his 
“  Calli-opes  ”  and  “Ury-dices.”  Jack!  if 
I  am  enthusiastic  in  my  admiration  of  you, 
1  cannot  help  it.  Give  me  your  hand.  I 
love  you.  There,  now  I  feel  relieved. 

I  made  Jack’s  acquaintance  in  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Wa¬ 
terloo  Station,  “on  root,”  as  he  expressed, 
it,  to  join  the  “  Ury-dice  ”  frigate,  at  Ports¬ 
mouth. 

t  must  own  that  by  the  time  we  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  Temple  Bar  I  became  alarmed,  t 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  intox — , 
but  no,  he  was  not,  lie  was  as  sober  as  a 
judge.  He  gave  to  every  beggar  who  ac¬ 
costed  him,  and  their  name  was  legion : 
there  was  a  blind  beggar  with  a  poodle  dog, 
“Lost  my  sight  blasting”  (between  you 
and  me  he  could  see  as  well  as  you  can) ; 
to  an  old  woman  singing  a  sentimental 
song :  to  the  barefooted  beggar  hawking 
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groundsel  —  you  know  him,  eh?  To  a  I 
flower-girl ;  to  every  one,  in  fact,  who 
asked,  excepting  a  sham  sailor  with  a  | 
wooden  leg — Jack  fought  shy  of  him.  This 
was  the  only  imposition  he  saw  through. 

By  the  way,  1  have  omitted  to  tell  you  ; 
that  before  leaving  the  Strand  Jack  bought 
an  opera-cloak  for  the  old  lady  (his  mother),  j 
It  was  trimmed  with  swan’s-down  and  lined  1 
with  pink  silk.  Lie  paid  three  guineas 
for  it. 

“Yes;  but  what  about  the  Gunroom 
Goose?”  I  hear  you  ask.  “Don’t  be  pro¬ 
lix  ;  condense,  and  come  to  your  yarn.” 
Well,  then!  ’Bout  ship!  Ready  oh!  Helm’s 
a-lee  !  Rise  tacks  and  sheets  !  Let  go  top¬ 
gallant  bowlines  !  Harrl  well  taut  !  Main¬ 
sail  haul  !  Fore  tack  !  Head  Bowlines  ! 
Haul  of  all !  And  round  we  come  to 

THE  GUNROOM  GOOSE. 

The  Ury-dice  (I  prefer  Jack’s  pronuncia¬ 
tion)  was  the  loveliest  and  all  round  the 
smartest  frigate  in  H.M.  Service,  as  taut 
and  trim  a  craft  as  ever  ploughed  the  ocean. 
Truly  it  maybe  said  of  her,  “She  sailed 
the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life,”  yet  was  she  i 
solemn,  silent,  and  dignified  to  a  degree. 

She  carried  twenty-one  guns,  each  tom-  j 
pion  mounted  with  a  brightly -polished  star,  j 
giving  a  pretty  effect  when  viewed  from 
outside  the  beauty.  Our  orders  were  to 
join  the  flag  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron, 
commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Swallow,  k.C.b.  j 
With  the  wind  right  aft  we  set  studding-  ! 
sails  below  and  aloft,  and  ran  through  the  j 
Gut  of  Gibraltar.  My  word,  how  we  bowled 
along  and  left  everything  behind  us.  The 
pretty  pilot-fish  even  found  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  keep  pace  with  us.  Passing  Cape 
Bon  we  made  for  Syracuse,  where  the 
squadron  lay  anchored.  The  deeds  of  daring 
and  intrepidity  I  witnessed  even  on  this 
short  cruise  would  have  filled  a  volume. 
Each  day  my  love  for  the  bluejackets  in¬ 
creased,  and  I  felt  proud  to  be  one  of  them.  : 
There  were  frequent  opportunities  for  the 
display  of  that  valour  which  seems  to  lie 
innate  in  Jack.  A  man  by  accident  fell  ! 
from  the  main  yard  crossing  the  bay.  In  a 
twinkling  there  were  half  a  dozen  overboard 
after  him.  Yes,  and  the  commander  was 
one  of  them.  One  of  the  crew  died  :  a  sub¬ 
scription,  and  a  substantial  one,  was  raised 
in  less  than  no  time  for  the  benefit  of  • 
the  widow.  I  discovered  a  simplicity,  a  | 
kindness  of  heart,  an  unselfishness,  and  a  I 
nature  so  generous  and  valorous  in  our  j 
sailors  that  indeed  I  learned  to  revere  these  j 
curious  sons  of  the  sea.  Please  note  that  I 
speak  of  the  lower  deck.  I  know  little  of 
the  captain’s  cabin.  Any  eulogium  from 
me,  however,  is,  after  all,  unnecessary  and 
superfluous.  Their  deeds  are  recorded  to 
then-  own  and  country’s  honour  and  glory. 

I  Ancl  do  they  not  constitute  our  magnificent 
j  fire  brigade  ?  So,  then,  let  us  sing  Rule 
!  Britannia,  and  Englishmen  for  English 
ships.  On  this  latter  all-important  question, 
if  you  promise  to  receive  me  kindly,  I  may 
give  you  a  few  remarks  hereafter.  But 
what  about  the  Goose?  Do  be  patient,  we 
|  are  coming  to  him  immediately.  You  must 
'  let  me  tell  my  story  in  my  own  way. 

Tt  is  astonishing  how  little  the  English 
i  know  of  their  glorious  navy.  How  many, 
j  for  example,  will  understand  that  in  six 
|  out  of  ten  ships  the  captain  is  a  mere 
J  cypher — a  nonentity — I  mean  as  regards  the 
1  working  of  the  ship  ;  of  course  he  is  really 
the  responsible  officer.  The  commander 
is  the  toiler  and  facile  princeps.  Yes,  I  see 
|  you  placing  your  forefinger  to  your  fore- 
I  head,  puzzling  your  precious  brains.  You 
do  not,  you  cannot  understand  it.  It  is  an 
I  absurd  anomaly  to  vou.  But  it  is  so — the 
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“Ay,  ay,  sir,”  replied  the  boatswain. 
The  painter  approached  to  his  majesty. 
“Painter.”  “Sir.”  “Er — er — Have  yon  any 
whitewash  mixed  ?  ”  “Yes,  sir.”  (Oh!  could 
you  have  seen  that  painter’s  face  ;  he  antici¬ 
pated.)  “Well,”  continued  the  skipper, 
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pointing  to  the  goose,  “  just  give  him  a  coat 
— and  stay — Painter.  ”  ‘  ‘  Sir.  ”  ‘  ‘  You’ve  got 
some  black  paint  of  course?  ”  “Yes,  sir.” 

‘  ‘  Well,  just  touch  up  his  beak  and  his  claws, 
and  make  him  look  respectable.  1  can  not 
and  will  not  have  anything  so  disreputable 


on  board  my  ship.”  And  this  was  how  the 
<i  unroom  (.loose  was  whitewashed,  and  his 
majesty  never — no,  never — heard  the  end  of 
it.  Oh  !  we  were  a  smart  frigate  I  can  tell 
you.  Not  a  speck  of  dust  or  dirt  could  you 
iind  anywhere  ! 


COLTISH  CHRONICLES; 

OR,  THE  BOY’S  OWN  PONY. 
By  Cuthbert  Bradley. 


known  animals, 
at  once  as  bein' 


COMPARATIVE  view  of  a 
pony,  with  other  speedy 
animals,  will  greatly  as¬ 
sist  in  noting  the  points 
on  which  speed  mainly 
depends. 

Take  the  hare,  for 
example,  probably  one 
of  the  speediest  well- 
Puss’s  head  strikes  one 
light,  neat  in  shape,  and 
fairly  pointed,  admirably  adapted  for  an 
animal  that  travels  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  hare  has  sloping,  racy  shoulders,  and 
her  head  is  so  put  on  to  them  that  her  air 
passages,  when  she  is  racing,  are  in  a 
straight  line,  and  respiration  easy.  Her 
fore-quarters,  though  deep  through,  show¬ 
ing  plenty  of  room  for  the  heart  and  respi¬ 
ratory  organs,  are  much  lighter  than  the 
hind-quarters,  which  are  very  muscular  and 
strong. 

This  is  a  very  important  point  to  remem¬ 
ber  in  choosing  a  saddle-pony,  because 
weight  in  any  shape  i-s  not  wanted  forward. 
Let  him  be  “well-ribbed  up” — that  is,  his 
ribs  well  rounded,  and  carried  back  near 
the  hips,  and  circumference  of  girth  of  good 
dimensions,  indicating  plenty  of  “  bellows” 
room. 

A  pony  with  a  big  head  and  heavy  neck 
and  shoulders,  and  a  broad  well-developed 
chest,  is  not  the  pony  to  buy  for  saddle 
pmrposes.  Such  a  pony  would  be  first-rate 
to  drive,  because  for  draught  piurposes 
weight  is  wanted  forward,  to  give  power  in 
the  collar. 


CHAPTER  hi. 


Welsh  Pony. 


Map  of  Pony. 


A  good  saddle-pony — that  is,  a  pony  with  j 
easy,  elastic  paces,  and  one  that  can  carry 
a  load  on  his  back  with  safety— must  have 
oblique  or  sloping  shoulders.  The  result 
then  is,  that  the  weight  of  the  rider  on^  his  > 
hack  is  placed  nearer  his  middle.  The  ; 
centre  of  gravity  is  farther  behind  the 
points  that  support  the  pony,  consequently, 
when  sitting  on  his  back,  you  are  sitting  in 
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Now,  just  for  experiment,  put  a  saddle 
on  the  back  of  the  heavy-headed.-,  upright¬ 
shouldered  pony.  Directly  you  are  on  his 
back  you  notice  how  little  there  is  of  the 
pony  before  you,  and  when  he  starts  to  trot 
he  jolts  and  shakes  you  most  unmercifully  ; 
but  then  you  must  remember  that  you  are 
sitting  very  far  forward,  right  on  the  top  of 
his  forelegs,  which  receive  the  whole  of 
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Ponies  have  undergone  considerable  im¬ 
provement  during  the  present  century, 
through  the  agency  of  the  thoroughbred. 
They  show  more  breeding,  and  have  better 
shoulders,  and  few  would  think  of  riding  a 
pony  that  required  such  a  disfigurement  as 
a  crupper. 

The  oblique,  sloping  shoulder  always 
gives  the  greater  ease  in  motion,  because 


First  Steps. 


tire  middle  of  the  irony,  and  not  forward  on 
the  top  of  his  forelegs. 

Now,  with  our  friend  the  heavy-headed 
pony,  that  we  have  condemned  to  the  shafts 
of  a  cart,  the  construction  is  very  different. 
We  have  flattered  him  by  saying  that  lie  is 
a  good  collar  pony,  but  that  implies  that  he 
has  an  upright  shoulder  on  which  the  collar 
presses  equally  at  all  points  ;  good  !  At 
collar  work  he  would  beat  the  pony  with 
the  sloping  shoulders,  for  on  such  shoulders 
the  collar  gets  less  support,  and  is  inclined 
to  press  on  the  windpipe  and  choke  the 
poor  saddle-pony. 


your  weight  every  time  he  puts  his  feet  to 
the  ground. 

The  pony  having  no  shoulders  for  a 
saddle,  it  works  forward,  and  you  may  find 
yourself  sitting  on  his  neck  ;  or,  perhaps, 
worse  still,  his  poor  forelegs  may  tire  with 
the  weight  on  them,  and  he  tumbles  down 
with  you.  In  George  in.’s  reign  all  ponies 
had  bad  upright  shoulders,  and  our  grand¬ 
fathers  never  thought  of  riding  without  a 
crupper  to  the  saddle,  to  keep  it  from  work¬ 
ing  forward. 

“  Every  horse  wore  a  crupper  ;  each  man 
a  pigtail.” 


the  stride  is  more  extended.  The  pony 
With  upright  shoulders  takes  short,  quick 
steps — the  cause  of  the  jolting  sensation 
when  on  his  back. 

The  withers  should  he  somewhat  high  in 
a  saddle-pony  ;  they  are  the  transverse  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  backbone,  and  their  surface  is 
for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles,  which 
act  as  levers,  and  lift  the  fore-quarters  well 
above  the  ground  when  in  motion. 

The  head  of  a  pony  I  think  we  may 
accept  as  the  index  to  his  character.  I 
don’t  imply  that  the  prettiest  head  belongs 
to  the  besi.  pony,  but  still  one  looks  for  cer- 


tain  good  points  to  be  shown  in  a  head,  and 
it  shows  his  breeding.  Unless  he  has  brains 
yon  cannot  teach  him,  any  more  than  you 
can  a  stupid  child  ;  and  the  better  bred  he 
is,  the  easier  he  will  be  to  teach. 

A  long,  lean  head  that  tapers  to  a  square 
muzzle,  with  expanding  nostrils  to  let  in 
plenty  of  air  to  the  lungs,  with  jawbones 
broad  and  wide  apart,  are  good  points  in  a 
head.  Look  at  that  broad,  honest  face, 
with  breadth  between  the  eyes  and  ears  ! 
Plenty  of  brain  capacity  there,  and  by  his 
bright,  intelligent  eye  he  knows  how  to  use 
them.  His  ears — a  very  expressive  feature 
to  his  head — are  thin,  well  pointed,  and 
erect. 

What  a  contrast  to  that  small,  pig-eyed 
brute  with  tapering  forehead,  and  ears  laid 
back  until  they  almost  meet  in  a  point,  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  conversation  going  on  behind 
him  !  It  is  ten  chances  to  one  that  lie  will 
kick  if  he  gets  the  chance,  for  a  dishy-faced  , 
pony  is  cowardly,  and  a  cowardly  brute  is  | 
generally  vicious. 

A  neat,  blood-like  head  should  be  well  set  | 
on  a  nicely-proportioned  neck  of  moderate  j 
length,  muscular  at  the  base,  and  gradually  | 
becoming  liner,  with  a  slight  taper  as  it  j 
approaches  the  head. 

A  topheavy,  ponderous  neck,  in  the  style  j 
of  a  black  Hanoverian  funeral-carriage  ! 
horse,  is  quite  out  of  place  in  a  saddle-  [ 
pony,  because  it  is  weight  placed  too  far  j 
forward  from  the  centre  of  gravity  for  speed, 
and  it  also  means  an  unnecessary  weight  on 
the  rider’s  hands. 

The  other  extreme  is  the  ewe  or  deer¬ 
shaped  neck  belonging  to  some  little-leggy 
thoroughbred  weed,  that  looks  about  strong  j 
enough  to  carry  a  pair  of  boots.  A  pony  | 
with  such  a  neck  is  difficult  to  steer  if  you  J 
let  him  get  his  head  in  the  air ;  and  he  is 
dangerous  to  pull,  for  his  head  may  come  j 
back  and  hit  you  such  a  smack  in  the  | 
face  ! 

A  pony  with  a  light  obedient  mouth, 
and  a  neck  that  will  bend  without  being 
any  weight  on  the  x’ider’s  hands,  is  a  pony 
that  bridles  well  and  a  pleasant  one  to 
ride. 


Never  buy  a  leggy,  stilty-looking  pony, 
with  lots  of  daylight  under  him,  for  a  tall 
pony  is  never  so  enduring  as  a  compact 
one. 

Most  boys  manage  to  wear  out  two  pairs 
of  knickerbockers  to  one  coat ;  the  case  of 
the  pony  is  a  parallel,  his  body,  more  often 
than  not,  could  wear  out  two  sets  of  legs.  It 
is  therefore  most  important,  in  choosing  a 
pony,  to  see  that  his  legs  are  shaped,  and 
have  sufficient,  material  in  them,  to  wear. 
The  leg  is  formed  by  three  bones,  and  the 
sinews  must  be  firm,  prominent,  and  clearly 
defined.  The  thighs  and  arms  should  he 
muscular,  the  hocks  and  knees  bony  and 
large;  the  cannon  bones  large  and  Hat,  with 
the  suspensory  ligament  and  tendon  large, 
strong,  and  clearly  defined.  A  good  mea¬ 
surement  round  the  leg  just  below  the  knee 
is  a  most  important  point ;  some  horses  are 
so  light  in  bone  just  there  that  they  look  as 
if  their  legs  must  snap  off  like  the  stem  of 
a  wine-glass  ;  this  is  a  bad  point  in  a  pony 
for  our  purpose. 

The  shorter  the  distance  from  the  knee  to 
the  ground,  the  stronger  and  more  durable 
the  |rony. 

The  pasterns  of  the  forefeet  are  rather 
longer  than  those  of  the  hindfeet,  and 


should  have  a  greater  angle  to  give  springi¬ 
ness  to  the  action. 

When  the  pasterns  are  upright,  in  a  saddle 
pony,  they  are  more  liable  to  concussion, 
causing  lameness,  besides  jarring  the  rider. 

The  foot  is  a  most  marvellous  piece  of 
mechanism  to  prevent  concussion  ;  it  is  a 
horny  case  for  the  protection  of  the  sensi¬ 
tive  parts  within  it.  The  horny  case,  or 
hoof,  is  deepest  in  front,  which  is  called  the 
toe,  and  lowest  behind,  at  the  heel,  the 
angle  between  these  two  points  being  about 
45  °. 

If  the  angle  is  greater  the  chances  are  the 
foot  is  flat  on  the  sole,  and  there  is  danger 
of  concussion  with  the  ground,  whilst  if  the 
foot  is  upright  like  a  donkey’s  foot,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  contraction.  Good  feet  are 
round  and  not  contracted  at  the  heels,  and 
have  a  well  formed  “frog,”  the  wedge-shaped 
piece  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  much  resem¬ 
bling  a  ploughshare. 

A  pony  of  sufficient  stoutness,  with  points 
a  happy  medium  between  the  two  extremes 
set  down  here,  will  be  the  most  desirable 
animal  to  look  out  for,  because  he  will  be  a 
ricle-and-drive  pony,  and  therefore  the  most 
useful. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Disadvantage  of  being  born  with  long  legs  ! 
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A  SEA-KING  OE  WHALSAY. 


occasion  has  served  I  tried  to  describe  in 
Fiction’s  garb  the  story  of  our  Shetland  sea- 


By  Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby. 

men,  and  perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may 
have  thought  when  I  narrated  some  wonder¬ 
ful  adventure  that  the  tale-writer  was 
drawing  on  imagination  for  facts  !  but  in 
truth  each  story  of  pluck,  endurance, 
bravery,  self-denial,  which  I  have  told,  has 
had  its  counterpart  in  real  life,  and  my 
heart  has  thrilled  with  pride  in  these  my 
countrymen  who  have  contributed  a  mighty 
roll  of  names  to  the  army  of  England’s 
heroes. 

Here  is  the  brief  record  of  an  ad  venture 
which  took  place  on  the  Shetland  Sea  the 
last  month  of  the  old  year,  and  every  detail 
!  of  the  story  is  “true  as  truth.”  The  Isle 
!  of  Whalsay  is  one  of  the  Shetland  group, 
j  It  lies  east  of  the  larger  islands,  and  is  much 
j  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  sea  and  many 
I  ugly  cross-tides.  Its  fishers  are  remarkable 
for  their  energy  and  daring  ;  their  boats  are 
first  out  and  last  in,  and  not  often  in  the 
boat-noost  (a  shelter  on  the  shore  for  boats). 

In  some  of  the  islands  the  men  content 
themselves  with  what  they  have  earned 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  fishing 
seasons,  and  only  occasionally  prosecute 
their  calling  during  the  winter  months. 
They  potter  along  shore  for  “a  bit  o’  fish 
wi’  the  tauties  ”  (potatoes)  merely,  and  let 
the  market  wait  !  Not  so  the  Whalsay  men. 
They  take  advantage  of  every  lull  in  the 
winter  weather  to  launch  upon  the  sea  ami 


gather  its  harvest  in  spite  of  storm  and 
|  danger. 

There  had  been  a  few  days  of  unsettled 
weather  before  Dec.  9tli,  but  the  Friday 
morning  was  clear  and  calm  ;  no  indications 
of  a  storm  brewing ;  so  the  boats  put  off, 
and  laid  their  lines  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  land. 

About  two  o’clock  the  sky  became 
I  suddenly  overcast,  the  wind  rose,  veering 
from  north  to  north-east,  great  masses  of 
cloud  rolled  up  from  the  nor’ard,  snow  fell 
thickly,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a  hurricane 
was  sweeping  over  the  sea,  raising  a  frightful 
commotion. 

Some  crews  got  in  their  lines,  others  had 
not  time  to  do  so,  therefore  cut  from  them, 
and  all  made  for  home  as  fast  as  might  be. 

Ah,  boys  !  you  love  well  to  fly  before  a 
stiff  nor’-easter  in  your  trim  boats,  with  clear 
skv  above,  sparkling  sea  beneath,  home 
before  you  in  sight,  Itisa  “  pleasure  trip  ” 
to  you  to  be  caught  in  a  bit  of  a  gale  (as  you 
gallantly  call  that  sort,  of  thing). 

But  imagine  yourselves  miles  off  the  grim 
Isle  of  Whalsay,  with  its  treacherous  cur¬ 
rents  and  reefs  of  rock,  snow  falling  so 
thickly  that  you  cannot  see  a  boat's  length 
ahead,  a  freezing,  killing  atmosphere,  a 
tempest  of  wind,  a  howling  sea,  night  com¬ 
ing  on,  land  to  be  feared  though  desired, 
yet  never  a  hope  upon  the  ocean  ! 
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Such  a  position  might  well  carry  despair 
and  death  to  those  so  exposed.  Many  a 
brave  man  has  yielded  his  life  in  such  an 
unequal  tight. 

Laurence  Moar  and  three  brothers  (An¬ 
derson)  were  the  crew  of  one  Wlialsay  boat 
which  got  caught  in  that  Friday’s  storm. 
When  the  gale  came  on  they  cut  away  their 
lines  and  got  out  their  oars,  hoping  to  reach 
land  before  the  tempest  reached  its  height. 
But  the  tide  was  against  them  as  well  as 
the  wind,  though  for  some  time  they  were 
not  aware  of  that,  having  mistaken  the  lights 
of  Skerry  for  those  of  Wlialsay. 

There  is  a  lighthouse  on  the  Skerries,  and 
it  showed  itself,  which  set  them  right,  and 
proved  that  they  were  being  driven  before 
the  wind  in  a  different  direction  from  that 
which  they  desired  to  follow. 

That  was  a  terrible  discovery  ;  but,  undis¬ 
mayed,  the  gallant  men  rowed  on  in  face  of 
wind  and  wave  till  strength  failed.  Then 
Andrew  Anderson  dropped  from  the  thwart 
silently.  He  was  lifted  up,  and  patiently  he 
strove  for  a  few  moments  to  keep  his  place, 
but  in  vain.  Again  lie  fell  forward  and  lay 
motionless,  and  soon  the  others  knew  that 
he  was  dead. 

Reduced  in  number  they  kept  at  their  oars 
for  two  hours  more,  and  then  Laurence 
Anderson  fell  back  and  expired  with  a 
groan. 

By  that  time  the  wind  had  moderated 
somewhat,  and  the  kindly  moon  was  strug¬ 
gling  to  cast  her  light  through  the  clouds 
upon  the  tempestuous  seas,  which  revived  a 
hope  in  the  skipper’s  breast ;  but  the  third 
brother  was  showing  signs  of  failing  too,  so 
Laurence  Moar  went  for’ard  to  set  the  mast, 


at  the  same  time  directing  Anderson  to  try 
and  get  the  rudder  shipped. 

But  when  Moar  got  to  the  mast  he  found 
that  the  shrouds  had  been  cut  by  mistake 
in  the  darkness  to  replace  the  “  humlie 
baands  ”  (cords  which  keep  the  oars  in 
position  in  place  of  tholes)  which  had  been 
broken  during  that  fearful  time  of  rowing. 

Moar  repaired  the  shrouds  and  halyards, 
and  as  he  hoisted  sail  he  spoke  to  his  com¬ 
rade,  but  got  no  reply.  Thomas  Anderson 
had  managed  to  put  the  rudder  in  place,  but 
was  too  exhausted  to  adjust  the  helm  or 
speak  a  word. 

Tying  the  halyard  to  his  arm,  Laurence 
went  aft,  and  lifting  Thomas  up,  laid  him 
upon  one  of  the  thwarts,  speaking  encourag¬ 
ingly  the  while,  but  receiving  no  answer 
from  his  stricken  comrade. 

If  ever  man  prayed,  and  was  helped  of 
Heaven,  surely  that  brave  fisherman  sought 
God  and  found  Him  in  that,  hour  of  extreme 
need.  What  but  Divine  aid  could  have 
kept  up  his  courage  in  such  circumstances? 

After  making  Anderson  as  comfortable  as 
he  could,  Moar  got  the  helm  in  place,  and 
then  found  that  the  boat  was  leaking  badly, 
and  must  swamp  ere  long  if  nothing  was 
done. 

He  put  the  helm  under  his  arm  and  held 
the  sheet  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
he  baled  out  the  water  and  kept  the  foura- 
reen  (a  four-oared  boat)  afloat  ! 

Moar  cannot  tell — I  do  not  suppose  he  will 
ever  be  able  to  tell — how  long  he  sat  there, 
and  how  he  performed  his  task.  Feet  and 
hands  were  numb,  the  water  was  at  times 
as  high  as  his  knees,  the  sea  was  still  raging, 
two  of  his  comrades  lay  dead  in  the  boat, 


the  third  was  stretched  unconscious  before 
him. 

Some  hours — what  hours  ! — must  have 
passed  while  he  was  in  that  plight,  for  it  was 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning — a  cold,  dark, 
winter’s  morning — when  Laurence  Moar, 
sea-king,  brought  his  fourareen  to  land  near 
the  town  of  Lerwick,  which  is  twelve  miles 
from  Wlialsay  and  many  more  miles  from 
the  fishing  bank  where  his  crew  had  cut 
from  their  lines  on  the  previous  after¬ 
noon. 

When  the  boat  grounded,  his  first  thought 
was  of  Anderson.  Finding  that  he  still 
lived,  our  hero  lifted  him  (God  knows,  none 
else,  how  he  did  it  in  his  exhausted  con¬ 
dition)  and  half  earned,  half  dragged  his 
comrade  to  the  vicinity  of  a  dwelling- 
house. 

Rousing  its  inmates,  he  begged  for  some 
brandy — not  for  himself — and  running  out¬ 
side  again,  he  managed  to  get  some  of  the 
spirits  down  Anderson’s  throat,  and  then 
others  carried  the  unconscious  man  into  the 
house. 

When  all  that  ha  could  do  for  his  comrade 
was  done,  when  the  peril  was  over  for  both, 
the  heroic  soul  broke  down  a  little,and  Moar 
fell  helpless  too  ;  but  the  attention  of  friends 
restored  him  ere  long. 

It.  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Thomas 
Anderson  has  recovered  enough  to  return 
with  Moar  to  Wlialsay,  and  1  think  that 
Isle  may 

Lift  her  rock-bound  brow  in  pride, 

And  tell  her  circling  sea, 

“  My  sons  are  kings  upon  thy  tide. 

They  fear  not  death,  nor  thee  !" 


STUDENT  LIFE  AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE. 

part  1. 


The  Engineering  Branch  of  our  Royal 
Navy  is  now  recruited  from  training 
schools  established  at  Devonport  and  Ports¬ 
mouth,  where  the  “  Naval  Engineer 
Students  ”  are  trained  to  understand  the 
propulsion  of  our  modern  leviathans  by  that 
all-powerful  agent — steam. 

Though  these  institutions  are  daily  becom- 
ing  better  understood,  little  is  really  known 
of  their  inner  working  and  the  manner  in 
which  one  of  our  most  important  naval 
officers  is  trained. 

The  students  remain  at  Keyliam  College, 
Devonport,  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  they  have  to  pass  out  to 
Portsmouth  ;  if,  however,  a  student  should 
fail  to  get  the  requisite  number  of  marks 
he  remains  at  Devonport  for  one  year  more  ; 
then,  if  he  again  fails,  he  is  discharged 
from  the  service.  At  Portsmouth  the 
student  used  to  remain  for  three  years  on 
board  H.M.S.  Marlborough,  but  she  is  to  be 
done  away  with  (when  all  students  will  go 
to  Keyliam  and  stop  there.  At  the  end  of  this 
second  period  of  three  years  he  must  “  pass 
out  ”  into  the  navy  ;  or,  if  he  was  only  three 
years  at  Devonport,  may,  on  failure,  remain 
one  year  more  at  Portsmouth. 

The  competitive  entrance  examination  is 
held  each  year  during  the  first  week  in 
April,  at  London,  the  dockyards,  and 
various  provincial  centres.  Full  particulars 
and  forms  of  entry  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  \\  hitehall.  The  limits  of  age  at  the 
time  of  examination  are  fourteen  and  six¬ 
teen,  so  that  all  students  of  the  same  year 
.•uv  about  the  same  age.  The  examination 
comprises  arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
English  grammar,  and  a  foreign  language 
(French  or  German).  A  candidate” may 
also  take  algebra,  Euclid,  Latin,  drawing 


(mathematical).  Being  a  Civil  Service  ex¬ 
amination,  there  are,  of  course,  also  the 
inevitable  “tots,”  or  long  additions  of 
money,  twelve  of  which  have  to  be  done 
in  half  an  hour.  (This  may  sound  rather 
easy  ;  if  so,  let  the  reader  try  it.)  Compo¬ 
sition  and  dictation  complete  the  list,  and 
are  both  obligatory.  The  majority  of 
marks  are,  of  course,  allotted  to  the  mathe¬ 
matical  subjects.  The  number  of  students 
to  be  entered  varies  each  year,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  service.  Last  year 
fifty-eight  were  appointed,  while  two  years 
since  only  thirty-eight  got  studentships. 
In  the  years  1884-5-6  the  plan  was  tried  of 
offering  the  first  three  successful  candidates 
studentships  in  Naval  Construction,  but  it 
has  now  been  dropped,  as  it  was  found  that 
those  who  entered  high  in  the  entrance 
examination  were  not  always  the  best  men, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  “  coaching  ” 
system.  One-fifth  of  the  total  number  of 
students  to  be  entered  are  nominated.  The 
examination  for  the  fortunate  nominees, 
who  must  be  sons  of  a  military  or  naval 
officer,  is  the  same  as  for  other  candidates, 
only  that  it  is  not  competitive,  but  merely 
a  test. 

The  candidates  receive  the  intelligence  of 
their  successor  failure  direct  from  the  Royal 
Naval  College  at  Greenwich  within  a  month 
of  the  exam.  Those  who  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  are  then  required  to  furnish  evi¬ 
dence  of  age  and  character,  two  refer¬ 
ences  for  the  latter  being  demanded  in 
addition  to  a  report  from  all  schoolmasters 
who  have  had  charge  of  the  candidate  at 
any  time. 

The  would-be  student  has  now  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  medical  examination,  which  is 
generally  known  as  “passing  the  doctor.” 
In  the  Admiralty  Circular  a  most  formida¬ 


ble  list  of  diseases  and  deformities,  with 
most  outrageous  names,  present  themselves 
as  fatal  obstacles  to  any  nervous  individual. 
The  candidate  is  directed  to  attend  on  a 
certain  day,  at  either  the  headquarters  at 
London,  or  a  dockyard,  or  one  of  the  guard- 
ships  stationed  round  the  coast.  Here  he 
has  to  undergo  a  series  of  manoeuvres  con¬ 
sisting  of  hopping  on  one  leg,  touching  the 
ground  with  the  fingers  while  the  knees  are 
straight,  and  any  other  test  that  may  sug¬ 
gest  itself  to  the  examining  doctor.  By  far 
the  most  severe  part  of  the  trial  is  the  test¬ 
ing  of  the  eyesight.  Different  shades  of 
colour,  often  very  similar,  have  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  ;  print  has  to  be  read  some  two 
or  three  paces  away  ;  and  a  number  of 
small  articles  has  to  be  enumerated  at  a 
most  alarming  distance.  In  my  case  the 
doctor  pointed  to  a  row  of  wooden  palings 
some  fifty  or  sixty  yards  distant,  and  re¬ 
quested  me  to  count  them,  a  very  perplex¬ 
ing  business,  I  can  assure  you. 

These  details  having  been  duly  and  satis¬ 
factorily  mastered,  the  candidate  receives  a 
letter  from  headquarters,  informing  him 
that  he  has  been  appointed  an  engineer 
student,  and  directing  him  to  join  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  date  the  R.  N.  E.  College,  at  Keyliam, 
Devonport,  and  to  report  himself  to  the 
Admiral-Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Dock¬ 
yard.  This  latter  order  is  a  purely  formal 
phrase,  not  intended  to  be  acted  upon.  I, 
not  knowing  this,  fulfilled  the  letter  of  the 
notice,  and  was  informed  by  the  somewhat 
amused  secretary  to  the  Admiral  that  if 
each  of  my  fellow-novices  were  to  report 
themselves  he  would  have  rather  a  mono¬ 
tonous  time  of  iff  I  agreed,  and  took  my 
departure,  feeling  rather  smaller  in  my  new 
uniform  than  prior  to  that  interview. 

( To  be  continued.) 


A  Jersey  Farmer. — Farms  to  let  are  advertised  in 
the  “Stark  Lane  Express,’’  “The  Field,’’  “Land 
Roll,’’  Farm  and  Home,”  and  papers  of  that  class. 
An  advertisement  in  the  “Times,”  giving  parti¬ 
culars  of  your  requirements,  is  almost  sure  to 
bring  you  an  answer. 

A.  SV.  H.  M. — Stand  your  boots  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  plate  of  castor-oil,  with  the  oil  just 
deep  enough  to  cover  the  soles.  That  will  stop  all 
creaking. 

,T.  W.  A.— Such  books  of  unclaimed  money  in  the 
Funds  are  nearly  all  misleading.  Employ  a  respect¬ 
able  solicitor. 

A  Monthly  Reader.— Write  for  list  of  books  to  I 
Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  I 
Court,  E.c. 

S.  Rushton. — Use  very  strong  gum  or  china  cement, 
paint  it  on  carefully  where  you  want  the  glitter  to 
be,  and  then  when  it  is  “tacky”  dust  on  the 
powdered  glass: 

Cricketer.— l.  See  our  article  on  the  National  Arms 
in  the  third  volume.  The  red  lion  is  the  Scottish 
lion.  2.  Cannot  say ;  but  the  name  is  Hornby,  not 
Horby. 

Viking.  -Any  time  in  autumn.  Look  at  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  “  Exchange  and  Mart.” 

Gilbert. — 1.  Yes;  guinea-pigs  are  good  to  eat, 
but  tastes  differ  !  2.  No  ;  donkeys’  milk  is  not  the 
most  nourishing,  but  it  is  the  most  easily  digested. 

John  Crompton. — You  should  have  separated  your 
pigeons  at  end  of  August. 

Midshipman. — We  could  not  say  unless  we  saw  you. 
Only  the  crime  de  la  crime  of  boys  are  passed  into 
the  Royal  Navy.  We  have  known  boys  objected 
to  because  they  were  ugly  in  face  and  ungainly. 

H.  S.  B. — If  young,  knock-knees  may  be  improved. 
Get  Fellows’s  Syrup,  and  use  it  twice  a  day  -dose, 
about  half  a  teaspoonful  before  meals.  Get  horse 
exercise  if  possible,  but  do  not  walk  too  much. 
Improve  health  in  every  way. 

Young  Beginner. — 1.  Feed  your  collie  twice  a  day  on 
Spratt’s  meat-biscuits  steeped  and  mixed  with 
milk,  and  table-scraps.  2.  Monkey  soap  would 
deserve  a  trial,  but  we  ourselves  never  tried  it. 

Alfred  Thomas.— Query  requires  too  much  space 
to  answer.  Consult  a  clever  photographer. 

Etiielbf.rt. — 1.  Read  our  Rabbit  “Doings."  2.  Civil 
Service  appointments  are  now  all  competitive. 
Write  to  Secretary,  Inland  Revenue  Department, 
Somerset  House,  for  particulars. 

SPORTSMAN. — 1.  Vide  columns  of  “Exchange  and 
Mart,”  procurable  at  any  bookstall.  2.  Not  under 
a  guinea.  3.  Small  peas,  tares,  barley,  rice,  hemp, 
etc.,  for  young  pigeons  during  winter. 

H.  E.  G,  (Alfretou.) — 1.  We  cannot  send  answers  by 
post,  stamped  or  not  stamped,  enclosures  notwith-  j 
standing.  Very  glad  to  hear  of  your  success  in  | 
fowls.  Wish  all  boys  were  as  energetic.  2.  Make  | 
your  own  poultry  account-book. 

Aquarius.— 1.  You  cannot  yourself  soften  water  for  i 
aquariums.  But  grow  plants  in  it.  2.  We  think 
Australia  would  suit  you  best  if  you  really  deter¬ 
mine  to  work,  and  are  not  afraid  to  put  your 
shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

R.  P.  Q. — The  lines, 

“  Wide  spreads  thy  race  from  Ganges  to  the  Pole, 
O'er  half  the  western  world  thy  accents  roll ; 
Nations  beyond  the  Appalachian  hills 
Thy  hand  has  planted,  and  thy  spirit  fills,” 
are  from  “Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,”  a  poem 
published  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  in  1812,  in  which  she 
spoke  of  tlie  descendants  of  the  colonists  coming 
to  gaze  on  ruined  London  ;  and,  in  fact,  foresha¬ 
dowed  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander.  Her  “  ingenu¬ 
ous  youth  whom  Fancy  fires  with  pictured  glories 
of  illustrious  sires  ”  came  “from  the  blue  moun¬ 
tains  on  Ontario’s  lake.”  The  Blue  Mountains 
being  really  in  Australia,  and  therefore  not  far 
off  the  home  of  Macaulay’s  friend. 


SS.  Apprentice  In  Captain  Fox's  “Howto  Send  a 
Boy  to  Sea,”  price  one  shilling,  published  by 
Messrs.  F.  Warne  and  Co.,  you  will  find  a  complete 
outfit  for  a  midshipman  or  apprentice,  in  which 
every  article  has  its  price  attached.  And  the  an¬ 
swers  to  your  other  questions  are  given  in  other 
parts  of  the  book. 

A  Volunteer. — We  have  already  given  a  coloured 
plate  of  the  Uniforms  of  our  Volunteers,  and  we 
cannot  repeat. 

William. — 1.  The  loans  and  subsidies  advanced  by 
England  to  foreign  nations  during  the  great  war 
with  France,  from  1793  to  1815,  amounted  to  over 
fifty-five  millions  of  pounds.  2.  The  Naval  Knights 
of  Windsor  date  from  1724.  In  that  year  Samuel 
Travers  left  funds  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
£60  per  year  to  seven  naval  officers. 


A  Girl. — To  clean  marble,  take  two  parts  of  soda, 
one  of  pumice-stone,  and  one  of  finely-powdered 
chalk.  Sift  them  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  mix 
them  into  a  paste  with  water.  Rub  the  marble 
well  with  the  paste,  and  then  wash  it  off  with  soap 
and  water. 

F.  R.-  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  Prime  Minister 
from  1812  to  1827.  He  was  “  the  longest  holder  of 
tlie  premier’s  chair”  (in  this  century),  and  “the 
ruler  to  whom  our  greatest  victory  (Waterloo)  was 
due.” 

C.  F.  AYRES. — “  Godfrey  Morgan  ”  was  in  our  fifth 
volume.  It  has  since  been  republished  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.  as  a  book.  “The  Muti¬ 
neers  of  the  Good  Intent,”  “The  Drummer  Boy," 
"My  Friend  Smith,”  “Stanley  O’Grahame,”  and 
“Twice  Bought”  were  all  in  the  same  volume. 
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CHAPTER  XI.—  DANGERS,  VICISSITUDES,  ESCAPES,  HEW 
SURROUNDINGS,  HOPES  AND  FEARS. 

[T  was  probably  an  advantage  to  Hester  Sommers  that 
she  had  been  subjected  to  so  severe  a  test  at  that  time, 


“  Sally  made  Hester  pick  up  some  of  the  Oranges.” 


for,  not  many  weeks  afterwards,  she 
experienced  a  shock  which  put  her 
powers  of  self-restraint  to  a  much 
severer  trial. 

It  happened  thus.  Sally  and  she  were 
on  their  way  home  from  market  one 
day  ;  the  former  with  a  large  basket  of 
vegetables  on  her  head,  and  the  latter 
with  a  lighter  basket  of  oranges  on  her 
arm,  for  the  use  of  the  master  at  home. 
They  had  come  to  one  of  the  wider  of 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  town,  where 
the  small  shops  were  numerous,  and  the 
throng  of  passers-by  was  considerable — 
as  also  was  the  noise,  for  Jews,  Moors, 
Kabyles,  and  negroes  were  conversing 
and  jostling  each  other  in  all  directions. 

Presently  a  band  of  slaves  ap¬ 
proached,  and,  as  it  passed,  Hester 
nearly  fainted,  for  among  them  she  be¬ 
held  her  father,  with  irons  on  his  legs, 
and  a  shovel  and  pick  on  his  shoulder. 

“Father!”  she  exclaimed,  in  a  faint 
voice,  and,  stretching  out  her  arms, 
made  an  effort  to  run  towards  him. 

Quick  as  lightning  Sally  grasped  the 
situation,  and,  rising  to  the  occasion 
with  that  prompt  energy  which  be¬ 
tokens  true  genius,  she  seized  Hester 
by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  hurled  her  to 
the  ground,  and  sent  her  oranges  Hying 
in  all  directions  !  At  the  same  time 
she  began  to  storm  at  her  with  a  volu¬ 
bility  of  invective  that  astonished  her¬ 
self  as  well  as  the  amused  bystanders. 
As  for  poor  Hugh  Sommers,  the  noise 
had  prevented  him  from  hearing  the 
word  “father!”  and  all  that  met  his 
eyes  was  one  black  girl  roughly  using 
another.  Alas  !  the  poor  man  had  been 
by  that  time  so  much  accustomed  to 
witness  acts  of  cruelty  that  the  incident 
gave  him  little  concern.  He  passed  dog¬ 
gedly  onward  to  Ins  thankless,  unremit¬ 
ting  toil,  which  had  been  rendered  all 
the  more  severe  of  late  in  consequence 
of  his  despairing  violence  having  com¬ 
pelled  his  drivers  to  put  the  heavy  irons 
on  his  limbs. 

Meanwhile  Sally,  having  made  Hes¬ 
ter  pick  up  some  of  the  oranges,  seized 
her  by  an  aim  and  hurried  her  away. 
Nor  did  she  desist  scolding  until  she 
had  her  fairly  down  in  the  back  re¬ 
gions  of  their  cellar-home. 

“  I  will  never  forgive  you  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Hester,  with  flashing  eyes, 
doubling  up  her  small  fists,  and  appa¬ 
rently  wishing  that  at  least  for  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  might  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  female  Samson. 

“  Oh,  yes,  you  will,”  returned  the 
negress,  coolly  ;  “  you’ll  forgib  me  when 
I  tells  you  dat  I  hab  sabe  your  fadder’s 
life,  an’  p’r’aps  your  own  too  !  ” 

“  How  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  de¬ 
manded  Hester,  relaxing  the  little  fists 
slightly,  though  still  corruscating  in  the 
region  of  the  eyes. 

“  I  means  dat  if  you  got  hold  ob  yer 
fadder  dat  time,  he  bery  likely  grip  you 
tight  an’  refuse  to  part  wid  you  at  no 
price  ebermore  ;  so  den,  ob  course,  dey 
tear  him  away,  an’  he  kick  up  a  shindy 
an’  try  to  kill  somebody — p’r’aps  do  it ! 
Oh,  it’s  allers  de  way.  I’s  oftin  seen  it 
wid  the  big  strong  men — an’  your 
fadder  am  big.  Dat  was  him,  wasn’t  it  ? 
wid  de  broad  shoulders  an’  de  nice  face 
— a  leetle  wild-like,  p’r’aps,  but  no 
wonder — an’  de  grey  beard  1” 

“  Yes  ;  that  was  him — my  darling 
father  !  ” 
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“  Well,  ob  course  dey  take  him  away 
an’  bastinado  him  till  he  die,  or  strangle 
him,  or  frow  him  on  de  hooks  ;  an’  dey 
take  you  right  away  back  to  Osman,  or 
wuss.  I  doo’d  it  for  de  best,  Geo’giana.” 

“  Oh  !  Sally,  dear,  dear  Sally,  forgive 
me  !  But  it  was  such  an  awful  disap¬ 
pointment  to  be  hurried  away  so,  Just 
as  I  saw  him.  I — I — am  very  wicked, 
Sally,  will  you  forgive  me  1  ”  said  poor 
little  Hester,  bursting  suddenly  into 
tears,  throwing  her  arms  round  her 
friend’s  neck  and  kissing  her. 

“Forgib  you,  Geo'giana  !  Das  not 
difficult  to  do,  but  I’ll  neber  forgib  you 
if  you  go  slobberin’  like  dat,  and  dirtyin’ 
my  face  wid  your  black  cheeks.  Dar 
now,  I’s  got  to  polish  you  up  again  !  ” 

This  “polishing  up,”  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  was  a  duty  which  Sally  was 
called  on  to  perform  rather  frequently, 
in.  consequence  of  Hestex-’s  inveterate 
tendency  to  think  of  her  father  and 
shed  tears  !  But  her  sable  friend,  whose 
stolid  exterior  concealed  a  wealth  of 
affection,  rather  enjoyed  the  process  of 
“polishing  up,”  and  while  engaged  in  it 
broke  out  into  quite  eloquent  dissex’ta- 
t-ions  as  to  the  impropriety  of  washing 
one’s  face  with  teai's  when  there  was 
plenty  of  soap  and  water  :  coupled  with 
earnest  exhortations  to  “keep  up  heart,” 
and  recommendations  not  to  “gib  in,” 
“  neber  to  say  die,”  and  the  like. 

On  this  particular  occasion  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  Sally  gave  her  friend  inexpres¬ 
sible  comfort  by  assuring  her  that, 
having  at  last  seen  her  father  and  the 
gang  to  which  he  belonged,  she  could 
now  easily  follow  them  up  and  find  out 
where  they  were  set  to  work.  “Axxd 
so,  Geo’giana,”  said  she,  in  conclusion, 
“  somet’ing  may  come  ob  dis  meetin’, 
p’r’aps  moi'e’n  you  t’ink.” 

Something  certainly  did  come  of  it, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  but  just  now 
we  must  turn  to  another  danger  which 
threatened  our  English  slave,  and  in 
regard  to  which  the  previous  testing  of 
her  powei's  of  self-restfaint  was  but  a 
trifle. 

One  morning  Hester  was  seated  in 
the  usual  cornel',  busily  engaged  with 
her  embroidery,  and  with  her  mind  still 
more  busily  employed  in  devising  all 
sorts  of  impossible  schemes  for  the 
deliverance  of  her  father, — for  Sally 
had  discovered  the  exact  spot  on  the 
fortifications  where  Hugh  Sommers  was 
at  work,  and  only  prevented  Hester 
from  rushing  out  at  once  to  see  him  by 
resolutely  refusing  for  a  time  to  tell 
where  that  spot  was. 

Mrs.  Lilly  and  Hester  were  alone  at 
the  time  we  refer  to,  Sally  having  gone 
out  to  the  market. 

“  Dearie,  I  spec’s  Peter  de  Great  dis 
afternoon,”  said  Mrs.  Lilly,  raising 
herself  from  a  culinary  pot  to  which 
she  had  been  devoting  her  attention. 
“  Dis  am  about  de  time  he  or’nar’ly 
comes  to  see  you  and  tell  you  how  de 
land  lies.  How  dat  he  knows  you’s 
seed  your  fadder,  he’ll  likely  hab 
somet’ing  ’tickler  to  say  to  you.” 

“  God  grant  that  he  may  have  some¬ 
thing  hopeful  to  suggest,”  said  Hester, 
without  looking  up  Horn  her  work. 

“You  may  be  sure  dat  prayer  is  an¬ 
swered,  deai'ie,  for  you  trust  de  Lord, 
an’  no  one  does  dat  in  vain.” 

As  the  woman  spoke  the  familiar 
voice  was  lieai’d  outside,  “  Hi,  Missis 


Lilly  !  how’s  you  all  git  along  down 
dar  \  ”  At  the  same  moment  the  open-  I 
ing  to  the  street  was  darkened  by  1 
Peter’s  bulky  form  as  he  descended  j 
the  narrow  stair. 

Shaking  hands  with  Hester,  who  rose  !l 
eagerly  to  greet  him,  the  negi’o  was  ■ 
about  to  begin  an  earnest  talk  with  her  j 
as  to  how  she  should  act  in  l'egard  to  j 
her  father  if  she  should  again  meet  him, 
when  a  voice  was  heard  that  sent  a 
deadly  chill  alike  to  the  hearts  of  Hester 
and  the  negro. 

“  Is  the  cellar  far  from  this  ?  ”  asked 
the  voice,  which  was  that  of  Osman. 

“  No  ;  here  it  is  !  Guard  your  feet  ; 
the  second  step  is  broken,  and  the  place 
is  rather  dark,”  replied  the  owner  of  the 
house. 

“Osman!”  whispered  Petei',  glaring 
and  clenching  his  fists  in  an  agony  of 
uncertainty  how  to  act. 

Missis  Lilly,  however,  black-woman¬ 
like,  l’ose  to  the  occasion. 

“Go  down  dar,  you  black  wretch!” 
she  cried,  thrusting  Hester  quickly 
down  into  the  coffee-hole ;  “  how  you 
s’pose  massa  git  his  dollars  if  you  not 
woi’k  ?  Go  to  work,  or  I’ll  skin  you  !  ” 

Truly  those  negroes,  male  and  female, 
seemed  to  possess  most  effective  capa¬ 
city  for,  and  original  methods  of,  com¬ 
ing  to  the  rescue  of  their  friends  in 
moments  of  danger  ! 

As  Missis  Lilly  uttered  the  last  words 
the  two  visitors  stood  in  the  cellar.  At 
the  same  instant  the  thud  of  the  great 
pestle  began,  axxd  so  intelligently  did 
Hester  perform  her  part  that  the  fami¬ 
liar  gasp  of  Sally — admirably  imitated 
— came  up  with  every  blow. 

“  What,  Peter  the  Great !  You  here !” 
cried  Osman,  in  extreme  surprise. 

“  Yes,  massa,  I’s  here  on  a  little  bit  ob 
business  wid  Missis  Lilly.  She’s  a  fri’nd 
ob  my  sister  Dinah,”  answered  Peter, 
humbly. 

“Oh,  indeed  !  With  my  father’s  per¬ 
mission,  I  suppose  ? ” 

“  Yes,  Massa.  Osman.  I  neber  dar’  to 
come  in  de  town  widout  your  fadder’s 
purmission.” 

Osman  turned  and  addressed  a  few 
words  in  an  undei’tone  to  the  master  of 
the  house,  who  thereupon  turned  to 
Mrs.  Lilly. 

“  You  ai’e  a  wise  woman,  Lilly,”  he 
said,  “  so  I  have  come  to  consult  you. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  slaves  belong¬ 
ing  to  Ben-Ahmed  of  Mustapha  has 
made  her  escape,  and  it  is  rumoured 
that  she  has  taken  refuge  with  some  one 
in  this  very  street,  ox-  ixx  one  not  far  from 
it.  Now,  as  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  almost  evexy  one  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  I  thought  it  best  to  come  iix  the 
first  place  to  you  to  ask  your  advice 
about  the  matter.” 

The  gasp  that  canxe  from  the  coffee- 
hole  when  this  speech  was  made  had 
something  very  real  in  it,  and  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  the  pounding  was 
redoubled. 

“  Was  the  slabe  white  or  black  ?■  ” 
asked  Mrs.  Lilly,  with  childlike  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  more  for  the  pui'pose  of 
gaining  time  to  think  than  anything 
else. 

“  She  was  white,”  interposed  Osman, 
“and  very  beautiful.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  ladies  of  the  harexn.” 

On  healing  this  Mrs.  Lilly  looked  in¬ 
quiringly  upwards,  as  if  she  expected 


inspiration  to  flow  from  the  bricks  that 
formed  the  vaulted  ceiling.  Then  she 
■looked  suddenly  at  Peter  the-  Great,  and 
said, 

“  Das  mils’  be  de  lady  you  was  tole 
me  about,  Peter, — lster — Hister — w’at 
you  call  ’er.” 

“Yes— Hester  !  Das  so.  De  same  as 
I  tole  you  all  about  her  scape,’  an¬ 
swered  Peter,  quaking  with  anxiety 
and  astonishment  at  the  woman’s  calm 
boldness,  yet  ready  to  fall  in  with  any 
plan  that  her  words  might  suggest.  At 
the  same  time  the  gasping  in  the  hole 
became  more  and  more  genuine,  and 
the  pounding  more  and  more  emphatic. 

“  No,  massa,  I  don’  know  of  no  white 
slabe  as  hab  took  refuge  wid  any  ob 
our  neighbours.  Indeed  I’s  kite  sure 
dat  none  ob  de  neighbours  knows 
mot’ng  at  all  about  dis  Is — Es — w’at 
you  call ?  Ester  !  Das  so,  Peter  ?  ” 

"  Yes,  das  so,  Mrs.  Lilly.” 

“  Stop  that  horrible  noise  in  the  hole 
'there!  What  is  it?”  said  Osman,  im¬ 
patiently. 

“  It  is  only  one  of  my  negro  slaves,” 
said  the  master  of  the  house.  “Call 
her  up,  Lilly,  and  set  her  to  something 
quieter  until  we  go.” 

Rendered  desperate  now,  Peter  the 
'Great  started  forward  with  glaring 
•eyes.  “  Massa,”  he  said,  “  an  idea  hab 
just  struck  me.  Will  you  come  out  a 
momint  *?  I  wants  to  tell  you  some- 
t’ing  bery  hard!” 

The  appearance,  not  less  than  the 
earnestness,  of  the  negro,  inclined  Os¬ 
man  to  comply  with  his  request;  but, 
hesitating,  he  said, — 

“  Why  not  tell  me  here,  Peter  ?  We 
are  all  friends,  you  know.” 

“  Oh  !  yes,  1  know  dat,  Massa  Os¬ 
man;  but  womans  can  never  be  trusted 
wid  t’ings  ob  importance,  ’specially 
black  womans  !  But  ob  course  if  you 
not  ’fraid  ob  Missis  Lilly,  /  a’n’t  ’fraid 
ob  her  lettin’  de  secret  out.  I  dar 
say  she’s  as  good  a  creetur  as  de  best 
ob  ’urn.” 

This  readiness  to  give  in  was  a  poli¬ 
tic  stroke.  Osman  agreed  to  go  out¬ 
side  with  the  negro,  and  while  the 
latter  was  ascending  the  short  stair  to 
the  street,  he  was  making  superhuman 
efforts  to  invent  something,  for,  as 
yet,  he  had  not  the  faintest  idea  what 
his  intended  communication  should  be. 
But  Peter  the  Great  was  a  genius,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  genius 
to  be  bold  even  to  recklessness. 

Trusting  to  some  sort  of  inspiration, 
he  began,  with  looks  and  tones  of  the 
deepest  solemnity,  “I  s’pose  you  guess, 
Massa  Osman,  dat  I’ve  bin  inwesti- 
.  gatin’  that  coorious  business  ob  de 
English  gal  what  runned  away  1  ” 

“No,  I  did  not  guess  that,”  answered 
the  Moor,  shortly. 

“Oh!  but  it’s  true!”  said  Peter. 
“  Eber  since  she  flooed  away  I  s  bin 
goin’  about  dem  suspekid  places,  look¬ 
in’  arter  her,  and,  do  you  know,  Massa 
Osman,  dat  at  last  (here  he  dropped  his 
voice  and  looked  unutterable  things) — 
at  last  T’s  found —  ” 

“Well — found  what?”  asked  the 
Moor,  eagerly. 

“  Found  her  f adder  !  ” 

“  Bah  !  What  do  I  care  for  her 
father  ?  you  fool  !  ” 

“Das  troo,  massa;  but  don’t  you 
Fink  dat  p’raps  she’d  be  likely  to  try 
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for  find  her  fadder  ;  an’  if  she  find  ’im 
she’d  be  likely  to  remain  wid  her 
fadder  ?  ”  An’  so  all  dat  we’d  hab  to 
do  would  be  to  find  her  fadder  too.  Ob 
course  I  don't  say  she’s  doo’d  all  dat ; 
but  suppose,  for  de  sake  of  argument, 
dat  she  hah  doo’d  it  all,  won’t  we — won’t 
we — we —  No,  I’s  lost  de  t’read  ob  my 
discoorse.  I’ll  begin  again  fro’  de  be¬ 
ginning.  Das  de  on’y  way  I  kin —  ” 

“Is  that  all  you  had  to  tell  me?”  in¬ 
terrupted  the  Moor  in  rising  wrath. 

“No — not  kite  all,”  returned  Peter, 
humbly.  “  Dey  do  say  dat  de  fadder  is 
at  work  on  de  for’fications  on  de  sout’ 
side  ob  de  Kasba.” 

“  Well,  you  are  a  greater  fool  than  I 
took  you  for,”  said  Osman,  in  whom 
contempt  was  quickly  taking  the  place 
of  anger. 

“  I  s’pose  I  is,  massa.  An’  I  s’pose  it 
am  part  ob  my  foolishness  to  be  lookin’ 
arter  dis  yar  gal — but  den,  you  see,  I 
lubs  Ben-Ahmed,  so — ” 

“  Well,  well,  Peter,  I  believe  you 
mean  well — ” 

“  I’s  sure  I  does,  Massa  Osman  !  ” 

“  Don’t  interrupt  me,  you  black  vil¬ 
lain  !  Can’t  you  see  that  if  Hester’s 
father  is  a  Bagnio  slave  there  is  no 
chance  of  her  having  found  refuge  with 
him  ?  ” 

“  Das  true,  massa.  I  do  s’pose  you’s 
right.  I’s  a  born  ijit  altogidder.  But, 
you  know,  when  a  man  gits  off  de  scent 
ob  a  t’ing,  anyt’ing  dat  looks  de  least 
bit  like  a  kloo  should  be  follered  up. 
An’  dare’s  no  sayin’  what  might  come 
ob  seein’  de  fadder — for  we’s  off  de 
scent  entirely  jist  now.” 

“There’s  little  doubt  of  that,  Peter,” 
said  Osman,  pausing,  and  looking  medi¬ 
tatively  at  the  ground. 

“  Moreober,”  suggested  the  negro, 
“when  a  man  wid  a  cleber  head  an’  a 
purswavis  tongue  like  you  tackles  a 
t’ing,  it’s  bery  strange  indeed  if  not  ing 
comes  ob  it.” 

“  Well,  you  may  be  right  after  all,” 
returned  the  Moor,  slowly.  “  I  will  go 
and  see  this  father.  At  all  events  it 
can  do  no  harm.” 

“  None  whateber,  massa.  An’  I  better 
run  back  an’  send  Ali  arter  you.” 

“  Why  ?  what  lias  he  to  do  with  it  ? 

“  Oh  !  I  only  t’ought  dat  you  was 
huntin’  togidder.  It’s  ob  no  konsikence. 
But  I  t’ink  he  knows  de  janissary  officer 
what  has  charge  ob  de  gang,  an’  if  you 
don’t  know  him  Ali  might  be  useful.” 

“  There  is  wisdom  in  what  you  say.” 

“  Eben  zough  I  is  a  ‘  fool  ’  ?  ”  asked 
the  negro,  simply. 

Osman  laughed. 

“At  all  events  you  are  an  honest 
fool,  Peter,  and  I’m  sorry  I  burned  your 
back  the  other  day.  You  didn’t  de¬ 
serve  it.” 

“  Oh,  nebber  mind  dat,”  returned 
Peter,  feeling  really  uneasy.  “  De  back’s 
all  right  now.  Moreober  I  did  deserb 
it,  for  I’s  an  awful  sinner  !  Muss  dan 
you  t’ink  !  Now,  if  you  keep  right  up 
as  you  go,  an’  when  you  comes  to  de 
Kasba  turn  to  de  right  an’  keep  so  till 
you  comes  to  de  right  angle  ob  de  sout’ 
wall.  De  fadder  he  work  dar.  I'll  send 
Ali  arter  you,  quick ’s  I  can.” 

They  parted,  and  while  the  Moor 
stalked  sedately  up  the  street,  the 
negro  hurried  back  to  the  cellar  with 
a  message  to  Ali  to  follow  Osman  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  delay 


Meanwhile  Ali  had  been  cleverly  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  ready-witted  Mrs.  Lilly, 
who,  after  fiercely  ordering  the  coffee- 
pounder  to  “  stop  her  noise,”  come  out 
of  the  hole,  and  retire  to  the  kitchen, 
drew  forth  a  large  leathern  purse,  which 
she  wisely  chinked,  and,  going  towards 
the  stairs,  invited  her  master  to  “con  e 
to  de  light  an’  receibe  de  money  which 
she  hab  made  by  de  last  sale  ob  slip¬ 
pers  !  ” 

Of  course  the  bait  took — none  other 
could  have  been  half  so  successful.  But 
Hester  apparently  had  not  courage  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  for 
she  did  not  quit  the  hole.  Fortunately 
Peter  arrived  before  the  cash  transac¬ 
tion  wras  completed.  On  receiving  Os¬ 
man’s  message  Ali  balanced  accounts 
promptly  by  thrusting  the  purse  and 
its  contents  into  his  pocket  and  hasten¬ 
ing  away. 

Then  Peter  the  Great  and  Lilly  sat 
down,  took  a  long  grave  look  at  each 
other,  threw  back  their  heads,  opened 
their  cavernous  mouths,  and  indulged 
in  a  quiet  but  hearty  laugh. 

“  Now  you  kin  come  out,  dearie,” 
said  Lilly,  turning  to  the  coffee-hole  on 
recovering  composure. 

But  no  response  came  from  the 
“  vasty  deep.” 

“  De  coast’s  cl’ar,  my  dear,”  said 
Peter,  rising. 

Still  no  response,  so  Peter  descended 
the  few  steps,  and  found  Hester  lying- 
insensible  on  a  heap  of  coffee-beans, 
and  still  firmly  grasping  the  big- 
pestle.  The  trial  had  been  too  much 
for  the  poor  child,  who  had  fainted,  and 
Peter  emerged  with  her  in  his  arms, 
and  an  expression  of  solemn  anxiety  on 
his  countenance. 

In  a  few  minutes,  however,  she  re¬ 
vived,  and  then  Peter,  hurrying  her 
away  from  a  locality  which  he  felt  was 
no  longer  safe,  placed  her  under  the 
charge  of  his  sister  Dinah — to  the  inex¬ 
pressible  regret  of  Missis  Lilly  and  her 
black  maid-of -all-work. 

In  her  new  home  the  fugitive’s  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  much  improved. 
Dinah  and  her  husband  had  great  influ¬ 
ence  over  their  owner,  Youssef,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  small  coffee-house  al¬ 
ready  described.  They  not  only  managed 
most  of  its  details  for  him,  but  were 
permitted  a  good  deal  of  personal 
liberty.  Among  other  things  they  had 
been  allowed  to  select  the  top  of  the 
house  as  their  abode. 

To  European  ears  this  may  sound 
rather  strange,  but  those  who  have  seen 
the  flat  roofs  of  Eastern  lands  will  un¬ 
derstand  it.  Youssef’s  house,  like  nearly 
all  the  other  houses  of  the  city,  had  a 
flat  roof,  with  a  surrounding  parapet 
nearly  breast-high.  Here  had  been 
placed  a  few  wooden  boxes  filled  with 
earth  and  planted  with  flowering  shrubs. 
These  formed  quite  a  little  garden,  to 
which  Youssef  had  been  wont  to  retreat 
of  an  evening  for  meditative,  and,  we 
may  add,  smokative,  purposes.  But  as 
Youssef  had  grown  old.  his  eyes  had 
nearly,  and  his  legs  had  quite,  failed 
him.  Hence,  being  unable  to  climb  to 
his  roof,  he  had  latterly  given  it  up  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  use  of  his  black  slaves, 
Samson  and  Dinah  White. 

There  was  a  small  excrescence  or  hut 
on  the  roof — about  ten  feet  by  six  in 
dimensions — which  formed  their  resi- 
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dence.  Behind  this,  hiding  itself  as  it 
were  and  almost  invisible,  nestled  a 
smaller  excrescence  or  offshoot.  It  was 
a  mere  bandbox  of  a  thing,  measur¬ 
ing  five  feet  by  four  ;  it  had  a  window 
about  twelve  inches  square,  and  was 
entered  by  a  door  inside  the  larger  hut. 
This  was  the  apartment  now  assigned 
to  Hester,  who  was  quietly  introduced 
into  the  household  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  or  consent  of  its  blind  pro¬ 
prietor. 

There  was  a  little  bed  in  the  small 
room.  True,  it  was  only  a  trestle  frame, 
and  a  straw-stuffed  mattress  with  a 
couple  of  blankets,  but  it  was  clean, 
and  the  whole  room  was  neat,  and  the 
sun  shone  brightly  in  at  the  small  win¬ 
dow  at  the  moment  that  the  new  occu¬ 
pant  was  introduced.  Poor  Hester  fell 
on  her  knees,  laid  her  head  on  the  bed, 
and  thanked  God  fervently  for  the 


blessed  change.  Almost  in  the  same 
moment  she  forgot  herself,  and  prayed 
still  more  fervently  for  the  deliverance 
of  her  father. 

The  view  over  the  housetops  from  the 
little  window  was  absolutely  magnifi¬ 
cent,  including  as  it  did  domes,  mina¬ 
rets,  mosques,  palm-trees,  shipping,  and 
sea !  Here,  for  a  considerable  time, 
Hester  worked  at  her  former  occupa¬ 
tion,  for  Dinah  had  a  private  plan  to 
make  a  little  money  for  her  own  pocket 
by  means  of  embroidery. 

In  this  pleasant  retreat  our  fugitive 
was  visited  one  day  by  Peter  the  Great, 
the  expression  of  whose  visage  be¬ 
tokened  business.  After  some  conver¬ 
sation,  he  said  that  he  had  come  for  the 
express  purpose  of  taking  Plester  to 
see  her  father. 

“  But  not  to  talk  to  him,”  he  added, 
quickly— “not  eben  to  make  you ’self 


known  to  him,  for  if  you  did,  not’ing 
would  keep  ’im  quiet,  an’  you  an’  he 
would  be  parted  for  eber.  Mind  dat — 
for  eber  !” 

‘  Yes,  yes,  I  will  remember,”  said  the 
poor  girl,  who  was  profoundly  agitated 
at  the  mere  thought  of  such  a  meet¬ 
ing. 

“But  you  mus ’promise,”  said  Peter, 
solemnly.  “  Promise  on  you’  word  ob 
honour  dat  you  not  say  one  word  ;  not 
make  a  sound  ;  not  gib  an  unor’nary 
look  ;  not  try  in  any  way  to  attrack  his 
I  attention.  Come — speak,  else  I  go  home 
:  aS'’in-” 

j  “  I  promise,”  said  Hester,  in  a  low 
voice. 

“  An’  you  won’t  cry  1  ” 
i  “  I’ll  try  not  to. 

“  Come  ’long,  den,  wid  me,  an’  see- 
you’  poor  fadder.” 

( To  be  continued.) 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  PALADINS; 


OR,  THE  HERITAGE  OF  KARL  THE 


By  Charles  Deslys. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


landed  on  it ;  not  for  centuries  had  a 
human  step  crossed  the  rampart  of 
verdure  which  begirt  it. 

On  this  morning,  however,  had  any 
one  watched  it  keenly  from  either  bank, 
he  would  have  caught  sight  of  vigi¬ 
lant  sentinels  among  the  creepers 
which  surrounded  the  lofty  bank  with 
a  deep  floral  veil.  The  watchful  sen¬ 
tinels  were  the  squires  and  varlets  of 
the  Thirteen. 

A  few  hundred  yards  away,  around  a 
half-ruined  dolmen,  the  masters  were 
seated  in  council 


x  K  N  o  \v  x 
almost,  and 
protected  from  approach  by  old  Druidic 
legends,  there  was  in  those  days,  just 
below  Mainz,  a  small  island  on  the 
Rhine  which  the  river  has  since  eaten 
away.  Mo  boat,  it  was  said,  had  ever 
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The  foliage  was  so  thick  over  their 
heads  that  even  by  the  birds  of  the  air 
they  could  not  be  seen. 

Eginhard  stood  up,  and  thus  began 
to  speak  : 

“Let  each  of  you  go  alone  into  the- 
camp  of  the  conquerors,  and  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  yourselves  that  we  are  not 
yet  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution,  when  a. 
whole  nation  will  return  from  the  error 
of  its  ways.  Let  the  enthusiasm  of 
some  disappear  ;  let  the  gold  of  others 
go  ;  let  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  all 
be  disappointed.  Then  this  great  army 
of  men  will  split ;  to-day  it  is  too  com¬ 
pact  for  us  to  prevail  over  it,  but  when 
each  king  has  gone  back  to  his  king¬ 
dom,  each  count  to  his  county,  each 
baron  to  his  barony,  then  can  we  raise 
our  flag  and  draw  our  swords  in  open 
daylight.  That  is  the  best  for  the- 
cause,  my  comrades  1  ” 

“But,”  said  Wilha  the  Burgundian, 
“  our  master’s  son  is  in  prison,  and  you 
do  not  know  how  lie  may  be  treated.” 

“  The  prediction  yesterday  evening,” 
interrupted  Eginhard,  “has  improved 
the  present  position  of  the  emperor.  If 
Boland  and  I  were  guilty  of  a  crime, 
may  Heaven  pardon  us.  In  the  tower 
of  Drusus  we  struck  many  with  terror 
and  remorse.  Later  in  the  night  I 
changed  my  astrologer’s  disguise,  and 
took  Roland  to  Pepin’s  tent,  and  then 
to  that  of  his  brother  the  German,  and 
both,  in  the  half-sleep  of  drunkenness, 
saw  the  accusing  phantom  pass.  This 
morning  they  went  to  Lothar,  and  had 
the  courage  to  tell  them  to  treat  their 
father  better.” 

“And  Lothar  has  done  so,  as  we 
know,”  said  Count  Robert.  “But  we 
also  know  that  he  is  capable  of  the 
basest  designs,  and  that  even  the  idea 
of  murder — ” 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  sentries; 
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iround  tlie  island  gave  the  cry  of  a  heron 
three  times. 

This  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  when 
a  message  had  arrived.  For  when  the 
masters  were  in  council  neither  squires 
nor  varlets  dare  approach  within  fifty 
yards. 

“  Amaury,”  said  Roland,  “  see  what  it 
is.” 

Berenger’s  brother  quickly  rose,  and 
immediately  disappeared  beneath  the 
trees. 

Soon  he  came  back  at  a  run,  and 
said, 

“  It  is  one  of  Count  Efflam’s  varlets, 
Puk,  who  has  come  back  from  the  town, 
and  demands  instant  speech  with  his 
master.” 

“  Go,  Count.” 

Effiam  was  not  much  longer  away 
than  Amaury,  but  he  came  back  in 
greater  haste,  and  with  an  anxious  look 
■  on  his  face. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  said  several  of  the 
knights. 

“Two  hours  ago,”  said  Effiam,  “the 
sons  of  Hermengarde  went  out  hunting, 
and  they  took  with  them  Judith’s  son.” 

“Karl?” 

“  Yes  !  Lothar’s  idea  is  to  show  that 
he  is  better  disposed  towards  his  pri¬ 
soners.” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“In  this  pretended  fraternal  recon¬ 
ciliation  my  squire  Landrik  thought  he 
detected  a  snare.” 

“  Landrik  1”  said  Roland,  “that  is  our 
gallant  braggart  of  the  Red  Field  1” 

“  Exactly,”  said  Effiam.  “  He  recog¬ 
nised  among  the  hunters  some  of  those 
who  the  other  day  escaped  his  sword  ; 
and  on  his  own  responsibility  he  has 
followed  the  chase,  and  sent  off  Puk  to 
tell  us  that  young  Karl  is  in  peril.” 

Already  the  Thirteen  were  up  and 
■ready  for  the  held. 

But  where  were  they  to  go  ? 

“Listen  !”  said  Count  Robert. 


which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  and  so  they  had  to  wait.  And 
while  they  were  waiting  all  they  could 
do  was  to  listen  and  watch. 

In  front  of  them  was  a  wide  plain, 
with  a  forest  in  the  background  curv¬ 


books  on  hunting,  it  was  the  largest  and 
most  formidable  of  the  beasts. 

The  hunting  of  the  aurochs  was 
fraught  with  danger,  and  as  such  it 
was  the  favourite  pastime  of  the 
Franks.  The  Chronicles  report  that 


1  Strike  here — in  this  black  spot.” 


ing  round  so  as  to  form  a  bow,  of  which 
the  river  was  the  string. 

The  plain  was  completely  deserted. 
In  the  forest  they  could  hear  the  fan¬ 
fares  of  the  horns  approaching  rapidly. 

Suddenly  the  oliphants  gave  a  louder 
blast. 

“  They  are  hunting  the  aurochs  !  ” 
said  Count  Robert. 

And  his  twelve  companions  repeated 
in  alarm,  “  Tire  amrochs  !  ” 


■  An  enormous  aurochs  rushed  from  the  forest. 


All  were  silent  and  listening  atten¬ 
tively. 

The  sound  of  a  horn  was  heard  in  the 
distance  on  the  right  bank. 

“  Let  us  join  the  hunt !”  said  Roland. 

I  nfortunately,  when  they  reached 
the  bank,  they  had  to  send  for  the  boat 


The  aurochs,  which  is  now  only  met 
with  on  the  Asiatic  frontier  of  Europe, 
and  there  but  rai’ely,  is  the  wild  bull, 
the  cousin  of  the  Indian  buffalo  and 
the  American  bison.  In  those  days  it 
ranged  in  hundreds  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  old 


the  great  Karl  himself,  that  imperial 
Nimrod,  was  many  times  wounded  in 
its  pursuit — and  that  is  saying  enough. 

The  uneasiness  of  the  Thirteen  is  thus 
easily  understood,  and  it  redoubled 
when,  by  the  hurried  appeals  of  the 
horns,  they  found  that  only  a  small  party 
of  hunters  had  come  to  the  attack,  and 
that  these  could  not  do  without  help. 

The  boat  did  not  arrive  ;  the  river 
was  large,  -and  the  stream  rapid. 

Five  or  six  horsemen  came  on  to  the 
plain.  At  their  head  galloped  young 
Karl. 

Although  the  distance  was  still  great 
the  Thirteen  recognised  him,  and  ut¬ 
tered  a  cry  as  an  enormous  aurochs 
rushed  from  the  forest,  and  raging, 
foaming,  and  wounded,  pursued  the 
fugitives  at  terrible  speed. 

But  as  the  hunters  were  excellently 
mounted  they  might  escape.  Their 
enemy  was  for  a  moment  stopped  by 
a  dozen  of  their  terrible  dogs,  such  as 
Karl  sent  to  the  Caliph  Haroun-al- 
Raschid. 

Powerless  and  silent  the  Thirteen 
witnessed  all  the  changes  of  this  scene, 
which  deATelopecl  itself  with  unexpected 
rapidity.  Such  was  the  strength  and 
impetuosity  of  -  the  aurochs  that  in  a 
few  moments  he  had  ripped  the  fore¬ 
most  dogs  open  with  his  horns,  or 
crushed  them  with  his  feet,  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  pack  to  pursue  him. 

Then  free  of  the  dogs,  he  resumed  the 
chase  of  the  hunters,  who  had  gained 
ground  and  would  probably  reach  the 
forest,  which  for  them  meant  safety. 
But  as  the  aurochs  sprang  forward 
again,  one  of  the  horsemen  suddenly 
rode  alongside  Karl  and  with  a  swing 
back  of  his  hunting-knife,  cut  one  of  the 
horse’s  legs. 

The  horse  fell,  and  with  it  the  boy. 
Those  who  should  have  surrounded  him 
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and  defended  him,  simply  precipitated 
their  flight,  urged  on  by  the  shouts  of  a 
scoundrel  whom  Eginhard  and  Roland 
recognised  as  Ganelon. 

Karl  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  at  full 
speed  ran  to  the  nearest  tree.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  he  could  escape.  The 
aurochs  reached  the  horse  as  he  flew 
across  the  plain,  and  with  one  blow 
from  his  powerful  hoofs  kicked  it  to 
death  behind  him. 

Then  with  head  down  he  rushed  at 
Karl.  But  for  some  seconds  a  man,  or 
rather  a  sort  of  giant,  had  reached  the 
edge  of  the  forest  without  being  noticed. 
Suddenly  he  leapt  at  the  boy  and  threw 
him  behind  him.  Then  firmly  planted 
on  his  feet,  with  his  two  hands  in  front 
ready  to  grip,  like  Hercules  of  old  he 
waited  for  the  bull  which  came  at  him 
full  tilt.  He  caught  hold  of  the  horns 
just  as  the  beast  was  lifting  them,  and 
stopped  them  dead,  and  even  forced 
the  aurochs  back  on  his  knees. 

“Hurrah  !  ”  cried  Count  Efflam,  who 
had  just  recognised  the  rescuer, 
“  hurrah  !  That  is  Landrik  !  ” 

The  twelve  other  paladins  repeated 
the  cry  of  encouragement,  and  as  the 
boat  at  last  arrived  they  hurried  into 
it,  to  help  the  heroic  squire.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  bank  of  the  river  was 
too  high  for  the  Thirteen  to  see  what 
Avas  passing  on  the  plain.  Roland 
alone,  thanks  to  his  tall  stature,  was 
able  to  look  on  to  the  field  and  tell  his 
companions  Iioav  the  duel  Avas  proceed¬ 
ing  between  the  giant  and  the  aurochs. 

“  He.  holds  tight  !  ”  said  he,  Avith  in¬ 
creasing  admiration,  “  and  the  brute  is 
aAvfully  angry.  He  is  pulling  himself 
together — he  is  shaking  his  head — he  is 
rearing  !  Oh — no — no.  The  man  is  the 
stronger  ;  he  has  forced  him  right  up  ; 
but  down  he  comes,  the  man  upright 
like  the  aurochs,  and  still  mastering 
him  by  hanging  on  to  the  horns.  He 
is  trying  to  get  him  over  now — hurrah, 
he  is  getting  him  over — he  has  got  all 
his  weight  on  him.  A  false  step,  an 
instant’s  Aveakness,  and  they  will  be 
into  you  !  The  aurochs  is  stiffening  for 
another  effort,  but  he  yields — yes — yes 
— Landrik  is  twisting  his  neck — he  has 
got  him  over — he  is — ” 

But  Roland  had  no  need  to  finish.  A 
dull  noise  Avas  heard  as  a  heaA-y  body 
shook  the  ground.  The  aurochs  had 
fallen. 

“  It  is  wonderful !  ”  said  Roland  ;  “  if 
I  had  all  the  strength  1  used  to  have, 
I  do  not  think  I  could  liaA’e  done 
that.” 

A  last  effort  of  the  rowers  brought 
the  boat  to  the  shore,  and  the  thirteen 
paladins  hastened  up  the  bank,  which 
fov  several  moments  prevented  them 
from  seeing  and  being  seen. 

In  those  few  moments  Landrik  com¬ 
pleted  his  victory. 

“  BraAv  your  hunting-knife,”  cried  he 
to  Karl,  “  and  strike  here — in  this  black 
spot.” 

With  a  look  he  indicated  the  panting 
chest  of  the  aurochs,  which  with  his 
two  hands  and  knees  he  now  held  on 
the  ground. 

Recovered  from  his  fright,  Karl 
obeyed  ;  and  immediately  a  roar  of 
agony  was  heard. 

Ganelon  at  this  moment  came  from 
under  the  trees.  He  saAv  the  boy  stand¬ 
ing  unhurt,  and  the  aurochs  dying ; 
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and  he  uttered  a  cry  of  rage.  But 
besides  Karl  there  was  only  Landrik, 
who  stood  up  stained  Avith  blood  ;  and 
Ganelon  had  half  a  dozen  hired  as¬ 
sassins  with  him,  purposely  employed 
to  secure  his  revenge. 

He  gaA'e  them  the  signal  to  murder, 
and,  drawing  his  skramasac,  led  them 
towards  the  boy.  But  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant  the  Thirteen  appeared  on  the 
plain,  shouting,  “Karl  and  France  !  ” 

“  Again  those  men  !  ”  groAvled  Gane¬ 
lon.  And  he  beat  a  rapid  retreat  and 
disappeared  in  the  forest. 

Roland  and  his  companions  ran  to- 
Avarcls  the  aurochs,  but  were  much 
surprised  to  find  that  Landrik  had 
vanished. 

“  Where  is  my  brave  squire  1  ”  asked 
Count  Efflam. 

“What  has  become  of  your  heroic 
rescuer  ?  ”  asked  Roland. 

“  I  know  not,”  said  Karl.  “  He  has 
just  run  into  the  thicket  to  pursue  the 
horsemen  that  Ayere  there.” 

“  Impossible  !  ”  said  Roland  ;  “  he  is 
like  us,  on  foot !  ” 

“Oh!”  said  Efflam.  “You  do  not 
know  Landrik  ;  he  is  the  best  runner 
in  Brittany,  and,  however  SAvift  maybe 
the  chase,  if  he  makes  up  his  mind  to 
reach  it,  he  Avill  reach  it.” 

“  Who  are  you  ?•”  asked  Karl.  “  When 


The  Emperor  LodAvig  stood  in  the  bow 
and  angrily  ordered  that  he  should  be 
put  ashore  ;  Avhile,  supported  by  Gene¬ 
vieve,  Judith  prayed  and  Avept. 

When  the  Thirteen  appeared  on  the 
bank  they  drew  their  SAvords  and 
shouted  their  Avar-cry.  And  then,  in¬ 
clining  off  to  the  right  and  left,  they 
showed  young  Karl  in  the  midst  of 
them. 

A  boat  was  close  by,  aground  on  the- 
sand.  In  a  moment  it  Avas  afloat,  and 
Karl  was  in  it,  and  Amaury  and 
Berenger  had  received  orders  to  roAv 
out  to  the  emperor,  while  their  com¬ 
panions  Avaited  for  them  on  the  bank. 
The  voyage  did  not  take  long. 

Karl  jumped  into  his  mother’s  arms, 
and  then  both  were  embraced  by  the 
father.  Profiting  by  the  general  atten¬ 
tion  being  concentrated  on  this  touch¬ 
ing  tableau,  Amaury  and  Berenger 
stood  up  against  the  buhvarks  and 
leant  over  the  deck. 

“  Genevieve  !  ”  they  Avhispered,  with 
the  same  voice  ;  “  Genevieve  !  ” 

The  girl  turned  quickly.  But  the 
twins  had  their  vizors  down,  and,  obe¬ 
dient  to  a  call  from  the  bank,  they 
pushed  off'. 

Genevieve  could  not  see  their  faces, 
nor  could  she  again  hear  their  voice. 
But,  agitated  and  trembling,  she  came 


my  father  asks  who  saved  me,  Avhat  am 
I  to  say  ?  ” 

“  Say  the  Thirteen  of  the  Red  Field !  ” 

Karl  seemed  struck  with  the  remem¬ 
brance,  and  bowed  Avithout  further 
question. 

“  The  affair  may  be  known  by  this 
time,”  said  Count  Robert.  “The  em¬ 
peror  may  be  anxious  about  his  son.” 

The  order  Avas  immediately  given  to 
bring  the  horses,  which  Avere  in  hiding 
close  by,  and  the  mysterious  squadron 
formed  the  escort  of  Judith’s  son. 

When  they  arrived  off  the  imperial 
boat,  Avliich  strong  moorings  kept  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  it  Avas  easy  to 
see  that  bad  news  had  been  received. 


to  the  side  and  looked  out  over  the 
river,  Avatching  the  two  knights,  Avho 
rowed  away  rapidly,  but  ahvays  with 
their  eyes  on  hers. 

Did  she  recognise  them  1  Was  it  but 
a  vague  divination,  a  mere  presenti¬ 
ment  ?  We  know  not ;  but  we  know 
that  the  memories  of  infancy  leave 
such  echoes  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts 
that  but  one  word  whispered  low  may 
often  awaken  them. 

When  the  twins  had  remounted,  and 
were  just  about  to  plunge  under  the- 
trees,  they  looked  round.  Genevieve 
Avas  still  watching  them. 

“  How  tall  and  beautiful  she  has, 
groAvn  !”  said  Amaury 
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“She  is  no  more  a  child,”  replied  Bo- 
renger ;  “  but  she  was  always  an  angel.” 

An  hour  later  the  strange  phalanx 
was  again  in  council  under  the  trees  on 
the  Druid’s  Island. 

The  council  lasted  till  the  evening 
meal,  and  the  paladins  were  preparing 
for  rest,  when  the  cry  of  alarm  was 
given  from  the  right  bank.  In  a  few  : 
minutes  Landrik  burst  noisily  through  ' 
the  bushes.  Count  Efflam  and  Boland 
began  to  congratulate  him.  But  at  the  ' 
first  words  the  worthy  squire  inter-  ; 
rupted  them. 

“Never  mind  the  danger  that  is 
past  ;  prepare  for  that  which  is  to 
come.” 

“  Have  you  discovered  some  new 
plot — another  snare  ?  ” 

'■  I  have  been  so  favoured,  masters.  I 
followed  on  the  trail  of  him  you  know.” 

“  Ganelon  ?  ” 

“  Ganelon — yes.  I  should  know  him 
now.  I  had  nearly  reached  him  when,  ! 
at  one  of  the  turns  in  the  forest  path, 
he  met  with  King  Lot  liar,  who  ran  up  I 
to  him,  questioned  him  with  impati-  I 


Before  entering  on  lib  duties,  the  parents  I 
or  guardians  of  the  student  have  to  enter 
into  a  bond  of  £300  with  him  and  the  author¬ 
ities.  This  bond  contains  the  agreements  on 
the  part  of  the  student  to  serve  Her  Majesty 
and  her  heirs  faithfully ;  not  to  marry  dur¬ 
ing  the  term  of  his  studentship;  to  enter  no 
public-house  during  the  same  period;  and 
various  other  clauses  usual  in  such  docu¬ 
ments.  The  authorities  on  their  side  under-  1 
take  to  provide  every  possible  opportunity 
to  the  student  of  learning  his  profession  ; 
to  look  after  his  health  of  body  ;  and,  of 
course,  if  lie  satisfactorily  passes  his  exami¬ 
nations,  to  give  him  a  commission  in  the 
service. 

Four  annual  payments  have  to  be  made 
“  to  defray  the  cost  of  education,”  amount¬ 
ing  to  £100  in  toto,  being  divided  into  £30 
a  year  for  the  first  two  years,  and  £20  a 
year  for  the  next  two  years,  no  payment 
being  required  for  the  fifth  and  six  years. 

The  student,  however,  gets  most  of  this 
money  back  in  weeldy  pay.  The  first  year 
student  receives  Is.  per  week  ;  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  years  receive  2s.;  3s.,  and 
os.  respectively  ;  while  the  fifth  and  sixth 
get  Ss.  and  10s.  This  brings  the  amount 
received  by  the  student  to  about  £78  for 
the  six  years’  training.  It  is  now,  however, 
proposed  to  raise  the  annual  payments : 
lirst  to  £30  yearly  for  four  years,  and  in  a 
few  years  to  as  much  as  £40  yearly  for  the 
whole  six  years.  Tins  will  have  the  effect 
of,  perhaps,  getting  a  higher  class  of  officers. 

I  lie  work  of  the  year  is  divided  into  two 


ence,  and  gave  him  such  a  scolding 
that  I  thought  the  miserable  villain 
would  have  paid  with  his  life  for  not 
having  succeeded.” 

“  Landrik  !  ” 

“  Ganelon  shook  like  the  leaves 
around  him.  But  he  managed  to  get 
his  master  apart  near  an  old  oak  which 
the  rocks  and  bushes  cut  off  a  little 
from  the  thicket.  I  watched  them. 
As  King  Lothar  gradually  cooled  down 
and  got  back  his  crafty  smile,  I  saw 
that  Ganelon  proposed  to  atone  for  his 
two  failures  by  a  third  infamy.  And 
so  I  crawled  along  snake-fashion, 
slipped  among  the  bushes,  got  within 
earshot,  and  heard  all.” 

“  Well  1  ” 

“Well!  This  time  it  is  something 
terrible.  It  is  not  only  young  Karl, 
but  the  empress  and  the  emperor.  If 
you  are  not  there  to  save  them  it  will 
be  death  to  all  three  of  them.” 

“  But  how  ?  —  where  is  this  to 
happen ?  ” 

“At  the  Bingerloch,”  said  Landrik. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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terms  ;  the  first  commencing  in  the  first 
week  in  July,  when  the  “New  Entry”  join, 
and  continuing  until  two  or  three  days 
before  Christmas,  when  the  students  go  on 
leave  for  a  fortnight.  Woe  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  brother  or  sister  who  speaks  of  the 
“leave”  as  “the  holidays.”  The  second 
term  is  from  January  until  June,  when 
three  weeks’  leave  intervenes. 

The  uniform  remains  the  same  during 
the  whole  of  the  six  years’  training,  that  is 
to  say,  a  navy  blue  tunic  with  eight  service- 
buttons  placed  by  fours  and  a  purple  stripe 
round  the  cuff.  Students  in  naval  con¬ 
struction  wear  a  silver-grey  stripe  instead  of 
the  purple,  which  is  the  only  distinction. 
The  silver-grey  shows  well  on  the  blue  cuff, 
but  the  purple  is  hardly  visible  even  when 
near.  It  has  been,  however,  proposed 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  the  Devonport  students.  Se¬ 
niority  of  course  goes  by  entry,  and  this 
is  strictly  carried  out ;  those  who  have  last 
entered  are  the  “First  Year”  or  “New 
Entry  ;  ”  those  who  have  served  one  year 
are  “Second  Year  Fellows,”  and  so  on; 
and  fresh  privileges  are  gained  as  the 
student  advances  in  seniority. 

At  Iveyham  College  there  are  at  present 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  students,  who 
are  divided  into  five  “subs.”  (officially  sub¬ 
divisions),  each  of  which  is  under  a  “  cap¬ 
tain,”  who  is  a  third  year  student  chosen 
by  the  authorities  for  good  conduct  and 
progress.  These  captains  are  distinguished 
by  a  gold  chevron  and  a  star  on  the  left 


arm,  while  the  “senior  captain”  has  one 
on  each  arm.  A  “  captain’s  ”  duty  is  to 
keep  order  in  the  college  and  to  “fall  in” 
his  sub.  at  divisions.  Each  student  lias  a 
cubicle  (or  bedroom  open  at  the  top  along 
a  corridor),  which  is  twelve  feet  by  six,  in 
which  is  an  iron  bed,  chair,  chest  of 
drawers,  book-shelf,  and  a  curtain.  This 
latter  is  hung  over  the  doorway,  for  no  door 
exists,  and  is  only  allowed  to  be  drawn 
across  when  the  occupant  of  the  cubicle  is 
within.  The  “captains”  have  a  larger 
cubicle — and  a  door  ;  they  also  have  a  gas¬ 
bracket,  the  ordinary  cubicles  only  being 
illuminated  by  the  corridor  lights. 

The  staff  of  the  college  consists  of  a  com¬ 
mander,  who  is  appointed  for  two  years,  and 
two  engineers,  whose  appointments  are  for 
three  years ;  one  of  the  latter  is  on  duty, 
alternately,  every  day,  and  has  to  read 
prayers,  receive  reports,  march  the  students 
to  work,  etc.  There  are  also  a  head-porter, 
and  two  porters,  one  of  whom  is  always  in 
the  hall,  to  attend  the  door  and  watch  that 
students  do  Rot  slip  out  without  leave. 
They  have  also  to  attend  to  the  gas,  water, 
etc.,  but  their  chief  employment  is  taking 
the  name  of  any  student  who  is  disorderly 
or  noisy  in  college,  and  reporting  him  to  the 
officer  of  the  day. 

But  now  to  the  life  of  the  student. 
During  the  summer  months  the  first  alarm 
is  at  half-past  five,  when  a  porter  rings  a 
bell  round  the  corridors.  This  is  “  bathing 
bell,”  when  any  voluntary  swimmers  must 
turn  out,  and  all  those  who  have  not  “  passed 
out  ”  in  swimming  are  turned  out  for  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  boats  leave  the  camber,  or  basin, 
at  5.45  for  the  bathing  tray  in  the  middle  of 
the  river.  Although  it  is  the  River  Tamar, 
or  rather  the  Haruoaze,  as  it  is  called  at  that 
point,  it  is  perfectly  salt  water,  being  near 
the  mouth.  At  six  o’clock  (the  bells  are 
not  struck  at  Iveyham,  but  are  at  Ports¬ 
mouth)  goes  “first  bell,”  which  is  really  the 
second  of  course  in  summer.  At  6.30 
sounds  “first  gong”  when  all  must  turn 
out,  a  porter  coming  round  immediately  to 
take  the  names  of  any  yet  in  bed. 

The  bath-room  is  in  the  basement,  and  is 
lifted  with  nearly  a  hundred  basins  and 
forty  baths.  Here  the  students  rush  imme¬ 
diately  on  turning  out,  wash,  and  take  a  cold 
plunge  bath  every  morning  all  the  year 
round.  The  “first  breakfast  gong” 
strikes  at  6.45,  and  at  five  minutes  to  seven 
sounds  the  “  breakfast  gong,”  when  every 
one  is  supposed  to  be  in  his  place  in  the 
mess-room.  The  mess-room,  or  dining  hall, 
is  a  fine  lofty  room,  in  which  the  balls, 
which  are  given  twice  a  year,  are  held.  On 
ordinary  occasions  the  students  sit  at  five 
tables,  one  “  sub.”  at  each,  with  its 
“  captain  ”  at  the  head.  The  engineer  on 
duty  presides,  says  grace,  and  reads  prayers 
before  breakfast  and  supper. 

After  breakfast  there  are  just  a  few 
minutes  during  which  the  morning  papers 
are  in  great  demand  in  the  reading-room 
before  the  “first  factory  gong”  sounds  at 
7.3.0,  when  all  have  to  change  from  their 
uniform  into  the  serge  working  suits  and 
march  down  into  the  dockyard,  where  a 
large  building  has  been  specially  appointed 
for  the  students  to  gain  practical  knowledge 
of  their  profession  under  skilled  instructors. 

The  time  is  thus  employed  until  a  quar¬ 
ter  to  twelve,  when  they  return  to  the 
college,  wash  and  dress  for  dinner,  which  is 
at  a  quarter-after  twelve.  The  afternoon 
is  again  spent  at  work,  ceasing  at  five 
o’clock,  tea  being  served  half  an  hour  later. 
On  Monday  and  Thursday  mornings,  how¬ 
ever,  the  second  and  third  year  students 
attend  the  schools  in  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  college,  where  an  efficient  staff  of 
masters  superintend  their  studies,  chiefly 
mathematical ;  the  Junior  Entry  attend  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday.  On  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  a  Steam  Lecture  is  delivered  by  an 
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engineer  officer,  and  is  followed  by  lectures 
on  scientific  subjects,  so  there  is  no  “  Fac¬ 
tory  ”  that  afternoon. 

There  is  school  two  nights  in  each  week, 
from  six  to  eight,  and  a  gymnasium  class 
on  Wednesday  evenings  ;  on  other  evenings 
leave  is  granted  until  half-past  nine  for 
those  under  eighteen,  and  until  ten  for  j 
those  over.  On  Saturday  the  students  are 


are  to  be  found  all  the  standard  works  of 
history,  travel,  and  fiction  The  gynina- 
''  sium  might,  perhaps,  be  a  little  larger,  but 
is  well  provided  with  every  athletic  and 
I  gymnastic  apparatus.  A  billiard-room, 
with  a  sm  ike-room  over,  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  elder  students,  and  affords  amuse¬ 
ment  during  the  winter  months. 

A  subscription  of  sixpence  a  week  by 


The  routine  on  h.m.S.  Marlborough  is 
exactly  the  same  as  to  hours,  hut  of  course 
there  are  advantages  and  disadvantages 
accruing  from  being  on  board.  Here  the 
student  has  not  the  comfort  of  a  room  to 
himself,  but  some  six  or  seven  are  domiciled 
in  one  large  cabin,  or  dormitory.  These 
dormitories  are  on  the  middle,  lower,  and 
orlop  decks  aft,  while  opening  on  the  stern 


free  from  dinner  till  9.30  or  10,  as  the  case 
may  be,  except  the  Junior  Entry,  who  have 
one  hour’s  drill  immediately  after  dinner. 
“First  hell”  on  Sunday  rings  at  7  a.m., 
and  breakfast  is  at  eight,  divisions  and  in¬ 
spection  by  the  commander  at  half-past 
ten,  then  march  to  the  dockyard  chapel  for 
morning  service  ;  and,  after  dinner,  which 
is  at  one,  the  student  is  again  free  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

The  college  is  an  exceedingly  comfortable 
building  ;  there  are  large  and  well-lighted 
studies ;  a  reading-room,  on  the  tables  of 
which  are  to  be  found  almost  every  paper  and 
magazine  to  he  mentioned.  There  is  also 
an  excellent  library  in  the  college,  in  which 


each  student  provides  for  all  the  recreation  [ 
expenses,  the  funds  being  under  the  control 
of  a  “Recreation  Committee”  elected  by  ] 
the  students.  The  extensive  recreation- 
grounds  are  within  two  minutes’  run  of  the 
college,  and  comprise  excellent  cricket  and 
football  grounds,  and  about  a  dozen  tennis-  j 
courts.  Several  boats  are  kept  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  college,  and  of  course  this  form 
of  exercise  is  very  popular  with  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Every  student  has  to  pass  in  pulling 
as  well  as  swimming. 

When  any  student  is  “  run  in  ” — that  is  to 
say,  is  put  in  the  report — he  is  brought 
before  the  captain  after  dinner,  and  his 
leave  is  stopped  for  a  time. 


galleries  are  the  recreation  and  reading 
rooms,  mess-room,  and  studies.  The  officers’ 
cabins  are  under  the  poop  on  the  upper 
deck.  The  Marlborough  was  originally  a 
screw  line-of-battle  ship,  and  when  her 
engines  and  boilers  were  taken  out  an  im¬ 
mense  vacancy  was  left  amidships.  This  is 
now  converted  into  a  gymnasium,  and  an 
excellent  one  it  is. 

The  billiard-room  is  a  superstructure  on 
the  upper  deck.  The  masts  have  been 
taken  out,  and  the  ensign-staff  on  the  poop 
hears  the  only  flag — that,  of  course,  being 
the  white  ensign.  The  recreation  grounds 
attached  to  the  ship  are  very  meagre  after 
the  Keyham  extensive  property.  Many  of 
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the  students,  however,  join  the  “Service 
•Ground,”  which  is  a  good  one. 

At  both  establishments  examinations  are 
held  half-yearly,  in  which  the  student  has 
to  get  a  certain  percentage  of  marks,  or  be 
placed  in  sundry  “backward  classes,”  to 
the  contraction  of  his  leave.  Prizes  are 
given  to  tlio.se  showing  themselves  worthy 
of  distinction,  and  at  Portsmouth  extra 
leave  at  Christmas  is  granted  to  the  first 
few  in  the  Midsummer  exams. 

Of  course,  as  at  all  establishments  of  this 
kind,  the  boy  who  just  enters  is  made  the 
victim  of  many  practical  jokes,  and  his 
seniors  endeavour  to  get  all  the  fun  they 
•can  out  of  him.  On  the  first  few  Wednes¬ 
day  evenings  after  the  “New  Entry”  have 
joined,  concerts  are  held  in  the  gymnasium, 
when  every  newly-fledged  student  has  to 
•stand  up  before  all  the  rest,  and  either  sing 
a  song  or  give  a  musical  display  of  some 
kind.  Some  are  made  to  vary  the  enter¬ 
tainment  by  a  stump-oration  or  a  round 
with  the  gloves.  Should  any  unlucky  indi¬ 
vidual  decline  to  amuse  his  tormentors  by 
pleading  lack  of  skill,  or  breaking  down  too 
often,  he  is  handed  over  to  the  “barber,” who 
lathers  him  profusely  with  a  compound  of 
beer,  cider,  milk,  soap,  and  vinegar,  looking 
•out  for  a  chance  of  giving  him  a  mouthful  if 
possible.  He  is  then  shaved  with  an  im¬ 
mense  blunt  iron  razor  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  I  remember  the  first  night  after  I 
had  joined,  on  “  turning  in”  I  found  my¬ 
self  flop  through  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
some  ingenious  student  having  taken  out 
all  the  iron  laths  that  go  across  the  bottom 
of  the  bed,  and  very  cleverly  balanced  the 
clothes  as  if  all  were  correct. 

In  the  Workshop  a  second  or  third  year 
fellow  will  feign  to  be  annoyed  by  the  sound 
of  a  new  junior’s  hammer,  and  tell  him  to 
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I  go  and  ask  So-and-so  to  lend  him  his 
leather-headed  hammer.  This  strange  tool 
turns  out  to  be  the  toe  of  a  good  heavy  boot 
applied  to  the  person  of  the  applicant. 

The  total  expenses  of  an  engineer  student 
for  the  six-years’  training  comes  to  about 
£250  under  the  present  regulations.  This, 
of  course,  includes  the  £100  in  annual  pay¬ 
ments,  uniform,  and  other  clothing,  not  for¬ 
getting  a  suit  of  plain  clothes,  which  is  an 
unofficial  sine,  qnd  non.  Students  are  always 
j  glad  to  get  out  of  their  uniform  whenever  a 
chance  occurs.  I  remember  when  I  left 
home,  elate  in  my  new  garb,  I  quite  ricli- 
j  culed  the  idea  of  taking  any  plain  clothes 
with  me,  thinking  that  I  should  never  be 
|  tired  of  my  uniform  ;  but  I  soon  found  out 
;  my  mistake,  and  had  to  appeal  to  my  father 
for  some  less  noticeable  garments  for  pur- 
|  poses  of  going  into  the  country  or  visiting 
j  friends. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  scenes  in  a 
;  student’s  life  is  on  the  morning  after  the 
I  New  Entry  have  joined,  and  all  are  falling- 
in  preparatory  to  marching  to  work.  Owing 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  new  students,  and 
the  failure  of  the  tailor,  perhaps,  in  sending 
•  everything  up  in  time,  some  most  novel 
J  garbs  make  their  appearance  in  the  ranks, 
j  I  have  seen  students  turn  out  (when  they 
|  ought  to  be  in  the  serge  working-dress)  in  a 
'  billycock  hat,  uniform  tunic,  and  serge 
trousers.  Some  surmount  the  uniform  with 
j  a  white  straw  hat  ;  others  appear  quite 
correct  about  the  head  and  body,  but  with 
a  light  check  pair  of  trousers.  However, 
they  don't  do  it  twice,  for  the  officer  of  the 
j  day  notices  all  such  offenders. 

When  a  student  has  finally  passed  out 
!  into  the  service,  he  has  again  to  be  medi¬ 
cally  examined,  and  is  then  passed  into  the 
Steam  Reserve.  Some  of  the  best  are  sent 


|  to  Greenwich  for  a  further  period  of  study 
I  at  the  Naval  College  there.  He  is  now  an 
Assistant-Engineer,  and  receives  six  shil¬ 
lings  a  day.  He  must  remain  in  the  Steam 
Reserve  until  he  gets  an  appointment, 
which  is  given  in  order  to  the  Assistant- 
Engineers  as  they  pass  out. 

He  has  now  to  serve  at  least  five  years  in 
this  rank,  and  then  all  the  higher  appoint¬ 
ments  are  open  to  him,  according  to  his 
seniority  and  ability.  The  next  rank  above 
an  Assistant-Engineer  is  an  Engineer,  who 
generally  has  the  charge  of  the  smaller 
class  of  vessels,  as  gunboats.  Then  comes 
Chief-Engineer,  who  is  below  a  Staff-Engi¬ 
neer,  but  wears  the  same  uniform.  The 
Fleet-Engineer  comes  next ;  he  ranks  with 
a  Commander,  and  receives  about  £330  a 
year.  The  two  highest  ranks  in  this  branch 
are  the  Inspectors  of  Machinery,  and  Chief 
Inspectors  of  Machinery,  both  of  which  are 
generally  land  appointments,  frequently  as 
Chief -Engineer  of  a  Dockyard,  who  receives 
about  £600  a  year,  with  a  house,  ‘  ‘  coal,  and 
candle.” 

At  the  present  time  the  prospects  in  this 
important  branch  of  the  service  are  very 
good  indeed — in  fact,  I  think  the  junior 
Engineer  officers  have  the  best  look-out 
throughout  the  service.  In  the  executive 
branch  there  is  great  stagnation,  and  pro¬ 
motion  is  very  hard  to  obtain  ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  clerical  branch,  the 
•  Assistant-Paymasters  being  hard-worked, 
with  small  chance  of  promotion,  compared 
with  the  Assistant-Engineers.  And,  of 
course,  owing  to  their  long  fellowship  in 
training,  a  strong  spirit  of  camaraderie 
exists  among  all  Engineer  officers,  and 
helps  to  form  a  healthy  spirit  of  inter¬ 
course. 

(THE  END.) 
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CHAPTER  XV: 

rjli-iE  history  of  the  great  events  of  I 
X  Rail sf Orel’s  Sports  were  so  faith¬ 
fully  chronicled  at  the  time  by  Arthur 
Herapath  in  a  long  letter  to  his 
sister  Daisy,  that  it  would  be  pre¬ 
sumption  on  my  part,  with  that  valuable 
document  lying  before  me,  to  attempt 
to  narrate  in  my  own  words  what  has  j 
been  so  much  more  vivaciously  described 
by  my  young  friend. 

Arthur  was  great  at  letter-writing, 
especially  to  his  sister.  And  there  is 
small  doubt  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  slang 
dictionary  and  a  little  imagination  on 
her  own  part,  that  sympathetic  young 
person  was  usually  able  to  catch  the 
drift  of  her  young  brother’s  rollicking- 
lucubrations. 

“Dear  Da.  Thanks  awfully  for  the 
bob.” 

A  good  many  of  Arthur’s  letters  began 
with  this  curious  observation.  Whether 
this  particular  “  bob  ”  had  reference  to 
Railsford’s  testimonial  or  not,  the  writer 
cannot  speak  positively. 

“  We  had  a  ripping  time  at  our  Sports, 
and  licked  all  the  records  but  three. 
No  end  of  a  crow  for  us.  The  School’s 
tearing  its  hair  all  over  the  place,  and 
our  fellows  have  been  yelling  for  two 
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days  without  stopping.  It’s  a  j  oily  good 
job  that  row  about  Bickers  came  on 
when  it  did,  as  our  chaps  would  never  j 
have  pulled  themselves  together  as  they 
did  without  it.  Nobody  wants  to  find 
the  chap  out  now  ;  so  your  particular  is 
all  serene  up  to  now,  and  I  don’t  mean  to 
drip  and  spoil  his  game.”  (We  wonder 
what  Daisy  made  of  this  curious  sen¬ 
tence  when  she  read  it?)  “  Dig  and  I  were 
awfully  riled  we  hadn’t  got  you  down  for 
the  Spoi’ts,  and  I  wanted  Marky  to  wire 
up  for  you  and  put  them  ofi  till  you 
came.  As  it  was,  it  didn’t  matter  a  bit, 
for  Miss  Violet  showed  up  like  a  trump 
as  she  is  and  backed  us  up ;  so  it’s  just  as 
well  you  hadn’t  come.  Violet  nodded  to 
me !  She’s  the  most  beautifid  girl  in  the 
world.  Smedley  turned  up  too ;  brickish, 
wasn’t  it  ?  Bickers  of  course  came  and 
tried  to  spoil  our  Sports,  but.  Marky 
gave  him  a  flea  in  his  ear,  and  Dig  and  I 
howled  ;  so  he  didn’t  stay  long. 

“Bateson  and  Jukes  pulled  off  the 
kids’  hundred  yards  ;  and  jolly  cocky 
they  were,  I  can  tell  you.  Bateson ’s  the 
sneak  I  told  you  of. 

“  Tilbury  won  the  ‘  Shell  ’  quarter 
mile.  Dig  and  I  were  in  for  it,  but  we 
wanted  to  save  ourselves  for  the  long 
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jump  and  hurdles,  so  we  ran  easy,  and 
Tilbury  did  it  hands  down. 

“  Ah,  Da,  really  you  should  have  been 
there  to  see  the  high  jump  !  Smedley 
and  Clipstone  tied  5  last  week  for 
the  School.  No  end  of  a  jump  to  beat ; 
and  Dig  and  I  were  in  a  blue  funk 
about  our  men.  Barnworth  and  Wake 
were  the  only  two  entered  ; — dark 
horses  both ;  at  least  I  didn't  know 
what  either  of  them  could  do.  I  heard 
Ainger  tell  Violet  he  thought  we’d  pull 
it  off,  so  I  perked  up.  They  started  at 
4  ft.  10.  Wake  muffed  his  first  jump, 
and  we  gave-  ourselves  up  for  gone 
’coons.  However,  he  hopped  over 
second  try.  They  went  up  by  inches  to 
five  feet.  My  word!  you  should  have 
seen  the  way  Violet  clapped  !  They'd 
have  been  cads  if  they  hadn’t  gone 
over,  with  her  backing  them  up  like 
that.  Wake’s  got  the  rummiest  jump 
you  ever  saw.  He  runs  sideways  at 
the  bar,  and  sort  of  lies  down  on  his  back 
on  it  as  he  goes  over.  You’d  think  he’d 
muff  it  every  time,  but  just  as  he  looks 
like  done  for,  he  kicks  up  his  foot  and 
clears.  Barnworth  takes  it  straight — 
skips  up  to  the  bar  and  goes  over  like 
a  daisy,  without  seeming  to  try. 
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“At  5  feet  1,  Wake  mulled  twice, 
and  we  thought  lie  was  out  of  it.  But 
the  third  time  he  got  over  finely  with  a 
good  inch  to  spare.  It  got  precious 
ticklish  after  this  ;  and  no  one  said  a 
word  till  each  jump  was  done  ;  and 
then  we  let  out.  Violet  stood  up  and 
looked  as  if  she’d  got  a  ten-pound  note 
on  the  event.  At  5  foot  3  Barnworth 
came  a  cropper  ;  and  I  fancy  he  must 
have  screwed  his  foot.  Anyhow,  he  had 
to  sit  a  minute  before  he  tried  again. 
Then  he  went  over  like  a  shot — and  you 
may  guess  we  yelled.  5  foot  3|  both  of 
them  mulled  the  first — but  Barnworth 
cleared  easily  second  shot.  We  fancied 
Wake  would  too,  but  he  missed  both  his 
other  chances,  and  so  got  out  of  it. 
Awfully  good  jump  this  for  a  Fifth 
form  chap. 

“  Barnworth  pulled  himself  together 
after  that  and  cleared  the  5  ft.  31  and 
5  ft.  4  first  go.  Then  came  the  tug. 
The  bar  was  put  up  to  5  4J-,  Smedley’s 
jump,  and  you  might  have  heard  a  fly 
cough.  We  were  pretty  nervous,  I  can 
tell  you,  and  it  would  have  done  you 
good  to  see  Violet  standing  up  and  hold¬ 
ing  her  breath.  Barnworth  was  the 
only  chap  that  didn’t  seem  flurried. 
Smedley  and  Marky  both  looked  blue, 
and  poor  Froggy  looked  as  if  he  was 
going  to  blubber. 

“  My  wig  !  Daisy  if  you’d  heard  the 
yell  when  the  beggar  cleared  the  bar 
first  shot  !  Dig  and  I  went  mad  ;  and 
somebody  had  to  clout  us  on  the  head  j 
before  we  could  take  in  that  the  fun 
wasn’t  over.  Of  course  it  was  not.  Pas 
un  morceau  de  il — we’d  tied  them  ;  but 
we’d  still  to  lick  them. 

“  ‘  Bravo,  Barnworth,’  yells  Violet. 

‘  Go  it,  old  kangaroo,’  howls  Dig.  ‘  Take 
your  time  and  tuck  in  that  shoe  lace,’ 
says  Marky.  ‘  A  million  to  one  on  our 
man,’  says  I  ;  and  then  up  goes  the  bar 
to  5  foot  5 ;  and  then  you  could  have 
hearda  caterpillar  wink.  Old  Barnworth 
looked  a  little  green  himself  this  time  ; 
and  didn’t  seem  in  a  hurry  to  begin.  He 
muffed  his  first  jump  and  we  all  thought 
the  game  was  up.  But  no  !  The  beggar 
hopped  over  second  time  as  easily  as  I 
could  hop  3  feet.  My  word,  it  was  a 
hop !  Dig  stood  on  his  head  and  I 
could  have  done  so  too,  only  Violet  was 
looking.  She  was  no  end  glad.  EUe 
est  une  brique  et  une  demie  !  So ’s  Smed¬ 
ley  ;  for  though  it  was  his  jump  was 
beaten,  he  cheered  as  loud  as  anybody. 

I  forgive  him  the  licking  he  gave  me 
last  term.  Marky  made  a  regular  ass 
of  himself,  he  was  so  pleased.  Everyone 
wanted  Barnworth  to  go  on,  but  he 
wouldn’t,  as  he  had  a  race  to  come  on. 

“  Then  came  the  Shell  Hurdles,  120 
yards,  ten  flights.  Dig  and  I  were  in 
and  had  to  beat  19 \  seconds.  I  felt 
jolly  miserable,  I  can  tell  you,  at  the 
start,  and  that  ass  Dig  made  it  all  the 
worse  by  fooling  about  just  to  show  off, 
and  making  believe  to  spar  at  me,  when 
he  was  shaking  in  his  shoes  all  the  time ; 
Marky  wasn’t  much  better,  for  he  came 
and  said  ‘  You’ll  have  to  run  your  very 
best  to  win  it.’  As  if  we  didn’t  know 
that !  He  don’t  deserve  a  testimonial 
for  doing  a  thing  like  that.  Next  that 
ass  Smedley  went  and  made  up  to 
Violet  just  when  she  wanted  to  back  us 
up,  and  I  don’t  believe  she  saw  a  bit  of 
the  race  till  the  finish.  It  was  enough 
to  make  any  chap  blue.  Then  Monsieur 


started  us,  and  kept  us  waiting  a  whole 
minute  (it  seemed  like  an  houv)  while 
the  second  hand  of  his  wretched  watch 
was  getting  round-  And  then  he  started 
us  in  such  a  rotten  way  that  it  wasn’t 
till  I  saw  Dig  running  that  I  took  in 
we  were  off",  and  coming  up  to  the  first 
hurdle.  But  soon  the  fellows  began  to 
yell,  and  I  felt  better. 

“  Dig  had  the  pull  of  me  at  the  start, 
but  I  got  up  to  him  at  the  third  hurdle. 
He  missed  a  step  in  landing  and  that 
put  him  out,  and  we  went  over  the 
fourth  and  fifth  neck  and  neck.  Then 
I  saw  Violet  stand  up,  out  of  the  corner 
of  my  left  eye ;  and  Smedley  began  to 
look  at  us  too.  After  that  it  was  all 
right.  At  the  sixth  hurdle  we  both 
rose  together,  and  then  I  heard  a  crack 
and  a  grunt  behind  me,  and  knew  poor 
old  Dig  had  come  a  cropper.  Of  course 
I  had  no  time  to  grin,  as  I  had  my  time 
to  beat.  But  it  was  very  lonely  doing 
those  next  three  hurdles.  I  didn’t  know 
how  I  was  going,  only  I  could  swear  I’d 
been  twenty  seconds  long  before  I  got 
to  the  eighth.  I  nearly  mulled  the 
ninth  and  lost  a  step  after  the  jump. 
That  made  me  positive  I’d  not  beaten 
my  time  ;  and  I  liad  half  a  mind  to  pull 
up,  I  was  so  jolly  miserable.  However, 
the  fellows  were  still  yelling,  so  I  pulled 
myself  together  and  went  at  the  last 
hurdle  viciously  and  got  clean  over,  and 
then  put  it  on  all  I  could  to  the  winning- 
post.  I  guessed  I’d  done  it  in  thirty 
seconds,  and  wished  there  was  a  pit  I 
could  tumble  into  at  the  end. 

“  Then  Marky  came  and  patted  me  on 
the  back.  ‘  Splendid,  old  fellow  !  ’  said  he. 

‘  How  do  you  mean  ?  ’  said  I ;  ‘  ain’t  I 
licked  into  a  cocked-hat1?’  ‘  You’ve  done 
it  in  nineteen  seconds,’  said  he.  ‘  Go 
on  !  ’  said  I.  And  then  the  other  fellows 
came  up  and  cheered,  and  then  Violet 
called  out  ‘Bravo,  Herapath,’  and 
Ainger  said  ‘  Run  indeed,  young  ’un.’ 
So  1  had  to  believe  it ;  and  I  can  tell 
you  I  was  a  bit  pleased.  J’etais  un 
morceau  plaise. 

“  I  was  sorry  for  old  Dig,  but  he  won 
the  Shell  wide  jump  directly  afterwards. " 
I  made  a  mess  of  the  half-mile.  I  ought 
to  have  got  it  from  Smythe,  of  the 
school  house  ;  but  all  I  could  do  was  to 
dead  heat  his  time.  I  suppose  I  was 
fagged  after  the  hurdles.  Tilbury  had 
it  all  his  own  way  with  the  Shell  Cricket 
Ball  and  Stafford  got  the  senior  throw. 
Felgate  was  in  against  him — rather  a 
decent  chap,  one  of  our  prefects  ;  had 
me  to  tea  in  his  room  the  other  day. 
He  and  Marky  don’t  hit  it.  He  was 
lazy  and  didn’t  bother  himself.  Fellows 
said  lie  could  easily  have  licked  the 
school  record  if  he’d  tried  ;  but  he  didn’t ; 
and  Stafford  missed  it  by  a  few  inches. 
So  that  event  we  lost.  Jolly  sell,  joli 
vendre. 

“  Never  mind,  we  got  the  mile,  and 
that  was  the  crackest  thing  of  all.  We 
had  to  beat  Smedley  and  Branscombe, 
both — only  Branscombe — he’s  Bickers’s 
prefect — didn’t  run  it  out  last  week. 
Smedley’s  time  was  4.50.  Ainger  and 
Stafford  ran  for  us  ;  and  Ranger  was 
put  on  the  track  with  200  yards  start  to 
force  the  pace. 

“  Stafford  was  out  of  it  easily ;  but 
Ranger  stuck  to  it  like  a  Trojan.  The 
first  lap  lie  was  still  a  hundred  yards 
to  the  good  and  going  like  steam. 
Ainger  ran  finely  and  overhauled  him 


gradually.  Still  he  had  about  twenty 
yards  to  the  good  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  lap.  Then  it  was  fine  to  see  Ainger 
tuck  in  his  elbows  and  let  himself  out. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home  Ranger 
was  clean  out  of  it,  regular  doubled 
up  ;  but  Ainger  kept  on  steadily  for  a. 
couple  of  hundred  yards. 

“  Then,  my  word,  he  spurted  right 
away  to  the  finish  !  1  ou  never  saw 
such  a  rush  up  as  it  was  !  The  fellows 
yelled ,  I  can  let  you  know.  Everyone 
knew  that  it  was  our  event  the  second 
the  spurt  began,  and  when  he  got  up  to 
the  ta23e  and  ‘  4.42  ’  was  shouted  out,  it 
was  a  sight  to  see  the  state  v7e  were  in. 
It’s  the  best  mile  we  ever  did  at  Grand- 
court,  and  even  Smedley,  though  he  was- 
a  bit  riled,  I  fancy,  at  his  licking,  said 
he  couldn’t  have  run  it  in  the  time  if 
he’d  tried. 

“  I  send  you  Dig’s  programme  with 
the  times  all  marked.  You’ll  see  we- 
won  them  all  except  the  senior  cricket 
ball,  I  mile,  and  senior  hundred.  It’s  a 
rattling  good  score  for  us,  1  can  tell  you  ; 
and  we  cheered  Marky  like  one  o’clock. 
It  was  an  awful  sell  Violet  couldn’t  give¬ 
away  our  prizes  ;  but  she  shied  at  it.  1 
suppose  old  Pony  would  have  gruffed 
at  her.  She  is  the  most  beautiful  girl 
in  the  world. 

“  You  needn’t  go  telling  the  mater ,  but 
I  was  off  my  feed  a  whole  day  after  the- 
Sports.  How  soon  do  fellows  get  money 
enough  to  marry  1  If  I  get  the  Swift 
Scholarship  I  shall  have  £20  a  year  for 
three  years — something  to  start  with. 
I  wish  you’d  come  down  and  give  me  a 
leg-up.  I’m  afraid  that  cad  Smedley’s 
got  his  eye  on  her.  His  father ’s  only  a 
doctor.  We’re  better  than  that,  besides- 
being  chummy  with  a  baronet.  Hullo  ! 
there’s  the  bell  for  cubicles.  Ta,  ta. 
Je  suis  tres  miserable.  Your  aff.  A.  I!.” 

Enclosed  in  the  above  epistle  were  a 
few  lines  from  Dig,  evidently  added 
with  his  friend’s  connivance  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
caused  by  Arthur’s  own  modesty. 

“  Dear  Miss  ”  (this  v7as  scratched  out 
by  Arthur)  “  Daisy  ;  Arthur ’s  awfully 
low.  He  got  spoons  on  Violet  about 
11.30  on  Saturday,  and  has  been  off  his 
feed  ever  since.  I  think  you  had  better 
come  down,  as  he  may  die  if  he  doesn’t 
get  looked  after.  I  gave  him  half  a 
cocoanut  on  Sunday  ;  but  though  he 
finished  it,  it  didn’t  make  him  any 
better.  He  licked  me  at  the  Shell 
Hurdles,  because  I  missed  my  take-off. 
Your  beloved  Mr.  Railsford  is  quite 
well.  He  doesn’t  like  us  to  talk  about 
you,  so  we  think  the  more.  Arthur  has 
not  yet  popped  to  Violet,  because  he 
hasn’t  had  the  chance.  She  will  make 
a  nice  sister  for  you  and  your  precious 
Mr.  Railsford ;  and  Arthur  talks  of 
taking  a  house  at  Putney  so  as  to  get  a 
good  view  of  the  race  every  year.  I 
am  to  stay  with  him  very  often.  I 
must  now  conclude — Yours  truly  (this 
word  Arthur  had  also  erased  and 
substituted  “  affectionately  ”),  Sir  D.  O. 
Bart.” 

Little  dreaming  of  the  sad  blight 
which  had  come  over  his  future  young 
kinsman’s  life,  Railsford  was  sitting  in 
his  room  that  Sunday  evening,  feeling 
rather  more  than  usually  comfortable. 
He  had  some  cause  to  be  pleased.  His 
house  had  doue  better  than  any  one 
expected.  They  had  beaten  all  the- 


records  but  three,  and,  without  being 
specially  conceited,  Eailsford  took  to 
himself  the  credit  of  having  done  a 
good  deal  to  bring  about  this  satisfac¬ 
tory  result. 

“Curious,”  said  he  to  himself,  “that 
in  all  probability,  if  that  affair  of 
Bickers’s  had  not  happened,  we  might 
never  have  risen  as  a  house  ;  indeed, 
it’s  almost  a  mercy  the  culprit  has  never 
been  discovered,  for  we  should  have 
then  been  plunged  back  into  the  cur¬ 
rent,  and  the  work  of  pulling  ourselves 
together  might  never  have  been  done. 
It’s  odd  that,  as  time  goes  on,  there  is 
not  even  a  hint  or  a  suspicion  who  did 
it.  There’s  only  one  boy  in  the  house 
I’m  not  sure  of,  and  he  is  too  great  a 
coward  to  be  a  ruffian.  Well,  well,  we 
have  the  cricket  season  and  the  exams, 
coming  on.  If  only  we  do  as  well  in 
them  as  we’ve  done  in  the  Sports,  it 
will  not  be  altogether  against  us  if  the 
mystery  remains  a  mystery  a  little 
longer.” 

Whereupon  the  door  opened  and  Mr. 
Bickers  stepped  in.  Eailsford  had  com¬ 
pletely  forgotten  the  episode  in  the 
fields  the  previous  day  ;  he  scarcely 
recollected  that  Mr.  Bickers  had  been 
present  at  the  Sports,  and  was  delight¬ 
fully  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  he,  Eails¬ 
ford,  had  either  slighted  or  offended  his 
colleague. 

He  wondered  what  was  the  occasion 
of  the  present  visit,  and  secretly  re¬ 
solved  to  keep  both  his  temper  and  his 
head  if  he  could. 

“Good  evening,”  said  he,  with  a 
friendly  smile.  “I’m  just  going  to  have 
my  coffee  ;  won’t  you  have  a  cup  too, 
Bickers  ?  ” 

Mr.  Bickers  took  no  notice  of  this 
hospitable  invitation,  but  closed  the 
door  behind  him  and  said,  “  I  want  a 
few  woixls  with  you,  Mr.  Eailsford.' 

“Certainly ;  I've  nothing  to  do.  Won't 
you  take  a  seat  1  ” 

Mr.  Bickers  took  a  seat,  a  little  dis¬ 
concerted  by  Eailsford’s  determined 
good-humour.  He  had  not  counted 
upon  that. 

“  The  last  time  I  saw  you  you  were 
hardly  so  polite,”  said  he,  with  a  sneer. 

“  When  was  that  ?  I’m  very  sorry  if 
I  was  rude  ;  I  had  no  intention,  I  assure 
you.” 

Eailsford  began  to  feel  a  little  like 
the  lamb  in  the  fable.  This  wolf  had 
evidently  come  bent  on  a  quarrel,  and 
Eailsford,  lamb  and  all  as  he  was,  would 
have  liked  to  oblige  him.  But  he  was 
quick  enough  to  see — with  the  memory 
of  more  than  one  failure  to  warn  him — 
that  his  only  chance  with  Mr.  Bickers 
was,  at  all  cost,  not  to  quarrel. 

“  You  are  fortunate  in  your  short 
memory  ;  it  is  a  most  convenient  gift.” 

“  It’s  one,  at  any  rate,  I  would  like  to 
cultivate  with  regard  to  any  unplea¬ 
santness  there  may  have  been  between 
you  and  me,  Bickers,”  said  Eailsford. 

This  was  not  a  happy  speech,  and 
Mr.  Bickers  accepted  it  with  a  laugh. 

“  Quite  so  ;  I  can  understand  that. 
It  happens,  however,  that  I  have  come 
to  assist  in  prolonging  your  memory 
with  regard  to  that  unpleasantness. 
I’m  sorry  to  interfere  with  your  good 
intentions,  but  it  cannot  be  helped  this 
time.” 

“Beally,”  said  Eailsford,  feeling  his 
patience  considerably  taxed,  “  all  this  is 
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very  perplexing.  Would  you  mind  com¬ 
ing  to  the  point  at  once,  Bickers  ?  ” 

“Not  at  all.  When  I  saw  you  yester¬ 
day  I  asked  you  to  look  at  a  letter  I  had 
with  me.” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  I  remember  now.  I  was 
greatly  taken  up  with  the  Sports,  and 
had  no  time  then.  I  felt  sure  you  would 
understand.” 

“I  understood  perfectly.  I  have 
brought  the  letter  for  you  now,”  and  he 
held  it  out. 

Eailsford  took  it  with  some  curiosity, 
for  Mr.  Bickers’s  manner,  besides  being- 
offensive,  was  decidedly  mysterious. 

“  Am  I  to  read  it  ?  ” 

“Please.” 

The  letter  was  a  short  one,  written  in 
an  evidently  disguised  hand  : 

“Sir, — The  name  of  the  person  who 
maltreated  you  lately  is  perfectly  well 
known  in  Eailsford’s  house.  No  one 
knows  his  name  better  than  Mr.  Eails¬ 
ford  himself.  But  as  the  house  is 
thriving  by  what  has  occurred,  it  is  to 
nobody’s  interest  to  let  out  the  secret. 
The  writer  of  this  knows  what  he  is 
speaking  about,  and  where  to  find  the 
proofs.  “A  Friend.” 

Eailsford  read  this  strange  communi¬ 
cation  once  or  twice,  and  then  laughed. 

“  It’s  amusing,  isn’t  it  1  ”  sneered  Mr. 
Bickei’s. 

“  It’s  absurd  !  ”  said  Eailsford. 

“  I  thought  you  would  say  so,”  said 
Bickers,  taking  back  the  letter  and  fold¬ 
ing  it  up.  “For  all  that,  I  should  like 
to  know  the  name  of  the  person  re¬ 
ferred  to.” 

“  You  surely  do  not  mean,  Bickers, 
that  you  attach  any  importance  to  a 
ridiculous  joke  like  that  1 " 

“I  attach  just  the  importance  it  de¬ 
serves,  Eailsford.” 

“  Then  I  would  put  it  in  the  fire, 
Bickers.” 

Mr.  Bickers’s  face  darkened.  Long 
ere  now  he  had  calculated  on  reducing 
the  citadel  of  his  adversary’s  goocl- 
humour,  and  now  that  it  still  held  out 
he  felt  his  own  self-possession  deserting 
him. 

“  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  Eailsford,  that 
I  believe  what  that  letter  states  !  ” 

“  Do  you  really  ?  I  hope  when  I  tell 
you  that  every  word  of  it  which  relates 
to  myself  is  a  gTotesque  falsehood  you 
will  alter  your  opinion.” 

“  Even  that  would  not  convince  me,” 
said  Bickers. 

Eailsford  stared  at  him  blankly.  He 
had  surely  misunderstood  his  words. 

“  I  said,”  he  repeated,  and  there  was 
a  tremor  of  excitement  in  his  voice, 
which  afforded  his  enemy  the  keenest 
pleasure — “  I  said  that  every  word  in 
that  letter  which  refers  to  me  is  false. 
You  surely  don’t  believe  it  after  that?” 

“  I  said,”  repeated  Mr.  Bickers,  with 
a  fine  sneer,  “  that  even  that  would  not 
convince  me.” 

Surely  the  longed-for  explosion  would 
come  now  !  He  saw  Eailsford’s  face 
flush  and  his  eyes  hash.  But  before  the 
furious  retort  escaped  from  his  lips  a 
wise  whisper  from  somewhere  fell  be¬ 
tween  them  and  robbed  the  wolf  of  his 
prey. 

“  Then,”  said  the  Master  of  the  Shell, 
forcing  his  lips  to  a  smile,  “  there  is  not 
much  to  be  gained  by  prolonging  this 
interview,  is  there  ?  ” 
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Mr.  Bickers  was  deeply  mortified 
There  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  for¬ 
lorn  to  assume  the  role  of  aggressor. 
He  would  so  much  have  preferred  to  be 
the  aggrieved. 

“  Yes,  Eailsford,”  said  he,  rising  from 
his  chair  and  standing  over  his  enemy. 
“  I  dare  you  to  say  that  you  neither 
know  nor  suspect  the  person  who 
assaulted  me  1  ” 

Eailsford  felt  devoutly  thankful  he 
had  kept  his  head.  He  now  dug  his- 
hands  into  his  pockets,  stretched  him¬ 
self,  and  replied, 

“  You  may  very  safely  do  that, 
Bickers.” 

It  was  hard  lines  for  poor  Bickers,, 
this.  He  had  worked  so  hard  to  get 
himself  an  adversary  ;  and  here  was  all 
his  labour  being  lost  ! 

“  You’re  paltering,”  snarled  he.  “  I. 
dare  you  to  say  you  did  not  do  the- 
cowardly  deed  yourself  !  ” 

Eailsford  could  not  imagine  how  he 
had  ever  been  so  foolish  as  to  be  in  a, 
rage  with  the  fellow.  He  laughed  out¬ 
right  at  the  last  piece  of  bluster. 

Bickers  was  now  fairly  beside  him¬ 
self  or  he  would  never  have  done  what 
he  did. 

He  struck  Eailsford  where  he  sat  a 
blow  on  the  mouth  which  brought  blood 
to  his  lips. 

This  surely  was  the  last  card,  and 
Eailsford  in  after  years  never  knew  ex¬ 
actly  how  it  came  about  that  he  did  not 
fly  there  and  then  at  his  enemy’s  throat 
and  shake  him  as  a  big  dog  shakes  a 
rat.  It  may  have  been  he  was  too  much 
astonished  to  do  anything  of  the  sort ; 
or  it  may  have  been  that  he,  the  stronger 
man  of  the  two,  felt  a  sort  of  pity  for 
the  poor  bully,  which  kept  him  back. 
At  any  rate  his  good  genius  befriended 
him  this  time,  and  saved  him  both  his 
dignity  and  his  moral  Arantage. 

He  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  lips. 
for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  quietly, 

“  There  are  two  ways  of  leaving  this. 
room,  Bickers.  The  door  and  the  win¬ 
dow.  I  advise  you  to  choose  the  door.” 

Mr.  Bickers  was  too  cowed  by  his  own 
act  to  keep  up  the  contest,  and  hating 
himself  at  that  moment  almost  as  much. 
— but  not  quite — as  he  hated  his  enemy, 
he  slunk  out  of  the  door  and  departed 
to  his  own  house. 

Eailsford  sat  where  he  was,  and 
stared  at  the  door  by  which  his  visitor 
had  left,  in  a  state  of  bewildered 
astonishment. 

What  on  earth  did  it  all  mean  1 
Bickers  was  a  man  who  as  a  rule 
managed  to  put  any  one  but  himself  in 
the  wrong.  However  did  he  come  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself  in  the  way  he 
had  done  this  evening?  No  doubt 
Eailsford’s  refusal  to  quarrel  had  ex¬ 
asperated  him,  but  that  surely  could 
not  be  all. 

Was  it  possible  he  really  believed  in 
the  slander  contained  in  that  letter — 
that  is,  that  Eailsford  either  was  the 
cowardly  person  who  assaulted  him  re¬ 
cently,  or  that  he  knew  who  the  culprit 
was  1 

The  whole  notion  was  so  prepos¬ 
terous  that  Eailsford  could  hardly  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  one  entertaining  it  for  a 
moment.  Yet,  when  he  came  to  think 
of  it,  Mr.  Bickers  must  have  believed  in 
it  himself. 

Who  could  have  written  such  a  letter? 
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IRailsfqrd  went  over  its  strange  contents 
in  his  mind.  The  writer  was  evidently 
a  boy,  and  apparently  a  boy  in  Rails- 
ford’s  house.  The  manner  in  which  he 
himself  was  named  made  it  pretty 
evident  that  the  accusation  was  the 
work  not  so  much  of  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Bickers  as  an  enemy  of  Mr.  Railsford. 
And  what  were  the  proofs  spoken  of  1 
The  more  Railsford  thought  it  over 


the  less  he  liked  it.  For  it  convinced  | 
him  that  there  was  some  one  desirous  of 
doing  him  an  injury  by  means  of  the  i 
very  master  who  was  already  predis-  I 
posed  to  believe  evil  of  him. 

It  was  father  a  damper  after  the 
glorious  result  of  the  Sports,  and  Rails-  J 
ford  tried  to  laugh  it  off  and  dismiss  j 
the  whole  matter  from  his  mind. 

“  At  least,”  said  he  to  himself,  “  if  the  | 


accusation  comes  in  no  more  likely  a 
foi'ni  than  I  have  seen  to-night,  I  can 
afford  to  disregard  it.  But  though 
Bickers  made  a  fool  of  himself  for  once 
in  a  way  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that 
lie  will  not  return  to  the  attack,  and 
that  I  may  actually  have  to  answer  to 
Grandcourt  the  charges  of  that  precious 
letter’.  It’s  too  absurd,  really.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  BOYHOOD  AND  SUCCESSES  OF  FAMOUS 

WILLIAM  HOGARTH. 


PAINTERS. 


Dickinson  and  Sons  now  have  their  paper  |  catured  a  schoolmaster  or  a  schoolboy  ; 
warehouse  ;  and  his  father  kept  a  school  of  j  third,  that  though  he  eloped  with  his  wife, 
no  great  reputation,  where  most  likely  the  J  lie  lived  happily  with  her  ever  afterwards. 


Hogarth  Painting  his  Own  Portrait. 

[Draivn  for  the  Buys  Own  Paper  by  E.  JV.  Downard .] 


mitERE  is  a  picture  of  Hogarth  as  a  little 
hoy  standing  on  the  stool  of  repent¬ 
ance,  with  a  fool’s  cap  on  his  head  and  a 


slate  in  his  hand,  on  which  he  has  drawn  a 
caricature  of  his  schoolmistress.  An  amus¬ 
ing  glimpse  it  gives  into  the  school  manners 
of  the  past ;  hut,  unfortunately,  it  is  not 
true.  There  were  no  slates  in  dame  schools 
in  Hogarth’s  time.  He  was  born  when 
William  ill.  was  king,  in  November,  1697, 
in  Ship  Court,  Old  Bailey,  where  John 


boy  learnt  the  little  book-learning  with 
which  he  started  in  life.  There  are  four 
things  that  should  never  be  forgotten  in 
thinking  of  Hogarth — first,  that  he  loved 
his  father  and  mother  and  sisters,  and  was 
true  to  them  to  the  end  ;  second,  that  in  all 
his  terrible  pictures  and  plates  in  which  he 
attacked  the  life  of  his  times  he  never  cari- 


and  even  in  her  old  age — for  she  long  sur¬ 
vived  him — she  always  spoke  of  him  with 
affection  and  respect ;  and,  fourth,  that  he 
never  ran  into  debt.  He  was  happy  in  his 
home,  happy  in  his  school,  happy  in  his 
marriage,  and  honest  in  his  life  ;  and  the 
pictures  that  to  some  critics  are  simply  re¬ 
volting,  were  painted  in  the  hourly  presence 
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Chairing  the  Member. — After  Hogarth. 


The  Distressed  Poet.— After  Hogarth. 


of  those  whose  character  and  worth  not  It  is  important  to  remember  these  things,  I  cleared  considerably.  Hogarth’s  was  a. 
even  the  scandal  of  those  days  dare  assail.  for  our  view  of  the  man’s  work  is  thereby  I  strange  character,  but  a  great  one.  “  He 
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was,”  as  Mr.  Sala  well  says,  “  vulgar  and 
ignoble  frequently,  but  the  next  generation 
of  his  countrymen  forgave  him  these  faults 
— forgave  him  for  the  sake  of  his  honesty, 
his  stern  justice,  his  unbending  defence  of 
right  and  denunciation  of  wrong.  This 
philosopher  ever  preached  the  sturdy  Eng¬ 
lish  virtues  that  have  made  us  what  we 
■are.  He  taught  us  to  fear  God  and  honour 
the  king ;  to  shun  idleness,  extravagance, 
and  dissipation  ;  to  go  to  church,  help. the 
poor,  and  treat  dumb  animals  with  kind¬ 
ness  ;  and  to  abhor  knavery,  hypocrisy, 
•and  avarice.” 

He  was  a  thorough  cockney,  born  in  the 
Bailey,  and  baptized  at  Bartholomew’s,  and 
never  out  of  London  till  his  manhood.  His 
grandfather  was  a  Westmoreland  yeoman, 
who  had  lost  all  for  cavaliering  under  the 
Commonwealth,  and  regained  a  little  under 
the  monarch  of  expensive  merriment.  The 
•old  man's  eldest  son  got  the  paternal  estate, 
and,  though  unknown  to  fame,  had  doubt¬ 
less  as  much  influence  on  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  universe  as  his  brother,  who 
held  the  plough  at  Troutbeck,  and  wrote 
•satirical  dramas  on  the  Siege  of  Troy  ;  or 
his  youngest  brother,  Richard,  who  learnt 
much  at  St.  Bees,  compiled  an  unpublish¬ 
able  addendum  to  a  Latin  Dictionary,  be¬ 
came  a  printer’s  reader,  a  schoolmaster, 
■and  the  father  of  the  world-famous  painter. 

There  is  pathetic  mention  of  this  unpub¬ 
lishable  dictionary  in  the  painter’s  notes  on 
his  early  life,  and  also  of  a  certain  “  Gram¬ 
mar  Disputations,”  happily  published, 
“whereby,”  says  the  son,  who  had  been 
drilled  in  it,  “  children  in  a  very  little  time 
will  learn  not  only  the  knowledge  of  gram¬ 
mar,  but  likewise  to  speak  and  write  Latin, 
■as  I  have  found  by  good  experience.” 
Whatever  facility  in  Latin  William  Ho¬ 
garth  acquired,  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  he  did  not  excel  in  all  branches  of 
.grammar,  for  his  orthography  was  no 
better  than  that  of  those  among  whom  he 
•afterwards  lived.  However,  we  must  not 
he  too  hard  on  a  man  in  those  days  for  his 
spelling,  when  even  a  Young  Pretender 
•could  write  his  father’s  name  as  “Gems.” 
Shades  of  Cannon  Row !  What  would 
become  of  a  candidate,  upper  or  lower  class, 
who  now  ventured  to  write  about  King 
Gems? 

But  let  ns  continue  in  William’s  own 
words  :  “I  saw  the  difficulties  under  which 
my  father  laboured  ;  the  many  incon¬ 
veniences  he  endured  from  his  dependence, 
living  chiefly  on  his  pen,  and  the  cruel 
treatment  he  met  with  from  booksellers  and 
printers.  I  had  before  my  eyes  the  pre¬ 
carious  situation  of  men  of  classical  educa¬ 
tion  ;  it  was  therefore  conformable  to  my 
own  wishes  that  I  was  taken  from  school 
and  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  a  silver- 
plate  engraver.  As  I  had  naturally  a  good 
eye  and  fondness  of  drawing” — we  may  as 
well  let  him  speak  for  himself — “shows  of 
■all  sorts  gave  me  uncommon  pleasure  when 
young  ;  and  mimicry,  common  to  all  chil¬ 
dren,  was  remarkable  in  me.  An  early 
access  to  a  neighbouring  painter  drew  my 
attention  from  play,  and  I  was,  at  every 
possible  opportunity,  engaged  in  making 
drawings.  I  picked  up  an  acquaintance  of 
the  same  turn,  and  soon  learnt  to  draw  the 
alphabet  with  great  correctness.  My  exer¬ 
cises  when  at  school  were  more  remarkable 
for  the  ornaments  which  adorned  them  than 
for  the  exercise  itself.  In  the  former  I  soon 
found  that  blockheads,  with  better  memo¬ 
ries,  could  soon  surpass  me ;  but  for  the 
latter  I  was  particularly  distinguished” — 
which  is  not  quite  fair  to  the  blockheads, 
who  had  evidently  their  one  talent,  as  he 
had  his. 

With  the  engraver  on  the  precious  metals 
— Ellis  Gamble  by  name,  goldsmith,  of  the 
Golden  Angel,  Cranbourne  Street,  Leicester 
Fields,  now  represented  by  Cranbourne 


Street,  Leicester  Square — he  served  his  full 
time  as  apprentice,  and  the  fact  of  his  being 
accepted  in  such  a  business,  and  leaving 
his  master  on  good  terms  at  the  end,  is  no 
slight  testimony  as  to  character.  Silver  and 
gold  engraving  then,  as  now,  was  a  highly 
respectable  occupation.  Those  who  have 
been  in  such  a  workshop  to-day — perhaps 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  for  there  are 
many -of  them  in  Soho — are  not  likely  to 
forget  the  property  lying  about  in  such 
undignified  positions — the  valuable  dishes 
and  cups,  and  spoons  and  odds  and  ends, 
all  higgledy-piggledy  on  the  lathes  and 
benches,  amid  dozens  of  dirty-handled 
tools,  with  the  little  chips  peeling  off'  them 
as  the  engraver,  with  glass  in  eye  and  lamp 
in  front,  digs  into  them  and  works  them 
about  on  his  leather  pad. 

But  Hogarth  had  a  soul  above  arms, 
crests,  and  mottoes.  “I  soon  found,”  he 
says,  “this  business  in  every  respect  too 
limited.  The  paintings  of  St.  Paul’s  and 
Greenwich  Hospital,  which  were  at  that 
time  going  on,  ran  in  my  head,  and  I  de¬ 
termined  that  silver-plate  engraving  should 
be  followed  no  longer  than  necessity  obliged 
me  to  it.  Engraving  on  copper  was,  an 
twenty  years  of  age,  my  utmost  ambi¬ 
tion.  To  attain  this  it  was  necessary  that 
I  should  learn  to  draw  objects  something 
like  nature,  instead  of  the  monsters  of 
heraldry.”  And  so  to  work  he  set,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  dodge  the  difficulties  by  short 
cuts,  and  spend  as  little  time  as  possible  on 
academical  rules,  “laying  it  down  first  as 
an  axiom  that  lie  who  could  by  any  means 
acquire  and  retain  in  his  memory  perfect 
ideas  of  the  subjects  he  meant  to  draw 
would  have  as  clear  a  knowledge  of  the 
figure  as  a  man  who  can  write  freely  hath 
of  the  twenty-five  letters  of  the  alphabet 
and  their  in  finite  combinations.  ”  He  trusted 
much  to  his  memory,  rarely  copying  on  the 
spot ;  but  when  anything  out  of  the  way 
struck  him  he  would  sketch  it  on  his  thumb¬ 
nail.  “  The  most  striking  objects  that  pre¬ 
sented  themselves,  either  comic  or  tragic, 
made  the  strongest  impression  on  my  mind, 
but  had  I  not  sedulously  practised  what  I 
had  thus  acquired  I  should  very  soon  have 
lost  the  power  of  performing  it.” 

It  was  in  1723  or  1724  that  the  first  plate 
of  his  to  make  any  mark  appeared.  He  had 
set  up  in  business  on  his  own  account  in 
Little  Cranbourne  Alley,  not  far  from 
Gamble’s,  and  gone  in  for  all  the  kinds  of 
work  that  would  come,  practising  on  copper 
whenever  he  could  get  a  chance.  The  plate 
was  “  The  Taste  of  the  Town,”  a  some¬ 
what  feeble  “allegorical  caricature.”  In 
1726  Ire  engraved  twelve  plates  for  Butler’s 
“  Hudibras,”  and  these  brought  him  to  the 
notice  of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  who  was 
then  the  most  famous  and  flourishing  of 
British  painters — great  at  ceilings  and  stair¬ 
cases,  supplied  at  so  much  per  square  yard, 
no  blanks,  and  figures  in  plenty.  He  was 
Sergeant-Painter  to  the  King,  and  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  and  he  had  a  daughter 
Jane,  with  whom  Hogarth  fell  in  love  and 
ran  away.  Runaway  matches  do  not  always 
end  satisfactorily,  but  Hogarth’s  did.  He 
set  manfully  to  work  to  keep  his  wife  ;  he 
engraved,  he  suddenly  began  to  paint  like 
a  master,  took  to  portrait-painting,  rose  in 
the  quality  of  his  work,  and  the  patronage 
he  obtained,  and  in  two  years  he  had  won 
his  father-in-law’s  forgiveness  by  the  first 
of  those  pictorial  dramas  which  have  made 
his  name  immortal.  When  he  eloped  he 
went  to  live  in  South  Lambeth,  but  he  soon 
came  to  Leicester  Fields,  where  the  Tenison 
Schools  now  are,  and  in  course  of  time  he 
took  a  cottage  at  Chiswick,  where  he  was 
buried,  although  he  died  in  Leicester 
Fields. 

As  examples  of  his  style  we  herewith 
give  one  of  the  Election  Series  and  ‘  ‘  The 
Distressed  Poet.  ”  Let  us  consider  literature 


before  politics,  and  take  the  poet  first. 
Like  all  Hogarth’s  works,  the  picture  tells  a 
story  in  which  there  is  not  a  stroke  that  is 
unnecessary  or  a  detail  that  should  be 
missed.  The  poem  in  course  of  manufac¬ 
ture  is  on  “Riches,”  and  above  the  poet's 
head  is  apian  of  the  “Gold  mines  of  Peru.” 
In  the  thick  of  his  struggle  to  find  a  rhyme 
for  babe,  or  month,  or  silver,  or  some  such 
teaser,  enter  the  milkwoman,  angry  and 
abusive,  holding  forth  the  milk  tally.  In 
those  days  milk  scores  were  notched  on 
sticks  like  runs  at  cricket,  one  notch  one 
pint,  two  notches  one  quart,  and  so  on. 
The  milkwoman  is  Welsh,  and  wears  a 
“  cart-wheel  ”  hat,  and  is  evidently  remark¬ 
ing  that  “  Trust  killed  the  cat,”  and  she’ll 
have  no  more  of  it.  Look  how  the  poet  's 
wife — who  is  mending  the  poet’s  small¬ 
clothes — is  trying  to  soothe  the  milkwoman 
by  appealing  for  a  little  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  !  And  look  how  the  milk¬ 
woman’s  dog  is  helping  himself  to  the  re¬ 
mains  of  yesterday’s  dinner  !  The  much 
worried  poet  is  evidently  a  contributor  to 
the  “Grub  Street  Journal”  on  the  floor. 
And  lie  has  the  “Art  of  Poetry”  to  give 
him  a  few  hints  as  to  his  present  composi¬ 
tion,  which  is  by  no  means  the  sort  of  com¬ 
position  which  the  Welshwoman  requires. 
In  the  window  is  the  poet’s  pipe  and 
tobacco-box.  On  the  bed  is  the  poet’s  baby 
in  full  song.  On  the  mantelpiece  is  a  book, 
a  loaf,  a  saucepan — for  the  baby — and  the 
teapot.  On  the  floor  is  the  poet’s  coat  with 
the  cat  and  kittens  on  it.  Evidently  he 
can  dress  passably,  with  effort,  for  is  not 
his  sword  on  the  floor  ?  Everywhere  on 
floor  and  walls  are  the  signs  of  hopeless 
poverty,  and  yet  how  good  and  hopeful 
looks  the  wife,  and  what  a  good  fellow  the 
much-worried  man  seems  to  be.  Look  at 
the  cupboard,  bare  as  Mother  Hubbard's 
except  for  the  mouse  !  Look  at  the  fencing- 
foil  doing  duty  as  a  poker,  and  note  the 
miscellaneous  washing  on  the  line  to  dry  ! 
And  look  at  the  thoughtful  way  in  which 
the  cloak  is  made  to  hide  the  lady’s  tattered 
wardrobe  !  How  real  it  all  looks  ;  you  can 
almost  hear  the  milkwoman,  the  wife,  and 
the  baby,  and  detect  the  sigh  of  the  versifier 
as  he  sticks  in  the  ode  for  which  he  may 
never  get  paid. 

And  now  take  the  “Chairing  of  the 
Member,”  one  of  the  Election  set,  hinged 
«o  remarkably  on  to  the  doors  in  the  Soane 
Museum.  It  is  the  fourth  of  the  series. 
The  first  deals  with  the  entertainment  in 
which  the  supporters  are  made  drunk  at  the 
candidate’s  expense,  while  the  opposition 
throw  brickbats  through  the  window.  The 
second  is  a  grand  show  of  Canvassing, 
otherwise  bribery,  in  all  forms.  The  third 
represents  the  Polling,  in  which  tl.  t  lame, 
the  halt,  and  the  blind  are  being  trough t 
up  to  vote,  and  the  character  of  the  average 
British  elector  of  those  days  is  anything  but 
complimentarily  shown.  The  fourth  is  this 
Chairing.  As  the  eagle  hovered  over  Alex¬ 
ander’s  head  at  the.  Granicus,  look  how  the 
goose  honours  the  chosen  of  the  people. 
What  a  group  it  is  that  the  old  fiddle)-  is 
leading  !  A  monkey  on  a  bear  accidentally 
fires  a  gun,  and  one  of  two  sweeps,  decorat¬ 
ing  the  skull  on  the  churchyard  gate  with  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  falls  as  if  shot.  A 
thresher  is  fighting  a  sailor  with  a  flail  ; 
pigs  in  their  flight  upset  an  old  woman  ;  the 
chairers  are  unsteady,  and  in  the  middle  oi 
one  of  their  lurches  the  Member  sees  the 
disappearing  sweep  and  almost  falls,  while 
the  lady  on  the  wall  faints  with  terror. 

The  engraving  gives  no  idea  of  the  power 
of  the  original,  which  seems  in  no  way  to 
be  a  caricature,  and  must  have  had  im¬ 
mense  effect  in  bringing  about  reform  in 
election  matters,  by  holding  up  the  mirror 
in  full  sunlight,  and  revealing  the  depths 
which  contemporaries  would  have  willingly 
ignored.  This  keen,  concentrated  satire 


was  what  made  Hogarth  different  from  all 
the  painters  before  him.  He  tells  a  story 
and  points  a  moral  as  no  other  painter  ever 
thought  of  doing.  He  was  the  greatest 
English  artist  of  his  time  ;  and  as  a  painter 
■of  popular  drama  he  is  still  supreme. 

There  is  a  well  known  story  of  his  being 
commissioned  by  a  miserly  patron  to  paint 
a  picture  of  the  Red  Sea.  When  the  patron 
came  to  see  the  finished  picture  he  was 
shown  a  canvas  painted  red.  “What  is 
this?”  asked  the  miser.  “The  Red  Sea,” 
said  Hogarth.  “But  where  are  the  Is¬ 
raelites?”  “They  are  all  gone  over.” 
“  But  where  are  the  Egyptians  ?  ”  “  They 

are  all  drowned  !  ” 

There  is  another  story  not  so  well  known, 
with  which  we  will  conclude.  In  a  conver¬ 
sation  on  simplicity  in  art,  Hogarth  offered 
to  draw  in  three  strokes  “  a  sergeant  with 
his  pike  on  his  shoulder,  and  accompanied 
by  his  dog  entering  an  ale-house.”  Not  an 
easy  group  to  get  rid  of  in  three  lines  !  This 
is  how  Hogarth  did  it — 


“The  vertical,”  said  he.  “is  the  perspec¬ 
tive  line  of  the  ale-house-door.  The  sloping 
line  is  the  end  of  the  sergeant’s  pike,  who 
has  just  gone  in."  “And  what  is  the  curly 
line?”  “That,  sir,”  said  Hogarth,  “is  the 
tail  of  the  dog  who  followed  his  master  !  ” 


BIRDS  OF  NIGHT. 

By  a  Naturalist,  Author  of  “Patch,”  etc. 


part  II. 


A  keeper's  lad  that  I  knew  said.  “  I  has 
orders  from  the  head  ’un  to  kill  every 
varmint  owl  I  comes  across.  He  says  they 
comes  on  the  coops  of  a  night  when  we  got 
the  young  pheasants.” 

“  How  can  they  get  at  the  young  birds 
when  they  are  closed  up  in  the  coops  for 
the  night  ?  ” 

“  1  never  thought  of  that,  I  don't  see  as 
they  can.  No,  it  ain’t  in  reason.” 

'  ‘  Have  you  got  any  mice  about  ?  ” 

“Yes,  and  rats,  too.  I  can’t  put  my 
grub  down  anywhere  but  what  it  gets 
nibbled.  Drat  them  things.  After  they’ve 
been  messing  it  about  I  can  t  stomach  it, 
noways  ;  and  we  has  ’em  most  when  the 
bird  season ’s  on.” 

“  Just  so,  my  young  friend,  of  course  you 
■do.  There  is  plenty  of  food  scattered  about 
for  them  to  pick  up.  The  owls  visit  your 
■coops  for  the  rats  and  mice,  not  for  your 
birds.” 

“  Well,  I’m  jiggered  if  you  ain't  about 
right.  I  say,  mister,  what  do  you  reckon 
lie  does  with  them  owls  ?  We  never  has  ’em 
nailed  up  on  the  shed  now.” 

“  Did  you  ever  see  a  bird  screen  ?  ” 

“  What ’s  that  ?  ” 

“  Why,  the  head  of  a  bird  with  the  wings 
spread  round  it,  fixed  to  a  fancy  handle.” 

“  Oh  !  I  see’d  one  up  at  the  house. 
They  said  master  had  shot  it  in  furrin’ 
i&rts,  and  had  it  done  up  for  the  missis 
ike  that.  ” 

“  Well,  listen  to  me.” 

“  All  right,  my  ears  is  open.” 

“  Just  now  owls  are  the  fashion  for 
ladies’  fire-screens,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and 
your  head  ’un,  as  you  call  him,  knows 
where  to  take  them  to  market.  ” 

“Have  you  got  any  idea  what  he’d  get 
for  ’em  ?  ” 

“The  very  least  would  be  a  shilling  each." 
“  Botheration  !  you  don’t  say  so.  He 
ain't  give  me  a  brass  farden.  I  say,  mis¬ 
ter.” 

“  Well,  what  is  it?  ” 

“The  next  owl  I  shoots  at  I  misses. 
You  understand.” 

The  long-eared  owl,  or  horned  owlet  of 
the  country  people,  is  a  lighter  made  bird 
than  the  brown  owl.  He  is  more  hawk¬ 
like  in  his  movements  and  has  more  dash. 
With  his  feather  tufts  erected,  and  his 
bright,  orange  eyes  wide  open,  he  is  a  very 
imposing-looking  gentleman.  His  livery  is 
-a  bright  fawn  brown,  dashed  here  and  there 


with  grey  and  white,  so  mixed  and  blended 
together  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a 
correct  impression  of  it  unless  he  is  before 
you. 

A  gusty  night  after  a  day's  rain  is  the 
time  that  suits  him.  On  such  nights  lie 
comes  from  the  woods  down  to  the  wood¬ 
land  farms.  I  have  often  watched  him  at 
work  there. 

A  gentle  breeze  comes  over  the  wood¬ 
lands  just  strong  enough  to  move  the  clouds, 
still  heavy  and  dark  with  moisture,  across 
the  face  of  the  moon,  which  at  one  moment 
shines  brightly  and  the  next  is  obscured. 
The  mice  come  out  of  the  stack  by  ways  and 
means  known  only  to  themselves,  to  drink 
of  the  rain  drops  hanging  on  the  thatch. 
The  long-eared  owl  knows  of  this.  It  is 
not  drink  that  lie  requires,  but  food,  and  this 
is  how  he  gets  it.  Dashing  with  hawk-like 
flight  from  the  woods  into  the  rick-yard 
like  a  snipe,  he  twists  and  turns  in  all 
directions,  upwards,  downwards,  and  side¬ 
ways.  The  quantity  of  mice  he  destroys 
must  be  very  great ;  with  a  gulp  one  is  gone. 
Perhaps  the  tip  of  its  tail  may  be  seen 
wriggling  out  of  his  mouth,  nothing  more. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  mice  are  at 
times  a  vital  necessity  to  owls.  Those 
that  I  have  had  have  received  every  pos¬ 
sible  attention  ;  they  have  not  been  caged, 
but  have  been  allowed  to  have  their  liberty 
inside  the  house.  This  has  been  their  bill 
of  fare :  perfectly  fresh  raw  beef,  not  too 
much  of  it ;  half-cooked  liver  and  lights, 
rats,  mice,  and  birds,  principally  sparrows, 
young  and  old.  To  them,  any  of  the  finch 
family  has  been  acceptable  food,  but  they 
have  not  seemed  to  care  for  starlings, 
thrushes,  or  blackbirds  ;  and  of  these  would 
only  eat  the  head,  apparently  under  protest. 

If  you  ever  have  an  owl  as  a  pet,  do  not 
get  tired  of  it,  or  slight  it  after  you  have 
gained  its  confidence.  It  will  look  for  and 
expect  the  attention  and  caresses  it  has 
been  accustomed  to  ;  it  is  quite  an  easy 
matter  to  break  the  heart  of  a  bird.  I 
would  rather  kill  with  my  own  hand  any 
pet  of  mine  than  give  it  up  to  any  one  un¬ 
less  he  was  a  greater  lover  of  wild  creatures 
than  myself ;  and  such  a  one,  I  fancy, 
would  be  hard  to  find. 

Scapegoats  have  always  existed,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  world 
spins  round.  The  owl  is  blamed  for  much 
mischief,  the  real  author  of  which  is  the 
murdering,  thieving,  crafty  rat,  whose  evil 


deeds  are  laid  to  the  door  of  a  dozen  crea¬ 
tures. 

How  much  cruelty  is  perpetrated  by  the 
bad  shot,  who  is  not  above  letting  drive  at 
cheepers  !  I  cannot  understand  how  such 
sportsmen  ever  get  an  invitation  to  shoot. 
As  retrievers  are  not  infallible,  his  victims 
are  not  always  brought  to  bag.  They  con¬ 
ceal  themselves  and  are  forgotten  ;  that 
which  cannot  be  counted  is  not  missed.  In 
the  cool  of  the  evening  these  poor  creatures, 
tortured  with  pain,  crawl  from  their  hiding- 
places  to  die  in  agony,  or  to  be  more  merci¬ 
fully  dispatched  by  some  animal  or  bird  of 
prey  in  search  of  a  meal.  Of  all  this  no 
notice  is  taken,  but  if  any  portion  of  one  of 
these  is  found  in  the  owl’s  larder,  how 
roundly  is  he  abused.  Fair  play  is  a  jewel 
too  often  kept  locked  up  ! 

The  short-eared  owl,  or  woodcock  of  the 
marsh-men,  in  his  general  tone  of  his  colour¬ 
ing,  his  form,  and  his  flight,  much  resembles 
his  near  cousin  the  long-eared  owl ;  and 
their  eyes  are  much  alike,  but  he  is  still 
more  hawlc-like  in  his  movements,  and  his 
habitat  is  very  different. 

A  November  gale  sweeps  over  the  marshes 
from  the  north-east,  causing  the  alder  and 
willow  branches  to  crack  and  snap.  The 
green  plovers  are  all  huddled  up  in  a  bunch 
with  their  heads  to  the  wind.  The  wiry 
bent  grass  growing  on  the  sea-wall  bends 
and  switches  like  so  many  whips.  The  lap 
of  the  tide  on  the  saltings,  the  shriek  of  the 
curlew,  and  the  twitter  of  the  dunlins  tell 
you  plainly  birds  will  keep  close  to  cover  if 
they  can  get  it.  A  dunlin  shoots  over  the 
wall,  then  another,  at  last  a  whole  flock. 
What  is  driving  them?  See,  there  comes 
a  short-eared  owl.  He  catches  sight, 
and  throwing  himself  up  in  the  air 
he  makes  for  the  marshes ;  he  is  not 
affected  by  the  gale.  A  little  to  leeward 
a  shore  shooter  is  making  his  way  towards 
the  saltings.  A  snipe  springs  from  a  clump 
of  rushes  in  front  of  him.  He  fires,  and 
wounds  the  snipe  ;  only  the  tip  of  its  wing 
is  injured,  so  it  does  not  drop  at  once, 
but  wavers  in  its  flight,  crying,  “Scape! 
scape  !  ”  The  owl  raised  by  the  shot  sees 
this  and  takes  in  the  situation  at  once. 
With  a  dash  he  catches  it  and  is  off,  elated 
with  his  success,  and  none  the  worse  for 
the  anathemas  hurled  after  him  by  the 
disappointed  shore  shooter. 

Where  the  woodcock  owl  makes  his 
home  he  can  take  enough  and  to  spare  to 
supply  his  wants.  You  can  see  him  hunt 
by" day  ;  and,  judging  by  his  actions,  he  is  a 
successful  hunter.  His  light  frame  and 
swift  flight  enable  him  to  catch  birds  that 
fewr  would  give  him  credit  for. 

The  last  owl  that  I  will  mention  is  very 
rare  in  our  islands.  As  I  have  already 
given  some  account  of  his  doings  in  describ¬ 
ing  my  bird  Patch,  I  will  only  give  it  a 
passing  notice.  The  little  owl  is  nature’s 
leathered  harlequin.  A  man  that  would 
not  or  could  not  laugh  at  his  antics  would 
make  his  fortune,  as  an  undertaker’s  naan, 
by  his  solidity  of  countenance. 

Dread  superstition  has  placed  owls  under 
a  ban.  Being  birds  of  night,  very  few  know 
much  about  them  ;  I  have  met  with  well  edu¬ 
cated  men  and  women  who  look  upon  them  as 
creatures  of  ill  omen.  I  hope  ere  long  all 
prejudice  against  this  most  useful  and 
beautiful  class  of  birds  will  cease  to  exist, 
(THE  F.XD.) 


W.  G.  (Victoria.), —  Much  obliged,  but  the  lines  are 
scarcely  up  to  our  standard  lor  publication. 

L.  S. — Both  Captain  Speke  and  Captain  Burton  wrote 
books  about  their  travels,  which  were  published 
by  Mr.  Murray. 

JR.  G.  B.  0.  B.— 1.  Foxglove  is  said  to  be  Folksglove 
—that  is,  the  Fairy  Folks’  Glove  ;  and  bawbee  is  a 
corruption  of  baby,  the  baby  being  the  child’s 
head  of  the  young  king  on  the  first  pieces.  2.  “Scot 
free  ”  is  tax  free,  the  scot  being  the  scot  of  “  scot 
and  lot." 

A  Young  .Naturalist. — The  article  on  “Out-of-the- 
way  Pets’’  was  in  the  November  part  for  1882. 

L.  H.  R. — See  “Out-of-the-way  Pets.”  The  adder  is 
the  only  venomous  snake  in  England.  You  can 
tell  it  by  the  angular  head  and  markings.  See  our 
coloured  plate  of  Reptiles. 

•T.  G.  11— For  Coloured  Fires  see  February  part  for 
1S83. 

•).  Reid. — A  yard  of  one  of  the  resthetic  greenery- 
yallery  cloths  or  plushes  now  fashionable  might 
give  you  the  needed  grass  field  for  your  model. 
Green  baize  is  a  little  too  blue,  but  you  might 
paint  it  down. 

Umpire.— How  many  more  times'?  A  batsman  is 
ouly  out  “hit  wicket”  when  he  hits  his  wicket  in 
the  attempt  to  strike  a  ball  bowled  to  him  by  the 
bowler. 

Horseman  — Apply  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Veteri¬ 
nary  College,  Camden  Town,  for  prospectus  of 
examinations. 

Scotchman.— A  trustworthy  microscope  of  the  kind 
yon  require,  with  the  powers,  would  perhaps  cost 
you  ten  pounds.  The  firm  you  mention  are  general 
opticians,  not  specially  microscope  makers.  Write 
for  price  list  to  Swift  and  Co.,  Tottenham  Court 
Road  ;  Baker,  of  Holborn ;  Browning,  of  the  Strand ; 
Crouch,  of  Barbican ;  or  Pillischer,  of  Bond  Street. 

A  Medical  Student.— There  is  no  map  of  the 
Thames  with  the  camping  grounds  marked.  The 
most  useful  book  is  Dickens's  “Dictionary  of  the 
Thames."  Taunt’s  map  is  a  good  one.  A  call  at 
Stanford’s  at  Charing  Cross  would  give  you  a 
choice  of  the  latest  publications. 

Cleer  — We  have  already  given  exhaustive  articles 
on  Golf,  and  we  cannot  repeat. 

Eight  Furlongs. — In  Arabia  a  mile  has  2146  yards, 
in  Austria  8297,  in  Bavaria  8059,  in  China  609,  in 
Denmark  8238,  in  France  1094,  in  Germany  16203, 
in  Greece  1040,  in  India  2000,  in  Ireland  2240,  in 
Italy  2025,  in  Naples  2018,  in  Norway  12182,  in 
Persia  6076,  in  Portugal  2250,  in  Prussia  8238,  in 
Russia  1107,  in  Lithuania  9793,  hi  Scotland  1977,  in 
Siam  4204  in  Spain  1522,  in  Sweden  11690,  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  8548,  in  Turkey  1094. 

Ignoramus.— See  answer  to  Eight  Furlongs.  When 
yards  are  given,  imperial  yards  are  mean1-,  A  list 
of  such  things  will  be  found  in  Warne’s  “Standard 
Commercial  Handbook.” 

F.  J.  I),  s. — The  Thames  Embankment  effectually 
settled  “the  mysteries  of  the  Adelphi  arches.” 

C.  Graham. — Heat  as  applied  to  sports  is  a  horse¬ 
racing  term.  It  was  so  used  on  account  of  the 
horses  having  to  cool  down  before  they  were 
allowed  to  run  again. 

Ole  Bull.— Our  articles  on  the  violiu  are  still  in 
print  at  the  original  prices. 


Lone  Star. — We  fancy  Singer  and  Co.  have  an  agent 
in  New  York,  but  the  best  plan  would  be  to  write 
to  them  direct  for  price  list.  Singer  and  Co.,  Hill¬ 
man,  Herbert  and  Cooper,  Starkey  and  Co.,  Coven¬ 
try  Machinists  Co.,  Rudge  and  Co.,  and  Humber 
and  Co.,  all  have  the  same  address  —  Holborn 
Viaduct,  E.c. 

J.  Potts.— if  lie  wishes  to  join  the  Navy,  take  him  to 
the  nearest  coastguard  station  or  marine  recruit¬ 
ing  office.  If  he  wishes  to  join  the  merchant  ser¬ 
vice,  take  him  to  the  Mercantile  Marine  Office  at 
Liverpool, 

R.  Jones. — North  Woolwich  is  in  Kent,  on  one  of  the 
detached  pieces  of  the  county. 

A  Corrected  Umpire. — The  man  was  out  of  his 
ground  when  the  wicket  was  put  down,  and  he  was 
out. 

P.  C.  B. — In  the  Union  .Tack  there  are  three  crosses 
—those  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick. 
The  proportions  of  each  are  as  follows — the  red 
cross  of  St.  George  is  one-fifth  the  width  of  the 
flag,  with  the  white  borders  one-fifteenth  of  the 
width  of  the  flag.  St.  Patrick’s  cross  is  one-fifteenth 
the  width  of  the  flag.  St.  Andrew’s  cross  is  in  two 
parts,  a  Farrow  and  a  wide  one  ;  the  narrow  part 
is  a  thirtieth  of  the  width  of  the  flag;  the  broad 
part  is  a  tenth  A  the  width  of  the  flag.  In  other 
words,  taking  the  red  St.  George’s  cross  as  9,  its 
white  edging  will  be  3  ;  the  red  St.  Patrick  will  be 
3,  and  St.  Andrew  will  be  11-  and  41.  The  Jack 
used  in  the  Navy  is  double  as  long  as  it  is  wide. 

Bertram  G.  Fox. — 1.  The  manufacturers  of  Hear- 
son's  Incubators.  2.  Yes  ;  any  kind  of  eggs. 

Manx  Cat.— Grain  and  biscuit,  milk  and  bread, 
Spratt’s  cakes,  nuts  and  canary  seed,  are  good-food 
for  white  mice.  Try  to  tame  your  pets. 

Bertie  Cleric  will  know  by  this  time  whether  the 
squirrel  is  dead  or  alive. 

Volunteer. — The  headquarters  of  the  London  Bri¬ 
gade  of  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Yoluuteers  are  at 
35 A,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 

Reader  B.  O.  P. — Take  some  other  name  next, 
please.  1.  No  :  wheels  in  cages  are  arrant  cruelty. 
2.  Yes  :  give  even  mice  water. 

Sabre.— The  9tli  Lancers  and  the  I2th  Lancers  ivere 
both  formed  In  1715.  The  16th  Lancers  and  the 
17th  Lancers  were  both  formed  in  1759. 

Locomotive  Engine. — l.  The  colour  is  not  quite 
chrome-green.  2.  To  get  the  print  of  a  fern  on 
woodwork  or  cloth,  you  lay  the -frond  flat  on  the 
wood  or  cloth,  and  dipping  a  toothbrush  in  Indian 
ink  or  colour,  scratch  it  over  a  small-toothed 
comb,  so  as  to  throw  off  fine  spray.  When  the 
spray  strikes  on  the  leaf  no  mark  is  made,  and 
when  the  leaf  is  removed  its  impression  shows  out 
blank  from  the  speckled  background. 

T.  Green. — Lawn-tennis  was  introduced  by  Major 
Wingfield. 

P.  H.  W.— -We  have  already  had  an  article  on  Swim¬ 
ming,  giving  all  the  particulars  you  want.  We 
may  republish  it  shortly  in  the  “Bookshelf” 
series. 

i  W.  McQueen. — The  boy  writers  are  now  all  appointed 
from  Greenwich  Royal  Naval  School. 

I  Stanley. — There  is  much  about  the  entering  of 
marine  engineers  in  Mr.  Stansfield  Hicks's  “Guide 
to  the  Merchant  Service,”  published  by  Messrs. 

I  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 


A.  L.— You  can  buy  money-testing  machines  from 
Messrs.  G.  H.  Sanders  and  Co.,  Holborn,  w.C. 

A.  Z.  — Messrs.  Cassell  publish  a  well-known  Guide  to- 
the  Civil  Service.  The  examination-papers  can  be 
got  from  Messrs.  Stanford,  of  Charing  Cross. 

Bicyclist. — If  you  know  the  postman's  name,  send  a 
statement  of  the  facts  to  the  Secretary,  G.  P.  0.„ 
St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  E.c. 

N.  Bolton. — There  are  no  “  advantages  in  the  French, 
army”  for  an  Englishman.  If  you  want  to  be  a. 
soldier,  be  a  Britisher. 

A.  S. — Gloucestershire  was  champion  county  for 
several  years.  At  one  time  the  team  never  lost  a 
match.  Gloucestershire  has  played  and  beaten 
All  England. 

H.  Woolley. — Nothing  of  the  sort.  Y.iolet,  indigo, 
blue,  green,  etc.,  do  not  make  “white,” but  “white- 
light” —  that  is,  apparently  colourless  light.  If 
you  take  a  beam  of  light  you  can  split  it  up  into- 
these  colours,  and  you  can  re-combine  the  colours  ; 
but  no  one  ever  said  that,  by  taking  a  box  of 
paints  and  mixing  them  lip  together,  you  would 
get  white  paint.  Y'ou  are  much  more  likely  to  get 
tiie  colour  of  mud.  You  will  have  to  buy  a  cake 
of  white  paint :  or,  what  is  better,  a  bottle  of 
Chinese  white. 

A  Constant  Peruser.— You  should  “peruse”  a 
little  less.  You  might  then  notice  more,  for  your 
questions  have  been  frequently  answered.  Men 
promoted  from  the  ranks  have  to  pass  a  certain 
educational  examination  in  addition  to  their  tech¬ 
nical  examination.  No  man  can  be  promoted 
without  an  educational  certificate.  Men  who  can¬ 
not  read  or  write  are  never  anything  else  than 
privates. 

C.  Baliozian.— Designs  and  materials  for  fretwork 
are  obtainable  from  Messrs.  Melhuish,  Fetter  Lane, 
E.C. 

Engineer. — Particulars  as  to  a  sailor’s  whereabouts, 
can  always  be  obtained  from  the  Admiralty  od. 
giving  the  necessary  information  as  to  name,  age  . 
and  ship. 

D.  W.  R.  G.— 1.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  smoking 
stops  growth,  and  no  boy  that  is  growing  should 
smoke  under  any  circumstances.  2.  You  are  under 
your  proper  height. 

NaGEUR  (St.  John's,  Newfoundland).—!.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  a  city  used  to  confer  a  great  many  privi¬ 
leges.  There  was  the  right  to  vote  for  members  of 
Parliament,  which  has  been  rendered  worthless  by 
the  various  Reform  Bills.  There  was  a  certain 
freedom  from  tolls  and  city  dues,  market  rates, 
etc.,  which  in  some  cases  still  exists;  and  there 
■were  certain  city  charities,  etc.,  open  to  freemen, 
but  not  to  outsiders.  Nowadays  tlie  freedom  may 
be  merely  an  honour,  but  it  is  the  highest  honour 
men  in  their  corporate  capacity  can  confer  on  an 
other.  Y'ou  can  trace  its  origin  in  the  votes  of 
thanks  of  the  old  Hundred  Motes  and  Shire  Motes. 
2.  It  is  healthier  to  bathe  in  salt  water  than  in 
fresh.  The  water  in  the  ears  does  you  good  rather 
than  harm. 

j  J.  Jeffries.— Even  in  these  days  you  hear  of  men 
“selling”  their  wives,  but  such  tilings  are  not 
“customs.”  In  no  time  in  this  country  has  it 
been  legal  to  do  such  a  thing,  or  has  the  transfer 
been  recognised  ;  and  in  no  time  has  the  practice 
ever  been  iudulged  in  except  by  the  lowest  of  the 
low. 


THE  MIDDY  AND  THE 
MOORS : 

AN  ALGERINE  STORY. 

By  E.  M.  Ballantyne, 

Author  of  “  The  Prairie  Chief,”  ”  Twice  Bought,” 
etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XII. — THE  MIDDY,  BECOMING 
DEFIANT  AND  VIOLENT,  COMES  TO 
GRIEF,  AND  HESTER’S  BLACK  FRIENDS 
DEVISE  STRANGE  THINGS. 

ON  the  afternoon  of  the  day  in  which 
Peter  the  Great  paid  his  visit  to 


“  He  hurled  the  rider  backwards  to  the  ground.” 
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Hester  Sommers  in  the  little  boudoir, 
Hen -Ahmed  sent  for  George  Foster  and 
bade  him  make  a  portrait  of  a  favourite 
dog. 

It  so  happened  that  our  artist  had 
run  short  of  some  of  his  drawing  mate¬ 
rials,  and  said  that  he  could  not  get  on 
well  without  them. 

“  Go  to  the  town,  then,  get  a  supply, 
and  return  quickly.”  said  Ben-Ahmed, 
who  was  smoking  his  hookah  in  the 
court  at  the  time  and  playing  gently 
with  the  lost  Hester’s  pet  gazelle. 

The  graceful  little  creature  had 
drooped  since  the  departure  of  its 
mistress,  as  if  it  felt  her  loss  keenly. 
Perhaps  it  was  sympathy  that  drew  it 
and  Ben-Ahmed  more  together  than  in 
times  past.  Certainly  there  seemed  to 
be  a  bond  of  some  sort  between  them  at 
that  time  which  had  not  existed  before, 
and  the  Moor  was  decidedly  more  silent 
and  sad  since  Hester’s  flight.  In  his 
efforts  to  recover  the  runaway  he  had 
at  first  taken  much  trouble,  but  as  time 
passed  he  left  it  in  the  hands  of  his  son 
Osman,  who  seemed  even  more  anxious 
than  his  father  to  recover  the  lost 
slave. 

As  the  midshipman  was  leaving  the 
court  the  Moor  called  him  back,  address¬ 
ing  him  as  usual  in  Lingua  Franca, 
while  the  youth,  taking  his  cue  from 
Peter  the  Great,  answered  in  English. 

“  You  know  something  about  this 
English  girl ?  ”  he  suddenly  said*,  with  a 
steady  look  at  his  slave. 

“  I — I — yes,  I  do  know  something 
about  her,”  replied  Foster,  in  some  con¬ 
fusion. 

“  Do  you  know  where  she  hides  ?  ” 

“  IN  — no  ;  I  do  not.” 

“  I  have  been  led  to  understand  that 
British  officers  never  tell  lies,”  returned 
the  Moor,  sternly. 

The  blood  rushed  to  the  middy’s  face 
as  he  replied,  boldly,  “  You  have  been 
correctly  informed — at  least,  in  regard 
to  those  officers  who  are  true  gentle¬ 
men.” 

“Why,  then,  do  you  hesitate?”  re¬ 
torted  the  Moor.  “  Do  Englishmen 
blush  and  stammer  when  they  tell  the 
truth?  Tell  me  the  truth  now.  Do 
you  know  where  the  English  girl 
hides  ?  ” 

The  Moor  spoke  very  sternly,  but  his 
slave,  instead  of  becoming  more  con¬ 
fused,  suddenly  dxew  himself  up,  and 
replied  in  a  voice  and  with  a  look  as 
stern  as  his  own  : — 

“  Ben-Ahmed,  I  told  you  the  truth  at 
first.  I  do  not  know  where  she  is  hiding. 
I  did ,  indeed,  know  some  time  ago,  but 
the  place  of  her  abode  has  been  changed, 
and  I  do  not  know  now.  I  may  as  well 
however  say  at  once  that,  if  I  did  know, 
nothing  that  you  can  do  would  induce 
me  to  tell  you  where  she  hides.  You 
may  imprison,  torture,  or  slay  me  if  you 
choose,  but  in  regard  to  Hester  Sommers 
I  am  from  this  moment  dumb  !” 

There  was  a  curious  smile  on  the 
Moor’s  lips  while  the  midshipman  deli¬ 
vered  this  speech  with  flashing  eyes  and 
energetic  action,  but  there  was  no  anger 
in  his  tone  as  he  replied. 

“Englishman,”  he  said,  quietly,  “you 
love  this  girl  !  ” 

If  a  bombshell  had  exploded  under 
his  feet  our  middy  could  hardly  have 
been  taken  more  by  surprise.  But  he 
had  been  put  on  his  mettle  now,  and 
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scorned  to  show  again  a  wavering- 
front.  . 

“  Yes,  Moor,”  he  replied,  “  I  do  love 
her,  though  I  have  never  told  her  so, 
nor  have  I  the  slightest  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  she  cares  a  fig  for  me.  But  I 
now  tell  you,  plainly,  that  I  will  take 
advantage  of  every  opjoortunity  that 
comes  in  my  way  to  serve  her  and  help 
her  to  escape.  I  now  also  recall  the 
promise — the  word  of  honour — I  gave 
you,  not  to  try  to  escape.  There  was  a 
time,”  continued  the  middy,  in  a  •  soft¬ 
ened  tone,  “when  I  thought  of  recalling 
this  promise  with  defiance  to  you  to  do 
your  worst ;  but,  Ben-Ahmed,  I  have 
lived  to  leam  that,  after  a  fashion,  you 
have  been  kind  to  me  ;  that  I  might 
have  fallen  into  worse  hands ;  therefore 
I  am  not  ungrateful,  and  I  now  recall 
the  promise  only  with  I’egret.  All  the 
same,  my  resolve  is  fixed.” 

The  curious  smile  still  lingered  on 
the  Moor’s  lips  as  he  said,  almost  in  a 
jesting  tone, 

“  But  you  will  not  try  to  escape  to¬ 
day,  if  I  let  you  go  into  the  town  for 
colours  ?  ” 

“I  make  no  promise,  Ben-Ahmed. 
Yet  this  I  may  safely  say,  that  I  will 
not  try  to  clear  off'  on  my  own  account. 
Unless  to  save  Hester  I  will  not  at  pre¬ 
sent  try  to  escape  ;  so  far  you  may  be 
sure  of  my  return  ;  but  if  T  get  the 
chance  I  will  either  rescue  her  or  die 
for  her— God  helping  me.” 

The  smile  vanished  from  the  Moor’s 
lips  as  he  turned,  and  said,  gravely, 

“  It  is  well,  young  man,  that  you  con¬ 
fess  to  the  true  and  only  source  of  all 
help.  You  Christians,  as  you  call  your¬ 
selves,  have  ever  seemed  to  me  unwil¬ 
ling  to  mention  the  name  of  God  save 
when  cursing  your  fellows,  and  then 
you  misuse  it  glibly  enough.  Yet  there 
are  some  among  you  who  are  more 
consistent  in  their  professions.  Go, 
fulfil  your  commission.  I  will  trust 
you.” 

“  Thank  you,  Ben-Ahmed,”  returned 
the  middy  ;  “but  remember,  if  I  never 
return,  you  will  understand  that  I  have 
not  broken  my  word  of  honour.” 

The  Moor  bowed  his  head  in  acquies¬ 
cence,  and  took  a  long  pull  at  his  pipe 
as  the  midshipman  went  away. 

George  Foster  was  half  way  to  the 
town  before  he  recovered  from  his 
astonishment  at  the  strange  and  unex¬ 
pected  way  in  which  Ben-Ahmecl  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  very  plain  speaking.  He 
had  expected  that  chains  and  the.basti- 
nado,  if  not  worse,  would  certainly  fol¬ 
low,  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
through  with  it — if  need  be  to  die — for 
Hester’s  sake.  To  find  himself,  there¬ 
fore,  free  to  go  where  he  pleased,  and 
to  help  Hester  to  escape  if  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so  should  come  in  his  way, 
was  an  amazing  state  of  things  which 
he  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  be¬ 
lieve. 

Of  course,  our  hero  had  not  the 
slightest  expectation  of  encountering 
Hester  that  day,  when  he  thus  freed 
himself  from  his  parole,  and  we  need 
scarcely  add  that,  even  if  he  had  met 
her,  lie  could  not  have  devised  any 
sudden  scheme  for  her  deliverance. 
Nevertheless,  the  mere  fact  that  he  was 
at  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleased  in  her 
behalf  had  such  an  effect  on  him  that 
he  entered  the  town  with  a  lighter 


heart  than  he  had  possessed  for  many 
a  day.  Humming  a  nautical  air  as  he 
walked  along,  and  almost  if  not  quite, 
for  the  moment,  oblivious  of  the  fact  of 
his  condition  of  slavery,  he  became 
keenly  interested  in  all  that  he  saw  as 
he  passed  through  the  crowded  streets, 
now  stopping  to  admire  a  picturesque 
group  of  figures  with  jars  and  pitchers, 
awaiting  their  turn  to  draw  water  from 
a  pul  die  fountain,  or  pausing  in  front  of  a 
turner’s  shop  to  observe  with  curiosity 
and  interest  the  deft  way  in  which  the 
workman  used  his  toes  as  well  as  his 
fingers  in  the  operations  of  his  trade. 

He  was  thus  engaged,  in  calm  con¬ 
templation  with  his  back  to  the  street, 
when  he  was  very  slightly  jostled  by  a 
passer-by.  He  scarcely  noticed  the  in¬ 
cident,  but  if  he  had  known  who  it  was 
that  touched  him  he  would  not  have 
remained  so  placid,  for  it  was  Hester 
herself,  in  company  with  Peter  the 
Great,  on  their  way  to  the  city  walls. 

As  Hester’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
ground  and  her  thoughts  on  her  father, 
while  Foster’s  attention  was  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  turner’s  toes,  neither  ob¬ 
served  the  other,  but  Peter’s  sharp  eyes 
had  noted  the  middy,  and  he  hurried 
past  to  prevent  a  recognition,  which 
might  be  awkward  if  not  dangerous  at 
the  moment. 

Presently  Foster’s  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  Moor  who  was  riding 
along  the  street,  sitting  sidewise  as  was 
the  wont  of  Algerines  of  the  trading 
class.  What  struck  Foster  particularly 
about  this  man  and  his  donkey  was 
that  the  latter  was  trotting  very  fast, 
although  it  was  a  very  small  animal, 
and  the  man  on  its  back  a  very  large 
one.  He  also  observed  that  the  donkey 
tossed  its  head  and  put  back  its  ears  as 
if  it  were  suffering  pain.  As  the  Moor’s 
hand  rested  on  the  donkey’s  haunch, 
the  reason  at  once  occurred  to  Foster, 
for  he  had  noticed  the  same  thing 
before.  It  was  the  practice,  among 
cruel  men,  to  create,  and  keep  open,  a 
small  sore  on  the  haunch  of  each  ani¬ 
mal,  by  irritating  which  with  a  little 
bit  of  stick  they  managed  to  make  their 
donkeys  go  in  a  way  that  a  spur  or  a 
thick  stick  could  not  accomplish  ! 

Now,  our  middy  possessed  a  tender 
heart,  which  shrank  sensitively  from 
the  idea  of  giving  pain  to  any  living 
creature,  and  which  almost  exploded 
with  indignation  at  the  sight  of  wanton 
cruelty  to  dumb  animals. 

When,  therefore,  the  Moor  came 
alongside  of  him,  Foster  gave  him  a 
look  of  tremendous  indignation,  at  the 
same  time  exclaiming,  “Shame  on 
you  !  ” 

The  Moor  turned  on  him  a  look  of 
mingled  surprise  and  scorn.  At  the  same 
time  muttering,  “Christian  dog!”  lie 
brought  a  stick  smartly  down  on  the 
middy’s  shoulders. 

This  was  too  much  to  bear  meekly. 
The  boiling  blood  in  the  youth’s  heart 
boiled  over  into  his  face.  He  leaped 
forward,  seized  the  donkey’s  rein  with 
one  hand,  caught  the  man’s  left  leg  with 
the  other,  and  hurled  the  rider  back¬ 
ward  to  the  ground. 

The  bump  with  which  the  Moor’s 
head  came  down  had  the  effect  of  keep¬ 
ing  it  low,  but  the  spectators  of  the 
incident,  who  were  numerous,  rushed 
upon  the  poor  middy,  seized  him,  and 
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carried  him  straight  to  a  court  of 
justice. 

They  had  a  summary  method  of  trans¬ 
acting  business  in  those  courts,  espe¬ 
cially  in  simple  cases  like  that  of  which 
we  treat.  The  investigation  was  rapid ; 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  emphatic. 
Almost  before  he  had  recovered  breath 
i  our  hero  was  thrown  down,  his  feet 
'  were  raised  by  two  strong  attendants, 
his  shoes  plucked  off,  and  the  soles  of 
his  feet  made  to  tingle  as  if  they  had 
been  set  on  lire. 

After  a  few  strokes,  which  he  bore  in 
silence,  he  was  led  to  the  common 
prison,  thrust  into  it,  and  left  to  his 
meditations. 

.Meanwhile,  Peter  the  Great  con¬ 
ducted  Hester  to  that  part  of  the  city 
wall  where  her  father  was  at  work 
among  the  other  slaves.  It  chanced  to 
be  the  hour  when  the  wretched  creatures 
were  allowed  to  cease  work  for  a  brief 
space  in  order  to  rest  and  eat. 

Pooi’  Hugh  Sommers  chanced  to  have 
seated  himself  a  little  apart  from  the 
■others,  so  as  to  get  the  1  >enefit  of  a  large 
stone  for  a  seat.  His  figure  was,  there¬ 
fore,  prominent  as  he  sat  there  worn, 
weary,  and  dejected,  consuming  his 
allowance  of  black  bread.  Peter  the 
Great  knew  him  at  once,  having 
already,  as  the  reader  knows,  seen  him 
in  his  slave  garb  ;  but  Hester's  anxious 
■eyes  failed  for  a  few  moments  to  pick 
out  the  emaciated  frame  and  strangely 
clad,  ragged  figure  which  represented 
her  once  jovial,  stalwart,  and  well- 
clothed  father. 

“Das  him,”  whispered  Peter,  as  he 
loosely  grasped  the  girl’s  arm  by  way  of 
precaution. 

“  Where — oh,  where  ?•”  asked  the  poor 
•creature,  glancing  round  among  the 
slaves. 

“  Now,  ’member  your  promise.  Spoil 
■eberyt’ing  if  you  screech  or  run  to  him. 
Look,  dis  way  !  De  man  what’s  settin’ 
•on  de  stone  !  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  see  !  Oh —  ” 

She  stopped  abruptly  and  trembled, 
for  at  the  moment  her  father  turned 
his  woe-begone  face  unconsciously  to¬ 
wards  her.  Even  the  much-increased 
grey  tinge  in  the  hair  and  beard,  the 
lines  of  despair  on  the  brow-,  and  the 
hollow  cheeks  could  not  disguise  the 
face  that  she  loved  so  well.  A  sharp 
■cry  burst  from  her,  and  she  made  an 
attempt  to  rush  towards  him,  but  the 
iron  grip  of  Peter  restrained  her. 

“  It’s  a  dead  man  he'll  be  if  you 
•do  !  ”  he  said,  in  a  stern  but  low  tone. 
“Don’t  you  see  de  janissary1?  Your 
jrromise!'’ 

“  Yes,  yes  !  I'll  restrain  myself  now, 
.  Peter.  Do  let  me  stay  a  minute — just 
to  look  !  ” 

“Xo,  «o.'  Come ’long  wid  you — idle 
t  ing !  ”  he  exclaimed,  with  sudden 
severity,  and  apparent  though  not  real 
violence,  for  at  the  moment  his  watch¬ 
ful  eye  had  observed  one  of  the  slave 
guards  approaching  them. 

As  the  two  went  hurriedly  past  the 
place  where  Hugh  Sommers  was  sitting, 
he  looked  up  with  an  expression  of 
pity. 

“Poor  thing!”  he  said.  “The  black 
scoundrel  is  cruel  to  you,  and  I  am 
powerless  to  kick  him  !  ” 

He  clinked  the  fetters  on  his  legs  sig¬ 
nificantly  as  he  spoke. 


The  mingled  pathos  and  indignation 
of  the  loved  voice  was  too  much  for 
poor  Hester.  She  was  on  the  point  of 
exclaiming  “Father!”  when  Peter’s 
great  black  paw  extinguished  her 
mouth,  and  was  not  removed  till  they 
were  out  of  danger. 

“  Y  ou’s  like  all  de  rest  ob  de  womans,” 
said  the  negro  as  they  hurried  through 
the  streets;  “awrful  dif’cultto  manidge. 
Come  ’long,  we’ll  go  home  and  hab  a 
talk  ober  it.” 

Hester  wastoo  miserableto  reply.  She 
did  not  again  speak  till  they  were  both 
safe  in  the  boudoir.  There  she  sat  down 
on  the  bed,  laid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  while 
Peter  stood  looking  on,  his  head  nearly 
touching  the  low  ceiling,  his  bulky 
frame  filling  half  the  remainder  of  the 
little  room,  and  two  mighty  unbidden 
tears  trembling  in  his  great  eyes. 

“  Das  right,  Geo’giana,”  he  said,  in  a 
soft  voice,  “  cry  a  way,  it’ll  do  you  good. 
Nuffin’  like  cryin’  w’en  you’s  fit  to  bu’st ! 
An’  w’en  you’s  got  it  ober  we’ll  talk  all 
about  it.” 

“  Oh,  Peter  !  ”  cried  Hester,  drying 
her  eyes  somewhat  impatiently  ;  “  how 
could  you  be  so  cruel1?  Why — why 
could  you  not  have  waited  just  one 
minute  to  let  me  look  at  him  1  ” 

“Because,  my  dear,  de  man  wid  de 
whip  was  cornin’,  an’  he’d  bery  soon  hab 
laid  it  across  my  back,”  replied  the 
negro,  gently. 

“And  what  if  he  had  done  so?”  de¬ 
manded  Hester,  with  a  slight  touch  of 
indignation  ;  “  could  you  not  have 

suffered  a  little  whipping  for  my 
sake  ?  ” 

“Y”es,  Geo’giana,”  returned  Peter,  with 
much  humility,  “I  could  suffer  great 
deal  more’n  dat  for  your  sake  ;  but 
dere’s  no  sich  t’ings  as  little  whippin’s 
know’cl  ob  in  dis  yar  town.  W’en  de 
lash  am  goin’  he  usu’lly  makes  de  hair 
fly.  Moreober,  dey  whip  womans  as 
well  as  mans,  an’  if  he  was  to  took  de 
bit  out  ob  your  pretty  shoulder,  I 
couldn’t  suffer  dat,  you  know.  Like¬ 
wise,”  continued  Peter,  becoming  more 
argumentative  in  his  manner,  “  you  was 
just  agoin’  to  took  de  bit  in  your  teef  : 
an’  if  you’d  bin  allowed  to  fro  your  arms 
round  your  fadder’s  neck  an’  rub  all 
de  black  ober  his  face  what  would  hab 
bin  de  consikence  ?  ” 

Peter  felt  his  position  so  strong  at 
this  point  that  he  put  the  question  al¬ 
most  triumphantly,  and  Hester  was 
constrained  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
acted  wisely  after  all. 

“  But,”  continued  she,  with  still  a 
little  of  reproach  in  her  tone,  “what 
was  the  use  of  taking  me  to  see  my  dar¬ 
ling  father  at  all,  if  this  is  all  that  is  to 
come  of  it  ?  ” 

“  You’s  a  leetle  obstrppolous  in  you’ 
fancies,  Geo’giana.  Dis  am  not  all 
what’s  to  come  ob  it.  You  see,  I  has 
pity  on  your  poo’  heart,  so  I  fink  you 
might  go  ebery  oder  day  an  baba  good 
look  at  your  fadder  ;  but  how  kin  you 
go  if  you  not  know  wliar  lie  works  ?  So 
I  tooked  you  to  show  you  de  way.  But 
I’s  a’most  sorry  I  did  now,  for  you’s  got 
no  self-’straint,  an’  if  you  goes  by  you- 
self  you’ll  git  took  up  for  sartin’,  an’ 
dey’ll  whip  your  fadder  till  he’s  dead,  or 
fro  him  on  de  hooks,  or  skin  him  alive, 
or —  ” 

“Oh, horrible!  Don’t  say  such  dread¬ 


ful  thing's,  Peter !  ”  exclaimed  Hester, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Feeling  that  he  had  said  quite  enough 
to  impress  the  poor  girl  with  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  being  careful,  he  pro¬ 
mised  earnestly  never  again  to  allude  to 
such  dreadful  things. 

“  But,  Geo’giana,”  he  added,  impres¬ 
sively,  “  you  muss  promise  me  on  your 
word  ob  honour,  w’icli  Geo’ge  Foster 
says  English  gen’lemans  neher  break — 
an’  I  s’pose  he’s  right.” 

“Yes,  quite  right,  Peter;  true  gentle¬ 
men  never  break  their  word.” 

“  An’  I  s’pose  female  gentlemans  am 
de  same  ?” 

“  Of  course  !  Go  on,”  replied  the 
girl,  with  a  faint  smile. 

“Well,  as  I  was  ’bout  to  say,  you  muss 
promise  me  on  your  word  ob  honour, 
dat  you’ll  neber  go  alone  to  see  your 
fadder,  but  allers  in  company  wid  Sally ; 
dat  you  neber,  neber  speak  to  him,  an’ 
dat  you  neber  make  you’self  know’d  to 
him  till  de  right  time  comes.” 

“These  are  hard  conditions,  Peter,  but 
I  see  the  reasonableness  of  them  all, 
and  promise — at  least  I  promise  to  do 
my  best.” 

“  Das  ’nuff,  Geo’giana.  Neezer  man 
nor  womans  kin  do  more’n  deir  best. 
Now  I  muss  bid  you  good  day,  so  keep 
up  your  heart  an’  you’ll  see  eberyt’ing 
come  right  in  de  end.” 

With  these  cheering  words  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  negro  took  his  leave ;  and 
Hester,  resuming  her  embroidery,  sat 
down  at  her  little  window — not  to 
work,  but  to  gaze  dreamily  at  the  beau¬ 
tiful  sea,  and  cast  about  in  her  mind 
how  she  should  act  in  order  to  alle¬ 
viate  if  possible  her  father’s  sad  condi¬ 
tion. 

That  very  afternoon  she  received  a 
visit  from  her  stolid  but  affectionate 
friend  Sally,  who  at  once  said  that  she 
knew  of  a  splendid  plan  for  doing  him 
a  great  deal  of  good. 

“  And  what  is  your  plan  ?  ”  asked 
Hester,  eagerly. 

“  Gib  him  two  or  free  biscuits,”  said 
Sally. 

Her  friend  received  the  suggestion 
with  a  look  of  disappointment. 

“  What  a  stupid  thing  you  are,  Sally  ! 
How  could  that  do  him  any  good?” 

Sally  looked  at  her  friend  with  an 
air  of  pity. 

“  Didn’t  you  say  he  was  awrful  t’in?” 
she  asked. 

“  Thin  ?  Oh,  yes — dreadfully  thin.” 

“Well,  den.  Isn’t  dat  ’cause  he  not 
hab  ’nuff  to  eat?  I  knows  it,  bress  you  ! 
I’s  bin  wid  a  missis  as  starved  me. 
Sometimes  I  t’ink  I  could  eat  my  shoes. 
Ob  course  I  got  awrful  fin — so  t’in  dat 
w’en  I  stood  sidewise  you  could  hardly 
see  me.  Well,  what  de  way  to  git  fat 
an’  strong  ?  Why,  eat,  ob  course.  Eat 
— eat — eat.  Das  de  way.  Now,  your 
fadder  git  not’ ing  but  black  bread,  an’ 
not  ’nuff  ob  dat ;  an’  he  git  plenty  hard 
work  too,  so  he  git  t  in.  So,  what  I 
prupposes  is  to  gib  him  two  good  biskits 
ebery  day.  We  couldn’t  gib  him  more’n 
two,  ’cause  he’d  hab  to  hide  what  he 
couldn’t  eat  at  once,  an’  de  drivers 
would  be  sure  to  diskiver  ’em.  But 
two  biskits  could  be  gobbled  quick  on 
de  sly,  an’  would  help  to  make  him  fat, 
an’  to  make  you  easy.” 

“  So  they  would,”  said  Hester,  eagerly 
entertaining  the  idea  after  this  ex- 
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planation ;  “  you’re  a  clever  girl, 

Sally —  ”  .  .  j 

“  You  say  I’s  stoopicl  jest  now  !  ” 

“  So  I  did,  Sally.  Forgive  me  !  I  was  , 
stupid  besides  unkind  for  saying  so. 
But  bow  shall  we  manage  it  ?  Won’t  J 
the  guards  see  us  doing  it  ?  ” 

“  No  fear,  Geo’giana  !  I)e  guards  am  l 
fools — t’ink  dere’s  nobody  like  ’em.  I 
I) ’ey  forgit.  All  de  asses  in  Algiers  am 
like  ’em.  Dis  de  way  ob  it.  You  an’ 
me  we’ll  go  to  markit  ebery  day  wad 
baskits  on  our  arms,  an’  we’ll  ob  course 
go  round  by  de  walls,  where  your  f adder 
works.  No  doubt  it’s  a  roundabout 


I  Wen  in  these  days  it  is  not  without 
j  apprehension  that  the  Rhine  boat¬ 
men  navigate  the  pass  of  the  Binger- 
loch. 

In  that  part  of  its  course  the  river 
suddenly  narrows,  transformed  into  a 
sort  of  torrent,  lashing  against  the  cliffs 
which  rise  almost  vertically.  All  across 
the  stream  the  waters  foam  and  roar 
against  the  threatening  rocks.  In 
the  very  middle  of  the  current,  on  an 
island  of  granite,  blackened  by  the 
flood,  rises,  like  a  sinister  phantom,  the 
Mouse  Tower,  the  tower  of  the  legend 
of  Bishop  Hatto,  which  too  many  know 
for  us  to  stop  to  repeat.* 

Let  us  content  ourselves  with  read¬ 
ing  the  inscription  on  the  left  bank. 

“  The  bed  of  the  Rhine  was  liei’e 
narrowed  by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  which 
caused  many  shipwrecks.  In  the  reign 
of  Frederick  William  in..  King  of 
Prussia,  this  passage  was,  after  thirty 
years’  work,  enlarged  210  feet,  three 
times  what  it  used  to  be.  1832.” 

If  it  is  from  that  date  only  that  the 
hand  of  man  has  been  able  to  overcome 


way,  but  what  ob  dat  1  We’ll  go  at  de 
hour  your  fadder  feeds  wid  de  oder 
slabes,  an’  as  we  pass  we’ll  drop  de  two 
biskits  in  his  lap.” 

“  But  won’t  he  be  taken  by  surprise, 
Sally?” 

“  De  fust  time — yes  ;  but  dat  won’t 
prevent  him  gobblin’  up  de  biskits 
quick.  Neber  fear,  you  an’me’ll  manidge 
it  ’tween  us.” 

“  Thank  you,  dear  Sally,  I’ll  never, 
never  forget  your  kindness,  and  we  will 
try  your  plan  to-morrow.” 

{To  be  continued.) 


the  impetuosity  of  the  river,  if  it  took 
ten  centuries  to  remove  the  obstacles, 


“  A  little  boat 


we  can  judge  what  the  Bingerloch  was 
like  in  the  days  of  Karl  the  Great. 

Two  days  have  gone  since  the  hunt¬ 
ing  of  the  aurochs.  The  night  has 
come — a  black,  stormy  night. 


At  intervals  the  wind,  sweeping  the 
heavy  clouds  across,  leaves  a  rift  for 
a  minute  or  so,  and  then  through  it 
the  moon  streams  on  the  boiling  river, 
which  gleams  like  a  silver  mirror 
strewn  with  flakes  of  snow  ;  then  in  an 
instant  the  wild  scene  vanishes  into  the 
night,  and  nothing  is  heard  but  the 
ceaseless  roar  of  the  waters. 

At  first  the  Bingerloch  seems  de¬ 
serted,  but  careful  survey  reveals  a 
boat,  keeping  its  place  with  difficulty 
in  the  incessant  eddies  of  a  little  creek 
among  the  rocks,  a  few  hundred  yards, 
above  the  terrible  passage. 

In  this  boat  are  thirteen  men,  armed 
only  in  a  light  coat  of  steel,  but  all 
wearing  at  the  girdle  a  similar  long- 
sword  in  a  buff  scabbard. 

They  seem  to  be  waiting  with  an 
impatience  mingled  with  anxiety. 

“  Evidently  Landrik  is  not  coming 
back,”  says  one.  “  Supposing  he  cannot 
get  up  against  the  current  —  suppose 
he  has  perished  1  ” 

“  Never  fear.”  says  another  voice, 
that  of  Count  Efflam.  “  Landrik  has 
been  taught  on  the  most  dangerous  of 
our  Breton  coasts.  He  is  accustomed 
to  fight  with  the  ocean,  and  the  rage  of 
the  river  is  but  child’s-play  to  him. 
You  know  he  is  a  good  soldier,  and  he 
is  just  as  good  a  sailor,  I  can  tell  you.” 

A  boathook  strikes  the  rock,  and  a 
little  boat  runs  aboard  the  boat  in 
which  are  the  thirteen. 

Landrik  leaps  in  from  the  smaller 
boat. 

Kob  and  Pule,  who  have  acted  as 
rowers,  remain  in  their  boat.  They 
also  are  Breton  sailors. 

“  Well  ?  ”  say  the  thirteen  voices. 

“  Well,”  says  Landrik,  though  his 
powerful  voice  is  nearly  drowned  in 
the  roar  of  the  water,  “  Ganelon  lias 
chosen  the  place  right  well,  and  nevei 
did  I  see  a  whirlpool  more  likely  tc 
drown  all  that  get  into  it.  When  we 
landed  on  the  other  side,  we  saw  both 
banks  crowded  with  wreckage,  and 
farther  off  were  the  graves  —  many 
graves.  For  all  those  who  try  the  pass 
there  is  no  hope  of  safety  now  !  ” 

“  Did  you  have  enough  daylight  to 
examine  it  1  ” 

“I  should  say  it  was  as  bad  as  our 


runs  aboard.'’ 


Penmarch  reefs  in  Brittany  during  a 
gale  from  the  westward.” 

“  But,”  exclaims  one,  “  who  can  lie 
find  to  dare  such  danger?” 

“They  are  prisoners  condemned  to 
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death  who  will  get  their  liberty  if  they 
escape  after  steering  the  boat  into  the 
wrong  current,  in  case  of  success  a 
hundred  caroli  of  gold  to  each.  And 


Trusting  only  to  his  own  eyes,  the 
worthy  squire  makes  sure  for  himself 
that  all  the  different  things  are  in 
order.  Gads  of  extraordinary  length 


“  Who  knows »  ”  says  Landrik,  laconic 
c-ally. 

And  as  if  there  was  nothing  more  to 
do  but  wait,  they  wait. 


“  Landrik  in  the  bow.” 


they  can  say  it  was  an  accident.  Oh,  I 
heard  all  !  ” 

The  villains  !  ” 

__  “  They  are  not  worth  y  of  your  anger 
Keep  that  for  the  two  pilots.  They, 
were  at  the  hunt,  and  1  know  them. 
No  pity  for  them  !  But  let  us  do  what 
is  necessary.  Is  all  right  here  1 ” 

“  Yes,  all.” 


and  strength,  boarding  grapplings,  a 
sort  of  flying  bridge,  etc.,  etc.  The 
examination  over,  he  sees  that  his  axe 
is  in  his  belt.  Then  leaning  down  for 
the  last  time  to  pick  up  something  he 
lias  forgotten,  he  rises  with  his  long 
bow  and  rustic  Armorican  quiver. 

“  What  are  you  goingto  do  with  that 
to-night  l  ::asks  Efflam. 


In  about  an  hour  there  appear  far 
up  the  river  a  few  moving  lights  which 
advance  rapidly. 

They  are  the  lanterns  of  the  fleet. 

“  Ready  !  ”  says  Landrik. 

He  calls  Kob  and  Puk  into  the  large 
boat.  Seizing  the  oars,  they  pull  it  out 
to  the  extreme  end  of  the  rocks. 

Still  plunged  in  shadow,  and  invisi- 
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ble  to  every  eye,  Roland’s  companions, 
like  lions  in  ambush,  can  leap  on  their 
prey  at  a  bound. 

For  a  few  minutes  there  is  such 
silence  and  want  of  movement  that  it 
seems  as  though  the  boat  and  its  crew 
were  changed  to  stone. 

The  van  of  the  flotilla  becomes  dis¬ 
tinct.  It  grazes  the  rock  and  passes. 

None  of  the  thirteen  move.  No  one 
suspects  they  are  there,  and  yet  in  the 
five  or  six  boats  that  go  by  there  are 
two  men  looking  anxiously  enough  into 
the  darkness.  But  neither  Lothar  nor 
Ganelon  see  anything  to  disturb  them. 

Alone  with  a  detachment  of  archers,  I 
Ganelon  goes  by  in  a  pinnace,  and  as 
he  passes  he  turns  to  look  behind. 

The  boats  of  Pepin  and  his  brother 
the  German  begin  to  appear  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  ;  and  to  prevent  the  only  possible 
help  arriving  too  late  the  imperial  boat 
is  making  every  effort  to  increase  that 
distance. 

She  nears  the  rocks. 

A  single  lantern  in  the  bow  throws 
its  red  glare  on  the  thirty-six  rowers, 
not  resting  on  their  oars. 

Beneath  the  tent  in  the  middle  every-  , 
thing  is  dark  and  silent.  Lodwig  and  ( 
his  people  are  doubtless  asleep. 

Suddenly  Roland  gives  the  signal. 

In  two  strokes  of  the  oars  the  boat  is 
alongside.  In  a  turn  of  the  hand  the  l 


grapplings  and  the  bridge  are  thrown. 
Already  Landrik  has  leapt  to  the  at¬ 
tack  ;  already  with  a  sweep  of  his  axe 
he  has  cut  the  steersman  into  the 
stream.  And  then  he  runs  to  the 
second  pilot  in  the  bow,  and  metes  out 
to  him  the  same  fate. 

Before  ever  the  thirty-six  rowers  have 
recovered  from  their  first  surprise  the 
twelve  paladins  are  beside  them,  six  on 
each  side  with  drawn  swords. 

“  Lift  your  oars,  or  you  are  dead 
men  !  ” 

Roland  has  taken  the  tiller.  Land¬ 
rik,  and  with  him  Kob  and  Puk,  is  at 
the  bow,  ready  with  the  gaff's  to  defy 
the  reefs  of  the  Bingerloch. 

And  now  the  moon  appears  between 
two  clouds.  It  is  a  splendid  spectacle. 
The  twelve  men  of  iron  are  holding  in 
terror  the  thirty-six  rowers,  while  the 
gigantic  outlines  of  Landrik  and  Roland 
are  shadowed  on  the  silver  waves  in  a 
line  with  the  oars  and  swords. 

At  the  sound  of  the  voices  the  doors 
of  the  tent  are  thrust  aside,  and  Lod- 
wig’s  white  head  appears. 

“  Sleep  in  peace  !  ”  says  Roland, 
gently.  “  Sleep,  son  of  Karl.  The 
chosen  of  your  father  watch  over  you  !  ” 

On  the  other  side  the  draperies  are 
lifted,  but  by  the  white  hands  of  Gene¬ 
vieve.  She  finds  herself  face  to  face 
with  Amaury  and  Berenger.  The  visors 


are  up,  and  the  young  people  recognise 
each  other.  With  difficulty  they  re¬ 
strain  a  cry  of  joy.  They  remain  un¬ 
moved  and  charmed,  gazing  into  each 
other’s  eyes  as  if  in  a  dream. 

The  boat  is  through  the  passage. 

“Karl  and  France  !”  shout  the  thir¬ 
teen. 

Ganelon  hears  the  battle-cry.  The 
moon  shines  out  more  brightly.  At  a 
glance  he  sees  all,  understands  all. 

But  none  of  the  thirteen  have  no¬ 
ticed  him.  Lodwig  is  again  safe,  and 
they  are  thinking  only  of  going  back 
to  their  boat,  which  Kob  and  Puk  have 
ready. 

Suddenly  Ganelon  rises  in  the  pin¬ 
nace,  and  snatches  a  bow  and  arrow 
from  one  of  his  archers. 

“  This  time,”  he  says,  “  I  will  see  if 
the,  y  are  men  or  spectres  !  ” 

The  arrow  strikes  Wilha  the  Burgun¬ 
dian  full  in  the  chest.  He  is  entering 
the  boat  as  he  receives  it,  and  he  falls 
into  the  stream. 

“  I  will  save  him,”  said  Landrik ; 
“  but  first  I  will  avenge  him.  Thanks 
to  Heaven  I  have  my  bow  !  ” 

And  while  Ganelon,  shot  in  return,  is 
writhing  in  the  arms  of  his  archers, 
Landrik  takes  a  header  into  the  whirl¬ 
pool  where  Wilha  the  Burgundian  dis¬ 
appeared. 

( To  be  continued.) 


O  U  E  OPE  X  C  0  L  IT  M  X. 


A  REPLY  TO  SCARLATINA’S  JOYS. 

FROM  A  GIRL’S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

■yES,  I’ve  had  the  scarlatina,  too, 

-*  And  I  was  not  very  ill  ; 

But  the  glories  of  that  jolly  time 
Hang  round  my  memory  still. 

True,  the  oiling,  disinfecting, 

And  so  forth,  which  that  hoy  sings. 
Were  not  pleasant,  so  I'll  tell  you 
More  about  some  other  things. 

All  the  musty,  fusty  trappings 
Gone  from  window  and  from  bed. 

So  that  fresh  and  fragraut  breezes 
Play  upon  my  features  reef 
Not  much  medicine— lots  of  jelly. 
Grapes  as  big  as  infant  plums, 

And  that  lemonade  !  The  flavour 
Still  across  my  palate  comes. 

Then  the  gifts  from  aunts  and  uncles 
“To  the  little  sufferer”  sent ! 

I  could  scarcely  keep  from  laughing 
When  I  found  t’was  rue  they  meant. 
And  the  way  that  little  mother 
Wheeled  the  narrow  bed  about ; 

While,  wrapped  up  as  for  a  sleigh  ride, 
From  the  blankets  1  peeped  out. 


*  See  B.  0.  P.,  Yol.  ix.,  page  S2S. 


And  no  word  of  scolding  reached  me — 

Even  nurse's  look  was  bland — 

I  might  spill  my  tea  or  porridge, 

Smear  with  juice  my  face  or  hand  ; 

Strew  the  floor  with  snipped-up  papers, 
Tear  my  pinafore  to  bits, 

Or  cut  all  the  pleasant  capers 
Which  would  send  her  into  fits 
If  I  practised  them  to-morrow  ; 

Then ’t was  only  “  Bless  the  child  ! 

One  can  see  she's  getting  better 
By  her  pranks  and  frolics  wild.” 

So  at  last  the  doctor  proudly 
Said  he  thought  his  work  was  done ; 

But  I  know  what  mixture  cured  me¬ 
lt  was  love,  fresh  air,  and  fun  ! 

E.  ECKEIiSLEY. 


DON'T  READ  TRASH. 

Should  you  ask  me,  “Are  there  pleasures 
For  us  all  beneath  the  suu  ?” 

I  should  answer,  "  There  are  treasures 
T n  the  reach  of  every  one  ! 

The  inheritance  of  ages, 

Standard  hooks  [and  journals  too], 
Which  contain  within  their  pages 
Messages  for  me  and  you. 

“  They  are  treasures,  gems  of  beauty, 
Heirlooms  of  especial  worth, 


For  they  speak  of  Truth  and  Duty 
And  the  higher  things  of  earth  ; 

Good  for  boys  of  every  nation, 

For  their  aim  is  true  and  high. 

Good  for  boys  of  every  station, 

Bright, — yet  many  call  them  ‘  dry.’ 

“  These  prefer,  perhaps,  the  senseless 
‘  Penny  horrible,’  and  find 
Those  are  stale  which  aim  at  filling 
With  true  hope  the  youthful  mind. 

Boys  !  you  never  will  regret  it. 

If  you  act  on  this  advice, 

Read  what’s  good,  and  don’t  .forget  it; 

Don't  read  trash  at  any  price  !  ” 

HERBERT  A.  JIORRAH. 

Coblenz,  Germany. 


is  probably  no  other  portion  of  the  coast 
of  these  islands  which  possesses  cliff  scenery 
of  so  exceptional  a  character  as  the  tract 
lying  between  Flamborongh  and  Filey  in 
the  north-east  of  Yorkshire.  The  highest 
point  is  reached  at  Speeton,  a  little  village 
situated  midway  between  the  two  places, 
and  here  the  spectator  may  behold  a  sight 
that  has  few  equals  in  all  this  pleasant 
land  of  ours.  From  the  cliffs’  summit  he 
can  see  the  waves  breaking  upon  the  beach 
many  hundreds  of  feet  below,  whilst  on 
either  side  of  him,  mile  upon  mile  of  eleva¬ 
tions  similar  to  the  one  upon  which  he  takes 
his  stand,  fade  away  into  purple,  until  the 
vision  is  terminated  on  the  one  side  by 
Flamborough  Head,  and  on  the  other  by 
tl  ie  promontory  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
fashionable  watering-place  of  Scarborough 
picturesquely  reposes. 

Far  away  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs  stretch 
fields  of  corn  and  pasture,  with  here  and 
there  a  tract  of  grazing  land,  and  the 
stranger  generally  remarks  upon  the  fact 
that  the  edges,  where  the  fields  terminate, 
on  the  brink  of  the  steep  decline,  are  very 
rarely  protected  by  fences.  So  sure-footed 
are  the  sheep  in  this  district,  that  they  can 
walk  along  the  sharply  defined  boundary 
occasionally,  when  a  protrusion  on  the  face 
of  the  cliff  permits,  essaying  over  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  in  pursuit  of  some  choice 
morsel  of  food. 

The  sheep,  however,  are  not  the  only 
quadrupeds  that  venture  to  tempt  the 
( (angers  of  these  dizzy  heights.  Within  a 
few  feet  of  their  summits  the  cliffs,  for  miles 
and  miles,  are  honeycombed  with  innumer¬ 
able  rabbit  holes.  Here,  indeed,  the  timid 
rodent  is  secure  from  outside  alarm,  its 
only  danger  being  that  of  slipping  when 
seeking  the  entrance  to  its  lofty  home. 
That  bunny  does  occasionally  come  to  grief 
in  this  way  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous 
dead  bodies  and  skeletons  of  its  kind  which 
are  found  on  the  beach  below.  There  is 
scant  chance  of  safety  for  these  animals  if 
once  they  lose  their  foothold  ;  but  the  rab¬ 
bits  seem  to  be  thoroughly  equal  to  the 
task  of  finding  their  way  down  the  side  of 
a  rocky  surface  as  flat,  to  all  appearance,  as 
tl  ie  side  of  a  stone  wall .  ‘  ‘  Where  one  can  go, 
another  can  follow,”  is  often  quoted  as  an 
axiom  applicable  to  the  whole  of  animal 
kind,  but  that  it  is  not  so  in  these  parts,  a 
favourite  dog  which  accompanied  us  on  our 
ramble  almost  found  out  to  his  cost.  He 
started  a  rabbit  in  a  field  some  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
and  immediately  gave  chase.  The  fugitive 
made  direct  for  the  sea,  and  its  pursuer,  ' 
excited  by  the  fact  that  he  was  gaining  | 
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OVER  THE  CLIFFS. 

By  Edward  Lydon. 

upon  his  prey,  hurried  forward  with  in¬ 
creased  speed,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  his  master,  after  repeated  calls, 
induced  him  to  retire  from  the  hunt  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  precipice  over  which  the 
rabbit  had  disappeared  to  its  burrow. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  sea-birds  are  the 
most  interesting  of  the  natural  objects 
which  make  their  homes  upon  the  surface 
of  the  cliffs.  Suddenly  coming  in  view  of  a 
bold  headland,  jutting  out  some  hundreds 
of  yards  into  the  sea,  which  from  the  beach 
beneath  must  have  appeared  to  stretch  into 
the  very  heavens,  and  at  the  foot  of  which 
breakers  were  dashing  themselves,  and 
throwing  up  into  the  air  columns  of  spray, 
that  fell  in  glittering  showers  over  the  rocks 
beneath,  we  saw  a  group  of  fowlers  pursu¬ 
ing  their  dangerous  calling. 

Their  method  of  procedure  is  very  simple. 
From  the  summit  of  the  cliff  it  is  easy  to 
discern  where  the  sea-birds’  eggs  are  located, 
for  they  are  concealed  by  no  nest,  and,  as  a 
rule,  lad  in  no  crevasse,  but  laid  singly  on 
the  innumerable  little  ledges  which  abut 
from  the  side  of  the  chalk  wall.  Over  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  the  fowler  is  lowered,  in 
most  cases,  by  only  a  single  rope,  with  a 
loop  at  the  farther  end  which  he  draws 
under  his  arms,  and  with  a  basket  fastened 
round  his  waist  to  hold  the  eggs  he  gathers. 
No  one  who  has  not  seen  this  perilous  feat 
performed  can  in  any  way  imagine  how 
fearful  a  thing  it  is  the  fowler  attempts. 
For  some  minutes  he  is  suspended  in  mid¬ 
air  by  a  single  cord  ;  round  about  him  he 
hears  the  deafening  noises  made  by  the 
thousands  of  birds  he  is  disturbing,  whilst 
the  roar  of  the  pitiless  waves  breaking  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  hundreds  of  feet  below, 
is  wafted  upwards  with  an  ominous  sound, 
telling  of  the  fate  he  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  if  nerve  or  skill  fail  him.  His  life 
depends  upon  the  soundness  of  the  cord 
with  which  he  is  suspended,  and,  the  cool¬ 
ness  of  his  head.  An  ordinary  mortal,  if 
placed  in  a  similar  position,  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  nerveless  upon  viewing  the  tremen¬ 
dous  depth  above  which  he  hung,  but  the 
fowler,  accustomed  to  the  work,  signals  to 
his  comrades  above  as  he  moves  from  ledge 
to  ledge,  collecting  the  eggs  of  the  birds 
which  scream  and  shriek  around  him  the 
while.  When  his  basket  is  full,  he  is  drawn 
to  the  summit  by  his  companions,  and  after 
depositing  his  collection,  descends  for  a  fresh 
cargo. 

It  is  surprising  how  daring  these  men 
become,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
one  of  them  to  descend  to  the  ledge  of 
the  rocks  he  wishes  to  reach  without 
fastening  the  rope  to  his  body  at  all,  sim¬ 
ply  lowering  himself  with  his  hands,  hav¬ 
ing  first  made  one  extremity  of  the  coil 
fast  at  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  The  danger  of 
such  a  proceeding  has  been  illustrated  over 
and  over  again  in  this  locality,  in  some 
cases  with  fatal  results.  An  exciting  story 
is  told  by  a  fowler,  who  went  alone  on  an 
expedition  in  search  of  eggs,  and  descended 
in  this  manner  to  a  ledge  some  considerable 
distance  down  the  surface  of  the  cliff.  He 
did  not  notice  that  the  edge  of  the  cliff  pro¬ 
truded  several  feet  beyond  the  ledge  upon 
which  he  secured  a  foothold,  and  foolishly 
allowed  the  rope  by  which  he  had  lowered 
himself  to  escape  his  grasp.  It  at  once  swung 
out  beyond  his  reach,  and  he  then  saw 
the  danger  of  his  situation.  There  was  no 
chance  of  being  discovered  for  some  days,  as 
the  part  of  the  cliffs  he  had  selected  to 
descend  was  little  frequented,  and  the 


horrors  of  a  lingering  death  stared  him  in 
the  face.  On  the  otlrer  hand,  there  was  a 
fearful  alternative.  The  rope  he  had  so 
thoughtlessly  relinquished  swayed  to  and  fro 
in  the  air,  a  couple  of  yards  beyond  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  ledge  upon  which  he  stood,  and 
it  was  just  possible  for  him,  by  springing 
forward,  to  grasp  it  in  his  hands,  allowing 
the  force  of  gravitation  to  draw  him  in  again 
to  the  side  of  the  cliff.  For  some  time 
he  contemplated  in  silence  his  position,  and 
at  length  determined  upon  essaying  the 
frightful  leap.  He  was  fortunate  enough 
to  grasp  the  rope,  and  reached  the  summit 
of  the  cliffs  in  safety,  and  to  this  day  he 
tells  visitors  to  the  neighbourhood  the  story 
of  his  adventure. 

There  are  many  varieties  among  the 
countless  thousands  of  birds  that  cover  the 
face  of  the  cliffs  and  float  on  the  bosom  of 
the  sea  below,  although  the  greater  part 
of  them  is  composed  of  two  kinds,  viz., 
the  Guillemot  or  Shout,  and  the  Puffin  or 
j  Sea  Parrot ;  the  former  predominating  in 
j  point  of  numbers.  The  fishermen  in  the 
j  vicinity  say  that  these  birds  are  enormously 
I  on  the  increase  owing  to  the  close  time, 

|  during  which  shooting  is  prohibited,  secured 
I  by  the  introduction  of  the  Sea-Birds’  Pro¬ 
tection  Bill.  A  gentleman  who  has  been 
j  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood  for 
j  many  years  has  ventured  upon  a  com- 
j  putation  of  the  number  of  the  birds  which 
]  appear  literally  to  cover  the  cliffs  in  the 
j  vicinity  of  Speeton,  and  calculates  that  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  there  must  be 
j  millions  of  them  perched  on  the  rocks  or 
j  floating  on  the  adjacent  sea. 

The  Guillemot  lays  but  a  single  egg, 
which  is  much  wider  at  one  end  than  at  the 
other,  varying  considerably  in  colour,  some 
being  entirely  white,  and  some  bluish 
green,  blotted  with  brown  or  black.  The 
shape  of  the  egg  is  such  as  to  prevent  if 
rolling  off  the  ledge  upon  which  it  is  laid 
into  the  sea,  for  “  when  moved  by  the  wind 
or  other  circumstances  it  only  rolls  round  in 
its  own  circle,  without  changing  its  im¬ 
mediate  situation.”  If  the  first  egg  which 
the  bird  lays  be  taken,  it  lays  a  second  ; 
and  if  the  second,  a  third.  This  bird  is  a 
capital  diver,  and,  though  bulky,  swims  in  a 
lightsome  manner.  They  sit  together  side 
by  side  in  long  rows,  and  when  one  flies 
away  it  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
others  in  such  regular  order  that  they 
appear  to  be  actually  strung  together.  As 
they  sit  on  the  cliffs  their  behaviour  is 
most  amusing,  for  they  keep  complimenting 
each  other  right  and  left,  and  welcome  any 
new-comers  by  bowing  to  them  and  uttering 
their  call  notes. 

The  Puffin,  which  is  the  second  in  impor¬ 
tance,  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  of 
the  sea-birds  on  these  cliffs,  is  very  similar 
in  its  habits  to  the  Skout.  They  are  able 
to  inflict  a  severe  bite  with  their  bills,  which 
are  very  strong.  Mr.  Hewitson  describes  a 
flock  seen  at  a  distance  of  a  mile,  as  having 
the  appearance  of  a  dark  cloud.  They  sit 
\  in  long  rows  on  the  ledges  of  the  rocks, 
and  the  attitudes  into  which  they  put 
j  themselves  are  most  amusing.  Unlike  the 
j  Skout,  the  Puffin  chooses  to  secrete  its  egg 
|  in  some  natural  cranny  or  fissure  in  the 
j  rocks,  and  has  often  been  known  to  turn  a 
J  rabbit  out  of  its  burrow  and  take  possession 
j  of  it  for  this  purpose.  Only  one  egg  is  laid 
by  this  bird,  and,  like  that  of  the  Skout,  is 
greatly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  diet, 
j  There  are  numberless  other  varieties  of 
1  sea-birds  in  the  cloud  which  wheels  and 
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screams  around  the  bold  fowler  as  he 
-descends  to  secure  his  treasure,  but  the 
two  species  described  above  form  by  far 
the  major  portion.  Crows  and  starlings, 
martins  and  magpies,  are  amongst  the  noisy 


company,  which  includes  many  a  vara  avis 
dear  to  the  naturalist  who  gathers  numerous 
treasures  for  his  collection  in  these  parts. 
Space,  however,  will  not  permit  of  a  de¬ 
tailed  glance  at  the  myriad  wonders  of  j 


cliff  life  which  lie  strewed  about  here  in 
such  rich  profusion,  and  whose  object  he 
who  runs  may  read,  and  with  this  brief 
glance  at  life  over  the  cliffs,  for  the  present 
we  must  be  contented. 


THE  MASTER  OF  THE  SHELL: 

A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STORY. 

By  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  “A  Dog  with  a  Bad  Name,"  “ The  Fifth  Form  at,  St.  Dominic’s,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. — THE  TESTIMONIAL. 


As  the  reader  may  suppose,  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  soul  of  Miss  Daisy  Hera- 
path  was  considerably  moved  by  the 
contents  of  her  brother’s  letter,  which 
we  gave  in  the  last  chapter. 

She  naturally  took  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  and  doings  of  Railsford’s  house  ; 
and  as  she  heard  quite  as  often  from 
the  master  as  she  did  from  his  pupil, 
she  was  able  to  form  a  pretty  good, 
all-around  opinion  on  school  politics. 

Arthur’s  lively  account  of  the  House 
Sjrorts  had  delighted  her.  Not  that  she 
understood  all  the  obscure  perms  which 
embellished  it :  but  it  was  quite  enough 
for  her  that  the  house  had  risen  above 
its  tribulations  and  rewarded  its  mas¬ 
ter  and  itself  by  these  brilliant  exploits 
in  the  fields. 

Rut  when  Arthur  passed  from  public 
to  personal  matters,  his  sister  felt 
rather  less  at  ease.  She  much  dis¬ 
liked  the  barefaced  proposal  for  the 
testimonial,  and  had  tolcl  her  brother 
as  much  more  than  once. 

11  Oh,  of  course,”  that  hero  had  ob¬ 
served,  “  that’s  her  lay.  She ’s  got  to 
go  modest  about  it,  because  it’s  a  family 
affair — specially  if  we  stick  her  name 
on  the  ring,  They’ll  like  to  have  it,  all 
the  same  ;  and  as  soon  as  we  can  scrape 
up  another  two  shillings  to  make  12.?.  Qcl., 
we  ll  get  it.”  And  he  horrified  Daisy 
by  writing  to  say  he  was  going  to  devote 
the  last  “  bob  ’  she  had  enclosed  to  him 
to  this  noble  end  ! 

Another  matter  which  troubled  Daisy 
was  the  frequent  mysterious  hints  her 
brother  was  in  the  habit  of  dropping  of 
machinations  from  some  quarter  against 
Railsford.  It  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  understand  them  ;  but  when,  in  half 
a  dozen  consecutive  letters,  she  read 
that  Arthur  was  “backing  up”  her 
“particular,”  and  keeping  something 
“  dark,  which,  if  disclosed,  might  make 
things  “  a  bit  awkward  ”  for  him,  she 
was  bound  to  suppose  these,  alarming 
hints  meant  something  more  than  juve¬ 
nile  bluster,  and  wished  she  knew 
what  they  really  did  mean. 

Finally,  although  she  laughed  at  the 
boy’s  confidences  about  his  little  affaire 
de  cceur ,  she  looked  grave  as  she  read 
that  he  was  “  clean  off  his  feed,”  and  (as  1 
Dig  put  it)  “in  a  low*  way.”  He  was  so 
rarely  afflicted  with  either  disorder, 
that  Daisy  feared  that  something  a 
good  deal  more  tangible  than  love  must 
be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

On  the  whole,  she  decided  to  send 
Arthur’s  letter  and  its  enclosure  to 
Railsford,  and  confide  her  perplexities 
to  him. 


“Is  Arthur  really  poorly  1  ”  she  wrote. 
“  Of  course  I  don’t  think  anything  of 
the  rubbish  about  this  flame  of  his  ;  but 
if  he  wants  a  dose  of  medicine  1  hope 

you  will  see  he  gets  it . You  will 

be  interested  to  read  his  account  of  the 
Sports.  What  a  triumph  for  you,  after 
all  your  efforts  and  discouragements  ! 
You  mustn’t  mind  Digby  Oakshott’s 
silly  little  letter.  I  enclose  it  for  you 
to  see  what  he  says  about  Arthur.  Do 
write  soon  and  tell  me  how  the  dear 
old  fellow  is.  You  know,  no  news  from 
Grandcourt  ever  comes  amiss  to  me. 
.  ...  ”  and  so  on. 

Railsford  perused  the  “  dear  boy’s  ” 
florid  effusion  with  considerable  inte¬ 
rest,  particularly,  I  grieve  to  say,  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  it,  which,  if  Daisy  had 
been  as  wise  as  she  was  affectionate, 
she  would  have  kept  to  herself.  When 
people  put  notes  into  circulation,  it’s 
not  the  fault  of  those  into  whose  hands 
they  come,  if  they  discover  in  them 
beauties  unsuspected  by  the  person  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  issued. 

Railsford  saw  a  great  deal  more  in 
Arthur’s  letter  than  Daisy  had  even 
suspected.  A  certain  passage,  which 
had  seemed  mere  mysterious  jargon  to 
her,  had  a  pretty  plain  meaning  for 
him,  especially  after  the  interview  last 
Sunday  with  Mr.  Bickers. 

“It’s  a  jolly  good  job  that  row  about 
Bickers  came  on  when  it  did.  .  .  .  No¬ 
body  wants  to  find  the  chap  out  now, 
so  your  particular  is  all  serene  up  to 
now,  and  I  don’t  mean  to  drip  and  spoil 
his  game.” 

What  could  this  mean  except  that 
Arthur,  somehow^  or  other,  knew  a  secret 
respecting  the  Bickers  affair  which  he 
was  keeping  to  himself  presumably  in 
the  interests  of  Railsford  1 

Could  this  mysterious  hint  have  any 
connection  with  the  false  rumour  which 
had  reached  Bickers  and  magnified 
itself  in  his  mind  to  such  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  extent  ? 

Railsford  resolved  to  delight  the 
heart  of  his  young  relative  by  a  friendly 
visit,  and  make  a  reconnaissance  of  the 
position. 

He  had  a  very  good  pretext  in  the 
anxious  solicitude  expressed  in  Daisy’s 
letter  for  the  health  and  appetite  of  her 
love-tossecl  brother.  He  would  make  it 
his  business  to  inquire  how  the  sufferer 
did. 

Waiting,  therefore,  until  a  preter¬ 
natural  stillness  in  the  room  above  as¬ 
sured  him  that  Dig  was  out  of  the  v-ay, 
the  Master  of  the  Shell  went  upstairs 
and  ushered  himself  into  Arthur’s  study. 


That  hapless  swain  was  in  the  very 
heyday  of  his  malady.  For  6  days  8 
hours  and  25  minutes  by  the  clock  he 
had  been  in  love  !  And  during  that 
period  he  had  passed  through  all  the 
stages  of  the  disease. 

The  incohate  stage  of  discovering 
what  was  the  precise  extent  of  his  pas- 
sionhad  lasted twenty-sixhours.  During 
thatperiod,as  we  have  seen, he  had  eaten 
little,  and  alarmed  his  best  friend  by 
the  general  “  lowness  ”  of  his  demean¬ 
our.  The  stage  of  profound  melancholy 
which  ensued  was  still  more  depressing ; 
and  poor  Dig,  after  a  day  of  it,  took 
serious  thought  whether  he  could  not 
find  more  genial  quarters  for  himself, 
or  else  leave  Grandcourt  altogether. 
However,  about  noon  on  Wednesday  he 
was  intensely  relieved  to  see  his  friend 
suddenly  throw  oft'  the  wet  blanket,  eat 
a  hearty  dinner,  and  launch  out  into  a 
burst  of  reckless  disorder  which  brought 
down  upon  him  the  penalties  of  the  law, 
and  secured  him  two  hoursMindisturbecl 
:  confinement  in  the  detention- room.  To 
this  succeeded  an  interval  of  rabid 
irritability  which  an  ordinary  prac¬ 
titioner  would  have  called  indigestion 
and  treated  with  Gregory  powder,  but 
which  the  victims  of  Cupid  know  only 
too  well  is  called  jealousy,  and  is  beyond 
all  medicine.  For  twenty-four  hours 
Arthur  was  the  most  insufferable  little 
nuisance  in  Grandcourt.  He  kicked 
out  right  and  left,  and  those  he  dare 
not  kick  he  insulted,  and  those  he  dare 
not  insult  he  turned  up  his  nose  at. 

Because  Dig  had  had  the  good  luck 
to  meet  Miss  Violet  coining  out  of 
chapel,  and  had  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  take  off  his  cap  to  her,  poor 
Arthur,  to  whom  such  a  chance  Avould 
have  been  like  a  whiff  from  Elysium, 
rounded  on,  reviled,  insulted,  and  kicked 
his  friend,  and  ended  up  with  fighting 
him  and  getting  a  black  eye.  And 
because  Smedley,  the  School  captain, 
was  reported  to .  have  had  tea  at  the 
Doctor’s  on  Sunday  evening,  Herapath 
conceived  a  violent  detestation  for  the 
entire  Sixth  form,  which  he  had  ex¬ 
hibited  by  an  ostentatious  defiance  of 
their  authority,  thereby  securing  for 
himself  impositions  enough  to  keep  him 
busy  in  his  spare  time  from  now  till  the 
Easter  holidays. 

This  violent  stage  had  died  out 
yesterday,  and  most  of  the  morning  had 
been  occupied  by  Arthur  ingoing  round 
and  apologising  to  the  victims  of  his  dis¬ 
temper,  and,  where  possible,  obtaining  a 
remission  of  the  penalties  his  behaviour 
had  entailed.  This  act  of  discipline 
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was  the  precursor  to  the  final  and  most 
critical  stage  of  his  malady — the  stage 
at  which  Railsford  found  him  that  even¬ 
ing. 

The  intelligent  reader  hardly  needs 
to  be  told  that  this  stage  was  that  of 
composing  verses  in  honour  of  his 
mistress. 

Arthur  was  ambitious,  and  scorned 
the  ordinary  modes  of  expressing  his 
emotions.  He  might  have  been  able  to 
concoct  a  fairly  intelligible  English  ode, 
but  any  fool  could  do  that.  He  meant 
to  write  one  in  Latin  elegiacs  ! 

Therefore  Railsford  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  him  with  a  “  Gradus 
ad  Parnassum  ”  and  a  White’s  Lexicon 
on  tiie  table  before  him,  the  picture  of 
earnest,  nay  desperate,  study. 

The  Muse  had  been  tardy  and  churlish 
so  far.  With  all  his  labour — he  had  been 
at  it  three  hours — Arthur  had  accom¬ 
plished  less  than  half  a  dozen  lines,  and 
these  somehow,  when  he  read  them  over, 
did  not  sound  exactly  O  vidian.  However, 
the  fair  Violet,  perhaps,  would  not  be 
quick  to  detect  their  faults  ;  and  if  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  her  uncle,  he,  per¬ 
chance,  might  be  equally  slow  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  meaning. 

My  readers  will  have  no  such  diffi¬ 
culty  : 

O  miserabile  me  !  Per  Jovem.  quid  faciendum  ? 
Crudelis  Violet,  sum  tarn  cteruleus  ! 

Sursum  arborem  sum  fixus  ;  illaque  curat 
Non  duo  denarios,  citulam  si  calcitro. 

Hie  sum,  ex  cibo,  horribileque  deorsum  in  ore, 

O  Gimini,  0  Jingo  !  quid  faciam  nescio  ? 

This  was  as  far  as  lie  had  gone,  and 
the  result  did  not  content  him.  Some¬ 
how  the  longs  had  got  where  the  shorts 
ought  to  be,  and  he  had  had  to  fall  back 
on  so  much  poetic  licence  that  he 
doubted  whether,  if  the  lines  had  had  to 
go  up  to  Railsford  to-morrow,  he  might 
not  have  got  into  some  trouble  over 
them. 

Consequently  when  Railsford  walked 
into  the  room,  he  guiltily  shuffled  the 
compromising  document  among  his 
other  papers,  and  feigned  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  in  looking  up  a  word  in  the 
lexicon. 

“  Hard  at  work,  I  see,”  said  Railsford, 
cheerily.  “  How  are  you  getting  on  1  ” 

“  All  serene,  thanks,”  replied  Arthur. 
“  That  is,  not  very  well.” 

“  Have  you  stuck  fast  in  your  transla¬ 
tions  ?  Let  me  look.” 

“  Oh,  no.  I’m  not  doing  my  exercise,” 
said  Arthur,  in  alarm.  “  I’m  only  look¬ 
ing  up  some  words.  Do  you  want  to 
see  Dig  ?_  He’s  gone  to  Wake’s  room.” 

“No,  1  came  to  see  you.  I  heard 
you’d  been  out  of  sorts.  Are  you  all 
right  now  ?  Was  it  the  Sports  knocked 
you  up  ?  ” 

“  Ho — that  is,  yes,  they  did  a  bit,  I 
think,”  said  Arthur.  It  was  the  Sports 
which  had  done  it,  though  not  in  the 
way  “  Marky  ”  fancied. 

“  Well,  we  mustn’t  have  you  laid  up, 
must  we  1  We  want  you  for  the  Swift 
Scholarship,  you  know.” 

“  Oh,  all  right,  sir,  I’m  going  to  mug 
hard  for  that  after  Easter,  really.” 

“  Why  put  it  off  till  then  1  You  may 
come  to  my  room  any  evening  you  like. 
I  shall  generally  have  time  enough.” 

This  invitation  did  not  fascinate  the 
boy  as  it  deserved  to  do. 

“  I  fancy  Id  work  steadier  here,” 
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said  he.  “Besides,  Dig  and  I  use  the 
same  books.” 

“Well,  the  first  thing  is  to  get  your¬ 
self  all  right.  What’s  troubling  you, 
Arthur  ?” 

This  was  a  startling  question,  and 
Arthur  felt  himself  detected. 

“  I  suppose  you’ve  heard.  Keep  it 
quiet,  I  say.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  Keep  what  quiet  ?  ” 

“  Why,  about  /ter,  you  know.  I  say, 
Marky — I  mean  Mr.  Railsford — could 
you  ever  give  me  a  leg  up  with  her  ?  If 
you  asked  her  to  your  room  one  day,  you 
know  I  could  come  too,  and  do  my 
work.” 

Railsford  laughed. 

“  I  thought  you  could  do  your  work 
better  here  ;  besides,  you  and  Oalcshott 
use  the  same  books.” 

“  Oakshott  be  hanged  !  I  mean — I 
say,  Marky,  do  you  think  I’ve  a  chance  1 
I  know  Smedley ’s — ” 

Railsford’s  experience  in  cases  of 
this  sort  was  limited,  but  he  was 
philosopher  enough  to  know  that  some 
distempers  need  to  be  taken  seriously. 

“  Look  here,  Arthur,”  said  he,  gravely, 
“the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go 
straight  over  to  Doctor  Ponsford’s  and 
ask  to  see  him,  and  tell  him  exactly 
how  matters  stand.  Remind  him  that 
you’re  just  fifteen,  and  in  the  Shell,  and 
that  your  income  is  a  shilling  a  week. 
You  need  not  tell  him  you  were  detained 
two  afternoons  this  week,  because  he 
will  probably  find  that  out  for  himself 
by  looking  at  Monsieur’s  books.  If  he 
says  he  will  be  delighted  to  accept  your 
offer,  then  I  promise  to  back  you  up. 
Let  me  see,  I  know  the  Doctor’s  at 
home  this  evening  ;  it’s  not  7.30  yet, 
so  you’ll  have  time,  if  you  go  at  once,  to 
catch  him  before  his  tea.  I’ll  wait  here 
till  you  come  back.” 

Arthur’s  face  underwent  a  wonderful 
change  as  the  master  quietly  uttered 
these  words.  It  began  by  lengthening, 
and  growing  a  little  pale  ;  then  it  grew 
troubled,  then  bewildered,  then  scarlet, 
and  finally,  when  he  had  ended,  it  re¬ 
laxed  into  a  very  faint  smile. 

“  I  think  I'll  wait  a  bit,”  said  he, 
gravely. 

“Very  well,  only  let  me  hear  the 
result  when  you  do  go.” 

Arthur  shut  up  the  lexicon  and 
fumbled  among  the  papers  for  his 
unlucky  verses. 

“0  Gimini!  O  Jingo!”  he  read, 
and  then  with  a  shudder  he  crumpled 
up  the  document  and  dropped  it  into 
the  fire. 

“  I  think  I  may  as  well  start  work  for 
the  Swift  to-night,”  said  he,  “  if  you  don’t 
mind.” 

“  By  all  means,  my  boy.  Come  along 
to  my  room  and  we’ll  look  through  the 
list  of  subjects.” 

Arthur,  before  the  task  was  half 
over,  had  recovered  his  spirits  and  ad¬ 
vanced  far  in  the  esteem  of  his  future 
kinsman. 

“  Awfully  brickish  of  you,  sir,’’  he  said. 
“  It  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  score  for  our  house 
if  we  got  all  the  prizes  at  the  exams., 
would  it  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  But  we  mustn’t  be  too 
confident.” 

“  Jolly  lucky  we’re  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  chaps,  isn’t  it  ?  It  makes  us 
all  sit  up.” 

“  That  state  of  things  may  end  any 


time,  you  know,”  said  the  master.  “ But 
we  must  ‘  sit  up  ’  all  the  same.” 

“  Oh,  but  it  won’t  come  out  till  the 
exams,  are  over,  will  it  ?” 

“  How  do  I  know  ?  ” 

Arthur  glanced  up  at  his  kinsman 
and  inwardly  reflected  what  a  clever 
chap  he  was  to  ask  such  a  question  in 
such  a  way. 

“  Oh,  all  right.  All  I  meant  was,  it 
wouldn’t  suit  our  book,  would  it,  to  let 
it  out  just  yet?” 

“  It’s  not  a  question  of  what  suits 
any  one.  It’s  a  question  of  what  is 
right.  And  if  anybody  in  the  house 
knows  anything  1  don’t,  he  ought  to 
speak,  whatever  it  costs.” 

“  There’s  an  artful  card,”  thought 
Arthur  to  himself,  and  added  aloud, 

“  I  don’t  fancy  any  fellow  knows  any 
thing  you  don’t,  Marky — I  mean  Mr. 
Railsford.  /  don’t.” 

“  Don’t  you  ?  Do  you  know,”  said  the 
master,  “  I  have  sometimes  had  an 
impression  you  did.  I  am  quite  relieved 
to  hear  it,  Arthur.” 

“  Oh,  you  needn’t  be  afraid  of  me,” 
said  Arthur,  lost  in  admiration  for  the 
cleverness  of  his  future  brother-in-law. 
“  I’m  safe,  never  you  fear.” 

“  It’s  a  strange  mystery,”  said  Rails¬ 
ford,  “  but  sooner  or  later  we  shall  know 
the  meaning  of  it.” 

“Later  the  better,”  put  in  Arthur 
with  a  wink. 

“  1  don’t  envy  the  feelings  of  the 
culprit,  whoever  he  is  ;  for  he  is  a  coward 
as  well  as  a  liar.” 

“No  more  do  I.  Perhaps  you’re 
too  down  on  him,  though.  Never  mind, 
lie’s  safe  enough,  for  you  and  me.” 

“You  have  an  odd  way  of  talking, 
Arthur,  which  doesn’t  do  you  justice. 
As  I  said,  you  have  more  than  once  made 
me  wonder  whether  you  were  not  keep¬ 
ing  back  something  about  this  wretched 
affair  which  I  ought  to  know.” 

“  Honour  bright,  I  know  a  jolly  lot 
less  about  it  than  you  ;  so  you  really 
needn’t  be  afraid  of  me  ;  and  Dig ’s  safe- 
too.  Safe  as  a  door-nail.  I  say,  Mr. 
Railsford,  do  you  know  what  that 
paper  was  I  chucked  in  the  fire  upstairs 
just  now?” 

“No,  whatywas  it?”  said  Railsford, 
still  harbouring  the  impression  that 
Arthur  had  some  secret  to  divulge. 

“  Why,  Latin  verses  for — her.  I’m 
rather  glad  I  burnt  them.  They  weren’t 
very  good — you  see  I  had  to  make  the 
last  syllable  of  1  citulam  ’  short,  although 
‘  si  ’  came  next.” 

“Dreadful!”  said  Railsford,  “but 
you’d  better  go  up  now.  There’s  the 
cubicle  bell  ringing.” 

Railsford  was  able  to  write  home  on 
the  following  Sunday  that  Arthur  had 
quite  recovered  his  appetite,  and  that 
the  “low”  symptoms  to  which  Dig  had 
darkly  referred  had  vanished  alto¬ 
gether.  Indeed  Arthur  on  this  occasion 
developed  that  most  happy  of  all 
accomplishments,  the  power  of  utterly 
forgetting  that  he  had  done  or  said  any¬ 
thing  either  strange  in  itself  or  offensive 
to  others. 

He  was  hail-fellow-well-met  with  the- 
boys  he  had  lately  kicked  and  made 
miserable  ;  he  did  not  know  what  you 
were  talking  about  when  you  reminded 
him  that  a  day  or  two  ago  he  had 
behaved  like  a  cad  to  you ;  and,  greatest 
exploit  of  all,  he  had  the  effrontery  to 
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charge  Dig  with  being  “spoons”  on 
Violet,  ancl  to  hold  him  up  to  general 
ridicule  in  consequence  ! 

Dig,  who  had  put  up  with  a  good  deal 
during  the  last  week,  could  not  stand 
this.  If  it  had  been  true  of  him  it 
would  be  bad  enough  ;  but  to  hear  him¬ 
self  laughed  at  and  jeered  all  over  the 
house  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was 
utterly  innocent  was  a  little  too  much. 

He  did  not  expostulate  with  Arthur, 
but  he  went  straight  away  to  Dimsdale 
the  gossip  and  repeated  to  him  with 
embellishments  the  little  jest  of  the 
“Snowball.” 

So  it  happened  when  Arthur  came 
into  class  next  day  in  high  good  feather, 
and  facetiously  greeted  the  Baronet 
with, 

“  Hullo,  Dig,  old  chappie,  what’s  the 
price  of  Violets  ?  You  should  have 
heard  yourself  groaning  in  your  sleep. 
Day  fixed  yet  ?  ” 

Dig  replied  savagely, 

“  Yes.  First  of  April  in  the  year 
fifty-six  billion — what  did  I  tell  you 
the  figure  was,  Dimsdale  1  ” 

“Fifty-six  billion,”  began  Dimsdale, 
laughing,  “four  hundred  and  seven  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  and  three  million, 
seven  hundred  and  twenty- four  thou¬ 
sand,  six  hundred  and  sixty-three 
pounds  five  shillings — the  price  old 
Herapath  pays  for  his  rings.” 

Arthur  started  as  if  he  had  suddenly 
met  a  mad  bull.  The  mention  of  those 
fatal  figures  touched  a  tender  chord, 
and  brought  the  crimson  in  flakes  to 
his  face. 

“Look  at  him  blushing,”  shouted  Dig  ; 
“  fifty-six  billion  !  ha,  ha  ;  all  out  of  a 
snowball ;  and  never  mind  the  change  !” 

“Any  gentleman  like  to  be  a  Z  ?” 
cried  Dimsdale  ;  “nothing  to  do,  only 
pay  a  bob  yourself  and  get  fifty-six 
billion  and  odd  other  chaps  to  do  the 
same.  Herapath  will  tell  you  the  way.” 

Poor  Arthur  had  to  sit  it  out.  It  was 
worse  than  being  in  love,  worse  than 
those  Latin  elegiacs.  He  was  quite 
cowed  when  his  little  martyrdom  was 
over. 

“You  promised  not  to  tell  any  one 
about  that,”  said  he,  reproachfully,  to 
Dig  in  the  study  that  evening. 

“  I  know  I  did,  old  man.  Awfully 
sorry  ;  but  you  were  telling  such  lies 
about  me,  you  know.  Make  it  up,  1  say.” 

“  Oh,  of  course.  But  that  ass  Dims¬ 
dale  will  spread  it  all  over  the  place.  I 
wonder  if  you’re  right  about  it  making 
all  that  money  ?  ” 

“  What,  fifty-six  bi — ” 

“Yes,  you  needn’t  go  over  it  again. 
All  serene;  I  dare  say  you’re  right,” 

“  How  much  have  you  really  got  ?  ” 

“  Eleven  and  six,”  said  Arthur,  dis¬ 
mally  ;  “  not  a  great  lot,  but  enough  for 
a  silver  ring.” 

“Not  with  Daisy’s  name  on  it.” 

“No,  we’ll  have  to  drop  that,  unless 
we  can  scratch  it  on.” 

“We’ll  have  a  try.  When  shall  we 
give  it  1  ” 

“  To-morrow ’s  Bag  Sunday,  isn't  it  ? 
Let’s  give  it  him  to-night — after  tea .  I’ll 
write  out  a  list  of  the  chaps,  and  you 
can  get  up  an  address,  unless  Felgate 
will  come  and  give  him  a  speech." 

“Think  he  will?  All  serene.  We’ll 
give  the  fellows  the  tip,  and  do  the 
thing  in  style.  Hadn’t  you  better  cut 
and  get  the  ring,  I  say  ?  ” 
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Arthur  cut,  armed  with  an  exeat,  and 
made  the  momentous  purchase.  The 
fancy  stationer  of  whom  he  bought  the 
ring,  assured  him  it  was  solid  silver, 
and  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
10s.  6 cl.  he  asked.  The  other  shilling 
Arthur  invested  in  a  box  wherein  to  put 
it,  and  returned  to  school  very  well 
satisfied  with  his  bargain.  He  and 
Dig  spent  an  anxious  hour  trying  to 
scratch  the  letters  with  a  pin  on'  the 
inner  surface  ;  and  to  Arthur  belonged 
the  credit  of  the  delicate  suggestion 
that  instead  of  writing  the  term  of 
endearment  in  vulgar  English  they 
should  engrave  it  in  Classic  Greek,  thus : 
XVKl- 

The  result  was  on  the  whole  satis¬ 
factory  ;  and  when  the  list  of  contribu¬ 
tors  was  emblazoned  on  a  sheet  of 
school  paper,  and  Sir  Digby  Oakshott’s 
address  (for  Felgate  declined  the  invi¬ 
tation  to  make  a  speech)  had  been  finally 
revised  and  corrected,  the  prospects  of 
the  ceremonial  seemed  very  encourag¬ 
ing. 

Arthur  and  Dig,  once  more  completely 
reconciled,  went  through  the  farce  of 
House  tea  that  evening  in  the  Common 
Boom  with  considerable  trepidation. 
They  had  a  big  job  on  hand,  in  which 
they  were  to  be  the  principal  actors  ; 
and  when  the  critical  time  comes  at  last, 
we  all  know  how  devoutly  we  wish  it 
had  forgotten  us  ! 

But  everything  had  been  carefully 
arranged,  and  everyone  had  been  told 
what  to  expect.  It  was  therefore  im¬ 
possible  to  back  out,  and  highly  desir¬ 
able,  as  they  toere  in  for  it,  to  do  it  in 
good  style. 

As  the  clock  pointed  to  the  fatal  hour, 
Dig  sharply  rattled  his  spoon  against  the 
sides  of  his  empty  cup.  At  the  expected 
signal,  about  a  dozen  boys,  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  testimonial,  i-ose  to 
their  feet,  and  turned  their  ,eyes  on 
Arthur.  Bailsford,  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  mistook  this  demonstration  for  a 
lapse  of  good  manners,  and  was  about 
to  reprimand  the  offenders,  when  by  a 
concerted  movement  the  deputation 
stepped  over  their  fonns  and  advanced 
on  the  master  in  a  compact  phalanx. 
Arthur  and  Dig,  both  a  little  pale  and 
dry  about  the  lips,  marched  at  their 
head. 

“  What  is  all  this  1  ”  inquired  Bails¬ 
ford. 

Arthur  and  Dig  replied  by  a  rather 
ceremonious  bow,  in  which  the  deputa¬ 
tion  followed  them  :  and  then  the  latter 
carefully  cleared  his  throat. 

“  We,  the  undersigned,  boys  in  your 


house,”  he  began,  reading  from  the 
paper  before  him  in  a  somewhat  breath¬ 
less  way,  “beg  to  present  you  with  a 
small  token  of  our  esteem — [‘Go  on,  hand 
it  up  Arthur’],  and  hope  you  will  like  it, 
and  that  it  will  fit,  and  trust  that  the 
name  graven  within  will  suggest  pleas¬ 
ant  memories  iix  which  we  all  join. 
The  letters  are  in  the  Greek  character. 
We  hope  we  shall  all  eixjoy  our  holidays, 
and  come  back  better  in  mind  and  body. 
You  may  l’ely  on  us  to  back  you  up,  and 
to  keep  dark  things  you  would  ixot  like 
to  have  mentioned. — Signed,  with  kind 
regards,  Daisy  Herapath  (a  most  par¬ 
ticular  friend),  .T.  Felgate  (prefect), 
Arthur  Herapath  (treasurer),  Sir  Digby 
Oakshott,  Baronet  (secretary),  Bateson 
and  J  ukes  (Babies),  Maple,  Simson,  Til¬ 
bury,  and  Dimsdale  (Shell),  Munger 
(Fifth),  Snape  (Baby  in  Bickers’  house).” 

It  spoke  a  good  deal  for  Mark  Bails¬ 
ford  that  under  the  first  shock  of  this 
startling  interview,  he  did  not  bowl 
over  the  whole  deputation  like  so  many 
ninepins  and  explode  before  the  as¬ 
sembled  house. 

As  it  was  he  was  too  much  taken 
aback  to  realise  the  j^osition  for  a 
minute  or  so  ;  and  by  that  time  the 
Baronet’s  addi’ess  was  half  read.  He 
grimly  waited  for  the  end  of  it, 
studiously  ignoring  the  box  which 
Arthur  held  out,  opened,  to  fascinate 
him  with  its  charms. 

When  the  reading  was  done,  he 
wheeled  round  abruptly  in  his  chair,  in 
a  manner  which  made  the  deputation 
stagger  back  a  pace  ;  and  said, 

“  You  mean  it  kindly,  no  doubt ; 
but  I  don’t  want  a  present  and  can’t 
take  one.  It  was  foolish  of  you  to  think 
of  such  a  thing.  Don’t  let  it  occur 
again.  I’m  vexed  with  you,  and  shall 
have  to  speak  to  some  of  you  privately 
about  it.  Go  to  your  rooms.” 

“  What’s  to  become  of  the  ring  ?  ”  said 
Dig,  disconsolately,  as  he  and  Arthur 
sat  and  cooled  themselves  in  their  study. 
“  Mr.  Trinket  won’t  take  it  back.  He’d 
no  business  to  cut  up  rough  like  that.” 

“  Fact  is,”  replied  Arthur,  “  Marky ’s 
got  to  draw  the  line  somewhere.  He 
knows  lie’s  in  a  jolly  row  about  t hat- 
business,  you  know,  and  he  doesn’t  want 
a  testimonial  for  it.  I  don’t  blame  him. 
I’ll  get  Daisy  to  buy  the  ring  in  the 
holidays,  and  we  can  have  the  fellows 
to  a  blow-out  next  term  with  the 
money.” 

“  All  serene,”  said  Dig.  “  I  say  it’s  a 
jolly  good  job  it  only  cost  10s.  6c(.,  and 
not  fifty-six  bil — !  ” 

(To  be  continued.) 


COLTISH  CHRONICLES, 

OR,  THE  BOY’S  OWN  PONY. 
By  Cuthbert  Bradley. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Worses  are  cheap,  I  hear, 
John  !  so  I  mean  to  buy 
a  pony  !  ” 

Don't  believe  it,  sir  ! 
Good  horses  are  never 
cheap,  sir,  and  had  ’uns 
are  dear  at  any  price,” 
replied  a  line  old  York- 
hire-bred  stud-groom  to  his  young  master, 
rho  was  determined  on  buying  his  first 


pony,  and  was  all  excitement  to  get  rid 
of  his  money.  Common  animals  do  go  up 
and  down  in  piice,  regulated  by  the  demand 
for  them,  the  price  of  fodder,  and  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  when  they  are  most  useful.” 

“  Well,  I've  got  the  shape  of  the  tit  I 
want,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  and  I  shall  buy 
him  when  I  meet  him.” 

“  Well,  you  should  know  what  it  is  you 
want,  the  same  as  if  you  was  buying  a- 
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The  Saddle-room  Lecturer. 

'•  That  clothes  ’oss  is  the  only  ’oss  your  pa  says  you  is  to  ride  until  you  can  handle  them  reins  better.  He  won’t  have  you  a-practising  on  the 

pony’s  mouth,  and  a-spoiling  of  it.” 


coat  and  hat,  and  let  the  pony  suit  you  just 
the  same.” 

“  I  know  all  the  points  to  look  for,  a  four¬ 
teen  hand  pony,  with  a  thoroughbred  head 


I  and  neck,  a  beautiful  sloping  shoulder,  a 
good  back,  and  foirr  legs  as  sound  as  bars 
j  of  silver,  walks  well,  and  carries  himself 
I  like  a  gentleman.  I  would  not  mind  giving 


for  him  all  the  money  I’ve  saved — twenty 
guineas  !  ” 

“  Why,  bless  you,  sir !  the  price  of 
such  a  pony  would  break  the  Bank  of 


“  When  the  old  cock  crows,  the  young  bird  learns.” 

“  What  I  says.  Master  ZZarthur,  is,  that  the  science  of  riding  is  balance,  grip,  and  stirrups.” 
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Hengland,  if  he  was  sound,”  replied  John, 
fairly  astounded  at  his  young  master’s 
ambition. 

“  Well,  I  won’t  buy  a  common-looking 
pony  ;  I  would  sooner  walk  instead.” 

“Quite  right,  sir,  but,  excuse  me,  what 
you  was  describing  was  a  ready-made  pony, 
lit  for  them  as  has  a  long  purse,  for  a  dealer 
would  put  a’  extra  £20  on  for  every  good 
point  in  such  a  pony,  and  he’d  be  worth  it, 
too.  Of  course,  it’s  not  for  me  to  dictate, 
sir,  but  if  my  adwice  was  asked  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  I  should  say  get  a  good  judge 
of  a  boss  —  and  I  could  do  it  for  you  — 
to  pick  you  out  a  pony  in  the  rough, 
a  three-year-old,  and  never  mind  if  he  is  as 
poor  as  a  crow,  so  that  he  has  plenty  of 
bone  to  carry  your  weight,  and  a  likelyish 


lie’s  on  the  decline.  But,  bless  me,  sir  ! 
a  well-made,  high-spirited,  active  young 
gentleman  like  you,  would  get  tired  of  riding 
an  old  pony  like  that  in  less  than  a  fort¬ 
night  ;  he’d  be  too  slow  and  stale  for  you. 
He’d  be  all  right  for  a  delicate,  nervous 
boy,  I  own.  But  you’d  enjoy  a  bit  of  life 
|  under  you,  sir  ;  you  would  not  be  frightened 
I  at  a  young  pony  playing  up  a  bit.  Why, 
as  soon  as  you  was  used  to  it  you’d  take  a 
pride  in  riding  him,  and  seeing  how  he  im¬ 
proved — and  you’d  improve  yourself  too. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  sir,  the  young  pony ’s 
the  pony  for  your  money  ;  it’s  a  regular  in¬ 
vestment.” 

These  precepts  may  be  of  practical  use  to 
some  ;  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  suit  every  individual  case. 


the  front  teeth,  or  nippers,  the  age  o/'  the 
pony  may  be  known  up  to  eight  years  old, 
from  the  shape  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
marks  and  stains  on  them.  There  are  two- 
sets  of  teeth — a  milk  set,  and  a  permanent 
set,  which  replace  the  milk-teeth  as  they 
fall  out. 

Wind,  to  use  the  popular  phrase,  is  the 
state  of  the  lungs,  windpipe,  and  throat. 
A  broken-winded  horse  may  be  compared 
to  an  asthinatical  man.  There  are  different 
degrees  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  early 
stages  the  horse  is  tit  for  steady  work  ;  but 
a  big  price  must  never  be  paid  for  an  animal 
so  affected,  because  the  disease  is  incura¬ 
ble. 

A  pony  with  defective  eyesight  should 
be  declined  at  once  ;  if  he  has  lost  one  eye 


The  Art  of  Sticking  Taught  Here. 

“  Stick  to  him,  boykin  !  Dig  your  knees  in.  You  should  not  let  him  set  you  down. 


look  about  him  to  improve  and  grow  into 
those  good  looks  you  mentioned,  sir,  he’s 
the  pony  for  your  money.” 

“  But  I  want  to  begin  to  ride  next 
week  !  ” 

“  Never  be  in  a  hurry  about  buying  a 
boss,  especially  if  you’ve  no  money  to 
waste  over  the  game ;  for,  believe  me,  liorse- 
dealing  is  a  rum  game  to  play  at,  and 
beginners  must  expect  to  buy  experience 
pretty  dearly  ;  so  what  I  would  adwise  is, 
better  pay  a  trifle  for  somebody  else’s  expe¬ 
rience,  than  lose  your  £20  straight  off.  If  you 
give  out  that  you  must  have  a  pony  by  to¬ 
morrow,  you’il  find  ponies  have  suddenly 
got  dearer  ;  it’s  a  way  they  have.  So  bide 
your  time,  and  look  out,  sir.” 

“  Well,  why  shouldn’t  I  buy  an  old  pony 
that  knows  everything;  it  would  be  easier 
to  ride  ?  ” 

“  A  good  old  what-has-been.  you  mean — 
an  old-experienced  pony,  fit  for  a  child  to 
ride  ;  but  you  must  only  pay  the  price  of  an 
old  pony  for  him,  because  he’ll  lose  you 
money  for  a  certainty.  A  pony  is  on  the 
improve  up  till  eight  years  old,  and  then 


The  principles  of  good  horsemanship  are  ! 
cleverly  summed  up  in  an  old  Irish  hunts-  ! 
man’s  answer  to  the  widow  of  his  mas¬ 
ter  : 

“Don’t  you  think,  Mick,  that  it’s  almost 
time  that  Master  Ulick  learned  to  ride  ?  ’ 

“  My  lady,  get  him  a  nice  little  horse, 
with  some  mettle  in  him,  of  the  Chit-chat 
I  shape  ;  let  him  keep  his  legs  to  the  pony’s 
j  side  and  his  arms  to  his  own.  Tell  him  to 
!  keep  his  hands  down  and  his  heart  and  his 
head  up,  and  very  soon,  I  go  bail,  he’ll  ride  i 
|  as  well  as  the  maister  did  !  ” 

There  is  a  saying  that  a  little  knowledge 
j  is  dangerous;  and  the  novice  should  get  ad-  i 
vice  before  buying  a  pony,  however  well 
primed  on  the  subject  he  may  feel.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  most  competent  person  is  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  who  is  daily  engaged  in 
examining  horses.  No  amount  of  reading 
l  or  study  will  make  a  person  a  judge  of  the 
:  soundness  of  a  horse  ;  it  must  be  practical 
knowledge.  The  vet.  will  find  out  for  you 
1  whether  the  pony  is  sound  in  his  wind,  | 
eyes,  and  limbs,  and  also  tell  you  his  age.  _  | 
"  By  means  of  the  gradual  wearing-down  of  1 


he  will  probably  lose  the  sight  of  the  other 
one  too.  A  pony  with  imperfect  eyesight, 
or  a  short-sighted  pony,  sees  all  objects 
imperfectly,  and  shies  at  them. 

Lameness,  perhaps,  is  the  most  common 
evil,  and  may  appear  in  so  many  forms  and 
in  so  many  ways,  that  the  most  experienced 
judge  is  often  deceived  by  it.  It  may  arise 
from  accidents,  overwork,  bad  shoeing, 
disease,  imperfect  conformation,  faulty  ac¬ 
tion.  A  good  judge  can  generally  detect 
where  the  screw  is  loose  when  once  he  gets 
on  the  hack  of  the  animal. 

Broken  knees  are  a  blemish,  and  knock 
the  price  off  a  pony  ;  but  if  the  knees  are 
not  disfigured,  and  you  can  really  be  sure 
that  they  are  from  accident,  you  need  not 
reject  the  pony  on  their  account.  A  pony 
will  not  fall  down  if  he  can  possibly  help  it ; 
but  he  may  fall  from  pain  and  disease  in 
Iris  feet,  or  throw  himself  down  by  faulty 
action,  sucli  as  crossing  his  feet  or  striking 
his  feet  into  one  another  ;  when  such  is  the 
case  he  is  liable  to  fall  at  any  time,  and  is. 
dear  at  any  price. 

A  vet.  will  detect  these  and  other  evils,. 
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ported  from  Russia,  and  are  hardy,  useful 
animals,  though  perhaps  a  hit  short  of 
quality.  If  a  pony  is  bought  young  and  un¬ 
broken  out  of  a  drove  he  may  be  got  for  a 
j  price  probably  from  seven  to  twelve  pounds. 

|  When  he  is  well  broken  and  grown  into 
J  good  looks  he  may  be  worth  three  times  his 
original  price.  But  if  he  is  badly  broken 
)  and  spoiled,  he  is  not  much  of  a  catch  at 
|  any  price. 

If  you  know  the  man  you  buy  the  pony 
from,  or  the  pony  itself,  and  feel  certain 
!  that  he  will  suit  you,  it  is  worth  while  to 
bid  a  little  more  for  him,  to  ensure  getting 
him. 

A  common  theory  is,  that  a  gelding  is 
worth  £5  more  than  a  mare. 

Ponies  are  more  enduring  than  big  horses, 
ami  mountain-bred  ponies  never  fall  down, 
unless  over- weighted  or  over  tired,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  tire  one.  They  get  their 
sure-footedness  from  running  wild  over 
rough  uneven  ground.  They  are  wonder- 
|  fully  hardy,  and  generally  sound,  because 
|  it  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  and 
|  they  have  this  one  advantage  over  well- 
■  bred  ponies — they  will  live  on  anything, 

!  and  never  have  a  day’s  illness. 

{To  be  continued.) 


PRACTICAL  ETCHING-. 

By-  Alfred  Withers  and  Fred  Miller. 


PART  I. 


Fig.  I. 


such  as  frauds  practised  on  the  pony  to 
patch  him  up,  and  make  him  appear  as 
good  as  new. 

After  unsoundness  comes  vice,  which 
broadly  means  not  quiet  to  ride  or  not 
quiet  to  drive,  or  dangerous  in  the  stable. 
Some  timid  persons  would  consider  play  and 
high  spirits  vice,  so  the  disposition  and 
strength  of  the  rider  are  very  important 
points  for  consideration.  A  timid  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  recommended  horse  exer¬ 
cise,  would  be  satisfied  with  a  pony 
with  a  character  ‘  ‘  slow  as  a  top,  but 
safe  as  the  Bank  of  England  ;  ”  whilst  for 
a  sporting  Etonian,  nothing  would  do 
but  a  mettlesome  pony  that  could  jump 
anything,  and  gallop  as  fast  as  you  could 
clap  your  hands. 

When  a  fair  price  is  paid,  a  warranty 
with  the  pony  is  indispensable,  and  should 
take  form  something  like  this  : 

“  Received  from  A.  B.  the  sum  of  . 
guineas,  for  a  bay  pony,  warranted  sound, 
■quiet  to  ride  or  drive,  six  years  old,  and 
free  from  vice.” 

To  attempt  to  set  down  the  price  you 
should  pay  for  your  pony  is  impossible.  At 
the  Caledonian  Market,  Islington,  there  is 
-a  sale  of  ponies  every  Friday  ;  they  are  im- 


TCHIXG  has  become  so  deservedly  popu- 

j  lar  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
interest  taken  in  it  so  widespread,  both 
among  artists  and  amateurs,  that  it  has 
been  suggested  by  the  Editor  to  give  a 
short  series  of  thoroughly  practical  articles 
relating  to  its  technical  aspect. 

The  great  beauty  of  original  etching  is, 
that  it  is  entirely  the  artist’s  own,  from  the 
first  line  on  the  plate  to  the  printing  of  the 
proof.  There  is  no  second  hand,  as  in  en¬ 
graving,  where  that  second  hand  may  or 
may  not  be  in  sympathy  with  the  artist, 
and  is  at  best,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
mechanical.  There  is  no  other  art  in  which 
the  artist  is  so  free  from  his  material —in 
fact,  the  danger  lies  in  its  very  freedom 
and  simplicity.  A  good  etcher  will  express 
with  one  line  what  an  indifferent  or  inexpe¬ 
rienced  one  will  fail  to  do  with  a  hundred  ; 
hut  more  of  this  hereafter. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  first  step 
is  to  get  the  necessary  materials.  They 
are  as  follows.  We  state  the  prices  as  nearly 
as  we  can  : 


s.  d. 

ne  dry-point  needle  (single  point)  1  0 
,,  fine  etching  ,,  ebony  handle  0  10 
,,  broad  ,,  ,,.  ,,  0  10 

,,  scraper  ...  ...  ...  . .  l  6 

,,  burnisher  ...  ...  ...  1  6 

,,  hand-vice  ...  ...  ...  3  6 

,,  ball  of  black  etching-ground  1  0 

,,  dabber  (for  laying  ground)  ...  1  0 
,,  bottle  of  Brunswick  black  ...0  6 
,,  ,,  turpentine  ...  ...  0  4 


Also  a  small  gas  heating-stove,  which  may 
be  obtained  of  any  ironmonger  for  2s.  6d., 
and  whatever  length  may  be  required  of 
indiarubber  tubing  ;  a  porcelain  bath  with 
a  spout — 12  by  16  is  a  good  useful  size,  5s. 
— and  a  cast-iron  plate  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  12  by  14  inches,  supported  at  the 
corners  by  iron  legs  four  inches  in  height ; 
this  it  is  better  to  have  specially  made,  as 
it  will  be  cheaper,  and  serve  the  purpose 
quite  as  well  as  the  more  expensive  article 
supplied  lj,y  the  trade,  the  cost  being  3s. 
instead  of  10s.  ;  this,  with  six  ounces  of 


pure  nitric  acid,  and  half  a  dozen  thick 
tapers,  such  as  are  used  in  lighting  gas, 
completes  the  list  of  instruments,  etc. 

The  instruments,  wax,  etc.,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  either  of  M.  Cornellissen,  22,  Great 
Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  ;  or 
Messrs.  Roberson,  Long  Acre. 

For  the  fine  needle  we  should  recommend 
one  that  M.  Cornellissen  keeps,  with  a  long- 
brass  ferule  and  a  straight  ebony  handle  ; 
for  the  broad  needle,  one  with  the  tapering 
handle  ;  with  the  last-mentioned,  if  a 
coarse  line  be  wanted,  the  needle  should  be 
blunted  a  little  by  twirling  the  point  on  an 
oil-stone.  The  sharpening  of  a  needle  is 
done  by  placing  the  point  and  side  of  the 
needle  nearly  flat  on  the  oil-stone,  and  then 
twirling  it  between  the  hands,  so  obtaining 
a  round  and  even  point.  The  etching-bath 
may  be  got  in  1 1  olborn  ;  the  nitric  acid 
(pure)  at  any  chemist’s.  Nitrous  acid  may 
also  be  used. 

For  copper  plates  we  would  recommend 
Messrs.  Hughes  and  Kimber,  West  Hard¬ 
ing  Street,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street.  The 
best  copper  should  be  used,  the  price  being 
about  threefarthings  the  square  inch. 

An  etching-room  should  be  as  free  from 
dust  as  possible,  otherwise  the  dust  will 
settle  on  the  wax  when  it  is  in  a  melting 
state  and  spoil  the  ground. 

GROUNDING  THE  PLATE. 

Having  attached  the  ends  of  the  tubing 
to  the  gas-burner  and  the  nipple  of  the 
stove,  turn  the  gas  on  till  the  flames  are 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  height,  then 
place  the  iron  heater  over  it,  lay  the  copper 
plate  on,  and,  when  it  is  hot,  pour  on  a 
little  turpentine,  and  wipe  off  carefully  and 
thoroughly  with  a  soft  clean  rag.  This  is 
done  to  clean  off  any  grease  that  may  be  on 
the  copper  ;  for  if  there  be  any  the  wax  will 
not  adhere  to  the  plate.  Then  take  the 
etching  ground  and  rub  it  lightly  over  the 
plate,  as  given  in  the  drawing.  Next  with 
the  silk  clabber  dab  the  plate  with  quick 
sharp  strokes  all  over,  then  more  gently 
from  C  to  D,  and  afterwards  very  gently 
with  the  side  of  the  dabber  from  a  to  B,  so 
that  the  plate  is  entirely  covered  with  a 
thin  even  coating  of  wax.  Be  careful  not 
to  let  the  plate  get  too  hot  and  so  burn  the 
wax,  which  will  be  seen  at  once  bv  the 
smoke,  smell,  and  bubbling  of  the  wax.  If 
the  wax  be  burnt  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  begin  again,  as  the  ground  would  be 
liable  to  chip  off  both  in  working  and  when 
in  the  bath-AfNec  Fig.  2. ) 

Now  move  the  plate  to  the  edge  of  the 
heater,  and,  having  put  a  small  piece  of 
folded  paper  in  the  top  of  the  hand-vice,  so 
that  its  roughed  surface  shall  not  injure  the 
front  of  the  plate,  screw  it  tightly  to  one 
corner  of  the  plate  ;  take  the  tapers,  double 
and  twist  them  together,  fastening  them  at 
the  doubled  end  with  string,  light  them, 
and,  taking  a  firm  hold  of  the  hand-vice 
with  the  left  hand,  raise  the  plate  above  the 
head  and  turn  it  over,  then  smoke  it  in  the 
following  manner  : — Allow  the  llame  of  the 
tapers  to  play  on  the  wax,  but  lie  careful 
not  to  let  it  remain  still  for  one  moment  or 
it  will  burn  the  wax  and  destroy  the  ground. 
Then,  when  the  wax  is  black  all  over, 
throw  the  tapers  down  and  tread  them  out. 
Do  not  attempt  to  blow  them  out,  as  burnt 
particles  may  become  detached  and  settle 
on  the  plate.  Put  the  plate  on  some  flat 
cold  substance,  such  as  iron  or  marble, 
unscrew  the  vice,  and  leave  it  to  cool,  when 
it  will  he  ready  for  etching. 

Be  careful  to  wrap  both  dabber  and  etch¬ 
ing-ground  up  in  paper  after  use  to  keep 
them  free  from  dust  and  grease.  The  plate 
also  should  be  wrapped  in  smooth  soft  paper, 
and  if  used  in  etching  direct  from  nature 
should  be  protected  by  a  silk  handkerchief. 
These  are  called  dabbed  grounds,  but  eteli- 


ing  grounds  can  be  bought  of  Mr.  Rhine!, 
chemist,  Gloucester  Road,  Regent’s  Park, 
in  a  liquid  form,  and  this  merely  requires 


Whistler,  two  of  the  greatest  English 
etchers  of  the  day. 

Observe  how  the  river  is  given  in  Haden’s 


We  are  sorry,  in  the  present  number,  to  be 
1  able  only  to  give  reproductions  from  our  own 
j  work,  but  in  the  future  shall  hope  to  sup- 
1  ply  more  worthy  examples.  (Sec  Figs.  1  <fc  3. ) 


The  fioyT  Own  Taper. 


ETCHING  FROM  A  DRAWING. 

In  etching  from  a  drawing,  supposing  it 
to  be  of  topographical  interest,  or  that  you 
do  not  wish  your  drawing  reversed  in  the 
proof,  cut  a  piece  of  tracing-paper  the  exact 
size  of  your  plate,  and  with  a  sharply- 
pointed  dark  pencil  make  a  clear  outline  of 
the  forms  ;  then  damp  the  tracing-paper  by 
laying  it  between  two  pieces  of  very  wet 
blotting-  or  plate-paper,  and  dab  it  gently 
with  the  hand.  Put  the  plate,  on  the  table 
of  the  printing-press,  and  place  the  side  of 
the  tracing-paper  on  which  the  drawing  is 
carefully  and  exactly  down  on  it,  cover  it 
with  a  sheet  of  damp  plate-paper,  put  the 
blankets  gently  over,  and  pass  it  through 
the  press.  Then,  taking  one  corner  of  the 
tracing-paper,  draw  it  gently  and  quickly 
off  without  stopping,  otherwise  where  the 
pause  is  made  a  portion  of  the  wax  may 
come  off  with  the  tracing.  The  outlines 
will  then  be  found,  in  the  reverse,  clearly 
impressed  on  the  wax.  Work  with  a.  soft 
silk  handkerchief  under  the  hand,  and  etch 
in  all  these  lines  first,  or  they  are  liable  to 
rub  and  become  indistinct.  Those  who 
have  not  printing-presses  may  get  this  done 
at  either  of  the  following  printers— Messrs. 


pouring  over  the  plate  as  photographers  do 
collodion,  and  the  surplus  ground  will  run 
back  into  the  bottle.  This  liquid  ground 
dries  quickly,  and  can  then  be  smoked  in 
the  usual  way.  Mr.  Rhind  sells  plates 
ready  grounded  to  save  the  trouble  of  doing 
it  for  oneself,  and  from  experience  we  can 
recommend  his  plates. 

ETCHING  FROM  NATURE  DIRECT. 

The  plate  now  being  ready  for  etching, 
attach  the  hand-vice  as  before,  and  having- 
selected  a  subject  of  broad  light  and  shadow, 
begin  with  the  main  lines  of  your  composi¬ 
tion  ;  draw  in  the  distance  with  the.  fine 
needle,  and  the  leading  lines  of  your  middle 
distance  and  foreground  wit h  the  broad  one. 
This  does  not  require  great  pressure,  as  you 
only  want  to  expose,  not  to  wound  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  copper ;  besides,  heavy  pressure 
would  destroy  all  freedom  of  line.,  one  of  the 
most  precious  qualities  of  etching,  and  re¬ 
member  that  the  depth  and  darkness  of  the 
line  depends  entirely  on  the  length  of  time  it 
is  in  the  bath;  at  the  same  time  be  careful  to 
go  through  the  wax,  or  the  lines  will  not  bite. 

Now  to  offer  some  general  rules  with 
regard  to  work.  Let  the  lines  in  your  dis¬ 
tance,  of  any  object  against  the  sky  or  in 
shadow,  be  represented  by  fine  lines  close 
together;  less  so  in  the  middle  distance,  while 
the  work  in  the  foreground  should  be  broad 
and  open  and  done  with  the  broad  needle. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  longer  a  line 
bites  the  broader  it  gets,  the  acid  biting  in 
a  lateral  as  well  as  in  a  downward  direction. 

In  etching  a  rigid  selection  must  be  made, 
and  all  that  is  unnecessary  and  trivial  re¬ 
jected.  Remember  it  is  the  spirit  you  want, 
to  catch,  not  a  carefully  drawn  collection  of 
stocks  and  stones.  Consider  every  line 
carefully  before  putting  it  down,  and  then 
down  with  it  at  once  quickly  and  delicately. 
If  wrong,  as  a  general  rule  it  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rected  ;  but.  when  we  come  to  the  biting  in  we 
will  mention  instances  where  it  may  be 
rectified.  Tone  must  not  be  attempted, 
only  light  and  shadow,  and  the  value  of 
one'  object  as  compared  with  another. 

Skies  and  clouds  cannot  be  etched  satis¬ 
factorily,  but  the  leading  lines  should  be 
indicated  so  as  to  suggest  their  light  and 
movement. 

A  sunlit  field,  a  broad,  flowing  river, 
stretches  of  sand, and  the  like,  are  best  indi¬ 
cated  by  little  or  no  apparent  work  ;  what 
Mr.  Seymour  Haden  calls  “the  labour  of 
omission.”  Do  not  crowd  or  overwork  your 
plate,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  add  work 
afterwards,  at  a  second  biting,  than  to 
efface  it.  We  should  recommend  a  careful 
study  of  the  works  of  Seymour  Haden  and 


“  Greenwich  ”  in  all  its  breadth  and  gran-  J 
deur,  reflecting  the  glorious  sky  above ;  j 
and  in  Whistler’s  “  Putney  Bridge  ”  see  I 
how  those  few  lines  where  the  water  flows  | 
against  the  piles  of  the  bridge,  give  the  full 


Fig 

force  and  flow  of  the  current,  which,  with¬ 
out  another  line,  continues  to  the  very  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  proof.  The  works  of  .  these 
two  great  etchers  will  teach  more  in  an 
hour  than  the  most  minute  and  exhaustive 
descriptions  will  in  a  month.  Go  to  the 
fountain-head,  Rembrandt ,  where  both  of 
them  have  studied  with  loving  care  and 
learnt  so  many  lessons  that  the  great  master 
j  has  to  teach. 

1  The  Print  Room  at  the  British  Museum  is 
open  to  all,  where  the  works  of  Rembrandt 
and  other  great  etchers  are  to  be  found. 

Let  every  line  mean  something.  In 
shading  do  not  cross-hatch  if  you  can  avoid 
it ;  if  you  do,  let  it  be  so  i  1  u.  not. 


son,  where  the  acute  angle  is  made  by  the 
lines  in  the  latter,  the  lines  are  apt  to  lute  to¬ 
gether  and  the  ground  to  break  oft.  If  a  very 
broad  line  is  required  in  the  foreground  use 
the  needle  a  little  sideways.  In  etching 
trees  think  of  them  as  masses  of  light  and 
shadow,  to  he  represented  by  broad  shad- 
ing,  not.  by  those  curious  twists  and  twirls 
meant  to  represent  leaves,  but  which  they 
only  burlesque. 


7  3\ 

Vincent  Day  and  Brooks,  Lincolns  Inn 
Fields ;  Messrs.  De  la  Rue ;  Messrs. 
Brooker’s,  St.  Margaret  Street,  W. ;  and 
Messrs.  McQueen,  184,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  W. 

Another  plan  is  to  make  a  tracing  on  ge- 
j  latine  (to  be  had  at  Cornellissen’s)  with  an 
j  etching  needle,  and  then  rub  into  the  lines 
some  stove  black-lead — with  a  scraper  re¬ 
move. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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United  Westminster. -  For  unbroken  chilblains  a 
paint  of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  harts¬ 
horn  . 

J.  Henderson. — The  skulls  and  wing-bones,  or  all 
of  them  that  are  wanted,  are  simply  scraped  clean 
and  rubbed  with  the  preservative. 

J.  1. — Redness  in  the  nose  is  caused  by  dyspepsia 
and  thinness  of  the  blood.  Live  as  well  as  you 
can,  and  take  five  to  ten  drops  of  Wyatt’s  Dialysed 
Iron  three  times  a  day.  Use  a  cold  bath  every 
morning  all  the  year  round. 

Fred  Johnson. — 1.  Barley,  rice,  small  peas,  etc.,  for 
young  doves,  and  stale  bread  may  also  be  given. 
2.  They  breed  in  spring  and  summer.  3.  A  small 
aviary  better  than  a  cage.  The  more  room  they 
have  the  better. 

Old  Rooster. — We  could  not  in  this  column  spare 
space  to  do  all  you  ask.  But  why  not  use  a  breed¬ 
ing-cage? 

11.  H.  H.— The  cock  canary  remains  in  the  breeding- 
cage  unless  he  misbehaves.  Mate  in  March.  Vide 
our  Doings  for  that  month. 

€.  B.  D. — You  may  wash  the  cockatoo,  but  we  should 
not.  It  will  get  dirty-wliite  again  very  soon. 
Keep  it  in  a  clear,  smokeless  room,  duckweed  or 
plantain  seedling  will  do  for  the  finch,  or  almost 
any  green  it  cares  to  pick. 

W.  Lindsay. — We  do  not  send  advice  by  post. 
Spring  is  breeding-time. 

Robin  Hood,  0.  Hulfoed,  and  Others.— You  can 
procure  the  dog  you  want  by  advertising  in  “  Stock- 
keeper,"  “Exchange  and  Mart,”  etc.  We  do  not 
give  addresses. 

Anglicanus. — Why  not  follow  the  instructions  con¬ 
tained  in  our  articles  on  Model  Locomotives  ?  To 
buy  the  parts  ready-made  is  always  an  expensive 
method ;  but  they  can  be  bad  at  Lee’s,  of  West¬ 
minster  ;  or  Bateman's,  of  High  Holborn. 

v  ery  Anxious. — Try  again  ;  you  did  not  continue 
the  heat  long  enough.  Use  plenty  of  borax  made 
into  a  paste  with  water,  and  if  a  small  article  is 
required  to  be  brazed  it  is  better  to  lay  it  on  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  as  this  retains  the  heat  all 
round  the  metal.  You  can  increase  the  heat 
according  to  the  power  of  your  wind-blast. 

A  Would-be  Engineer.— 1.  A  brake  is  of  no  use  oil 
a  model  locomotive  unless  the  eDgine  is  of  suffi¬ 
cient  power  to  draw  a  truck  with  a  person  in  it  to 
work  the  brake  !  2.  Tile  price  depends  altogether 
on  what  your  idea  of  a  fair-sized  model  is.  Get  a 
price  list  from  Messrs.  Bateman,  of  High  Holborn, 
or  Lee,  of  Westminster.  You  can  then  choose 
which  size  you  wish. 

A,  If.  0.— The  packet  of  plates  to  Vol.  IV.  is  out  of 
print. 

Honeskull  writes  :  “I  have  a  steamer,  and  I  want 
to  attain  a  good  speed  ;  what  sort  of  a  screw  should 
T  need?  A  two  or  three-blade?”  We  reply:  A 
serevv  having  three  blades  is  most  suitable  for 
model  boats,  as  the  balance  is  better,  and  greater 
speed  is  obtained  by  two  blades. 

Maratime  writes:  1.  “How  can  I  make  a  screw 
steamer  ?  2.  Where  can  I  get  the  patterns  from  ?  ” 
We  can  only  reply — 1.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
space  to  describe  here  how  to  make  a  screw 
steamer  ;  do  you  wish  to  build  her,  or  cut  one  from 
the  solid  block  ?  2.  Do  you  mean  patterns  for  the 
engine,  or  sections  for  a  boat?  The  castings  can 
be  bad  at  any  model  engineer’s. 

Helpless  writes  :  “  1.  Where  can  I  get  a  very  cheap 
model  brass  boiler  about  nine  inches  and  four  dia¬ 
meter?  2.  What  would  be  the  probable  cost?” 
1.  You  had  better  buy  a  second-hand  boiler  if  you 
wish  to  get  it  at  a  low  price.  2  It  would  probably 
cost  about  £2  fitted  new. 

E.  L\  McKie.— Cut  the  space  between  c  c  (Fig.  21) 
four  inches  square,  as  shown  ;  the  strip  c  is  to  give 
strength  to  the  lied.  The  smaller  diameter  of  the 
leading  wheels  require  that  slot  A  should  be  cut 
lower,  as  shown  in  Fis.  22  (see  also  Fig.  20). 

J.  J.  (Stockton-on-Tees). — The' cylinders  and  wheels 
could  be  had  from  any  model  makers.  Bateman, 
of  High  Holborn,  sells  all  kinds. 


F.  H.  Y. — A  singing  canary  may  be  bought  at  any 
time.  Get  a  young  one.  Price  from  seven  shil¬ 
lings  and  sixpence. 

Boy  George. — Kill  the  goldfish.  Its  water  has  been 
impure  or  badly  aerated.  Have  you  plants  in  your 
aquarium  ? 

Dalos. — The  simplest  and  safest  cure  for  canker  in 
the  ear  is  to  have  some  pretty  strong  green  tea 
made,  and  use  it  twice  a  day,  pouring  a  little  in  as 
a  lotion,  and  holding  it  in  about  half  a  minute, 
after  washing  gently  with  lukewarm  water.  If 
that  does  not  do,  try  a  lotion  of  three  to  four 
grains  of  powdered  alum  to  an  ounce  of  water. 
Give  green  food. 

Tom  Brown. — No,  don’t  give  canaries  linseed ;  it 
fattens  and  spoils  the  wind. 

Reader  of  B.  0.  P. — Do  not  use  that  nom  de  plume 
again,  please.  Best  cure  for  cramp  in  pigeon  is 
prevention.  Beware  of  draughts,  dirt,  and  damp — 
—the  three  D’s. 

M.  Y.  S.— 1.  “Our  Friend  the  Dog,”  7s.  ;  or  “Prac¬ 
tical  Kennel  Guide,”  Is.  aud  2s.  6d.  2.  Yes,  we 
could,  but  it  would  occupy  a  couple  of  columns. 
Pray  don’t  be  unreasonable. 

Nugent.—  1.  We  cannot  tell  you  on  paper  how  to 
distinguish  age  and  sex  of  Jackdaws.  2.  Don’t 
dock  your  dog’s  tail.  It  is  cruel,  and  no  prevention 
of  distemper. 

Willy. — Ho  ;  a  paraffin  stove — say  one  of  Rippin¬ 
g-ills— will  do  for  conservatory',  but  it  must  be  well 
attended  to,  and  never  allowed  to  smoke. 

Love  of  Pets. — The  safest  plan  would  be  to  burn 
the  box.  It  would  have  to  come  all  to  pieces  to 
be  scrubbed,  carbolised,  washed  again,  dried  in 
the  sun,  etc.  No,  get  a  new  place  for  guinea-pigs 
or  rabbits,  else  you  will  have  no  end  of  trouble. 

T.  S. — 1.  To  make  sure  of  pigeons  not  returning  to 
their  old  haunts,  breed  from  them.  2.  About  four 
pairs  easily. 

Jubilee. — 1.  Dormice:  a  little  bread-and-milk,  seeds 
of  all  kinds.  2.  No.  3.  Buy  early  in  spring. 

F.  W.  Tomlins.— Cassell’s  large  book  is  the  best,  but 
there  are  dozens  of  others.  Mr.  Upcott  Gill,  170, 
Strand,  London,  has  one,  cheap  and  good.  Pre¬ 
vent  cramp  by  feeding  well  and  keeping  their 
houses  dry  and  free  from  draught. 


Dragon.  — 1.  We  cannot  spare  space  to  give  descrip¬ 
tions  of  points  or  propeities  of  show  animals. 

Reader  of  B.  O.  P. — 1.  Do  not  take  such  a  nom 
de  -plume  again,  please.  2.  We  give  canary  hints, 
every  month.  Read  back. 

J.  B.  G. — Yes,  food  is  the  same  tor  all  kinds  of 
pigeons. 

Old  Golfian. — 1.  Yes,  Rider  Haggard  is  alive,  and 
likely  to  be  so  for  some  time.  2.  Paint  your  chil¬ 
blains  twice  a  day  with  opodeldoc.  Wliat  is  the 
connection  between  Rider  Haggard  and  chil¬ 
blains  ? 

Collie.— It  is  only  play.  Age  will  cure  him.  and 
gentle  treatment.  He  “  eats  paper,  and  blacking,, 
aud  pummystone,  gloves,  combs,  and  brushes^” 
does  he  ?  And  then  licks  mercurial  ointment  . 
Well,  of  course  he  requires  a  dose  after  such  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  swallowables.  Then  he  Jumps  on 
flower-beds,  and  barks  at  the  neighbours.  Give 
him  Bacon  to  eat,  and  read  Shakespeare  to  him. 

L.  O.  E.  W. — Well-bred  collie  would  cost  from  £5  up 
to  £300.  You're  not  definite  enough.  Mr.  Charles, 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,  sold  a  collie  the  other  day 
for  £250. 

Blank.— Eat  sparingly,  little  meat.  Use  rose-glyce¬ 
rine. 

Accipete. — We  cannot  at  present  give  a  paper  on 
hawking. 

C.  G.—  Plenty  of  milk  and  bread  (not  meat)  in  the 
proper  food  for  a  fox-terrier  puppy.  Give  big- 
bones  to  gnaw.  Glad  you  read  our  Doings,  and 
profit  thereby. 

Robuu  the  Conqueror. — 1.  Only  a  practised  eye- 
can  tell.  2.  No,  we  never  heard  of  it. 

Six  Years'  Subscriber.— 1.  No.  2.  Yes,  all  back 
volumes,  except  I.  and  II.  3.  Asthma  is  caused  in 
canaries  from  cold  and  injudicious  feeding.  Put 
about  ten  drops  of  paregoric  in  his  water  every 
time  you  change  it.  Feed  only  on  black-and-white 
seed.  Keep  out  of  draughts. 

Jumbo. — 1.  Any  bird-stuffer  sells  glass  eyes.  2.  Ar¬ 
senical  paste.  It  is  poison.  Better,  perhaps,  use 
powder-alum  and  water  very  strong.  Ask  the- 
bird-stuffer  for  it. 

R.  Boumphrey.— 1.  The  “Exchange  and  Mart”  ad¬ 
vertisement  columns  will  tell  you  all.  Price  2d. 

H.  Campbell.— Buy  it.  It  is  cheaper  in  the  end. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  Soddy’s  German  Paste. 

Olympian  (Leith).  — We  have  treated  fully  of  bal¬ 
loons  of  all  kinds  in  our  back  volumes,  and  cannot 
repeat.  We  may  very  possibly  republish  the: 
articles  in  our  “Boy’s  Own  Bookshelf”  series. 

C.  F.  M.— Electricity  is  not  forgotten,  but  we  cannot 
promise  precisely  when  articles  will  appear,  the 
pressure  on  our  space  being  so  great. 

E.  H.  C. — For  many  pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
most  suitable  for  recitation,  refer  to  the  back 
numbers. of  the  B.  0.  P.  We  are  continually  giv¬ 
ing  verses,  etc.,  that  should  make  splendid  recita¬ 
tions. 

T.  W. — 1.  “  A  Strange  Trip  Abroad  ”  was  commenced 
in  No.  438.  The  error  is  entirely  yours,  and  not 
the  printer’s.  2.  You  might  try  at  our  Office,  56, 
Paternoster  Row ;  but  those  who  wish  to  make 
sure  oflSfur  special  Summer  and  Christmas  Num¬ 
bers  should  see  to  it  that  they  secure  them  at  the 
time  of  publication. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. — HESTER  AND  HER  FATHER 
SEVERELY  TESTED. 


The  very  next  clay,  accordingly,  Hester 
Sommers  and  her  friend  sallied  forth  to 
present  Hugh  Sommers  with  a  couple  of 
biscuits  ! 


“  He  looked  up  at  her  with  the  vacant  indifference  born  of  despair.’* 
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It  was  arranged  that  the  two  girls 
should  cany  baskets  of  fruit  on  their 
heads,  and  that  Hester  should  have  the 
biscuits  conveniently  in  her  right  hand, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  drop  them  into 
her  father’s  lap  without  stopping  or 
even  checking  her  pace  as  they  passed. 

Of  course,  Hester  was  by  this  time 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  danger  of  her 
intended  proceedings,  both  to  herself 
and  her  father,  and  was  firmly  resolved 
to  restrain  her  feelings.  Nevertheless, 
she  could  not  help  trembling  when  she 
came  in  sight  of  the  gang  with  whom 
her  father  worked. 

Sally  observed  this  and  grasped  her 
by  the  arm. 

“  Geo’giana,”  she  said,  “  if  you  gibs 
way,  or  speaks,  or  trembles,  or  busts 
up  in  any  way,  I  grips  you  by  de  neck, 
as  I  once  did  before,  an’  shobes  you 
along  wid  scolds  and  whacks — so  you 
look  out !  ” 

“Anxiety  for  my  darling  father  will 
be  a  much  more  powerful  restraint, 
Sally,  than  your  threats,”  replied  the 
poor  girl. 

Nevertheless,  the  threat  was  not 
without  its  effect,  for  it  showed  Hester 
that  she  must  have  been  on  the  point 
of  giving  way,  and  impressed  on  her 
more  than  ever  the  necessity  of  self- 
restraint. 

“  W’ich  am  him  ?  I  don’t  see  him,” 
said  the  negress  as  they  advanced. 

“  There  he  is,  don’t  you  see,  just  before 
us,”  replied  Hester,  in  a  low,  hurried 
voice. 

“  No,  I ’s  growing  blind,  I  t’ink.” 

“  There  —  look  !  by  himself,  on  the 
stone.  He  seems  always  to  sit  on  the 
same  spot  at  dinner-time.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  sees.  Now  you  go  on — 
stiddy.  Mind  what  you’s  about.” 

With  a  brief  prayer  for  help  to  con¬ 
trol  herself,  Hester  went  straight  to 
where  her  father  sat.  He  was  languidly 
chewing  a  piece  of  the  regulation  black 
bread  at  the  time,  and  looked  up  at  her 
with  the  vacant  indifference  born  of 
despair. 

The  desire  to  fall  on  his  neck  and  kiss 
him  was,  need  we  say,  almost  irre¬ 
sistible,  but  the  poor  girl  had  received 
strength  for  the  duty  in  hand.  She 
went  close  to  him — even  brushed  past 
him — and  dropped  the  biscuits  into  his 
lap. 

At  first  the  poor  man  was  so  as¬ 
tonished  that  he  gazed  after  the  retiring 
figure  and  made  no  effort  to  conceal 
this  enexpected  addition  to  his  meal, 
Fortunately,  his  wits  revived  before  any 
of  the  guards  observed  him.  He  slid 
the  biscuits  into  his  shirt  bosom  with 
conjuror-like  facility,  and  at  the  same 
moment  broke  off  a  large  bit  of  one, 
which  he  devoured  with  unwonted 
satisfaction.  The  addition  did  not  in¬ 
deed  furnish  the  unfortunate  slave  with 
a  full  meal,  but  it  at  least  tended  to¬ 
wards  that  desirable  end,  and  sent 
him  to  work  with  a  full  heart,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  assurance  that  there  was 
in  the  city,  at  all  events,  one  human 
being — and  that  being,  strange  to  say, 
a  negress  ! — who  pitied  him  in  his  for¬ 
lorn  condition. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  day 
Hugh  Sommers  almost  forgot  his  toils 
in  consequence  of  his  mind  being  so 
thoroughly  taken  up  with  meditation 
on  the  wonderful  incident.  At  night, 


although  wearied,  almost  worn  out,  and 
anxious  to  sleep,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  rest  in  the  dismal  Bagnio.  It  chanced 
that  he  occupied  the  cell  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  apportioned  to  George 
Foster  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit 
to  that  cheerless  prison,  and  his  next 
neighbour  was  the  despairing  French¬ 
man  who  had  given  sucli  poor  comfort 
to  the  middy  in  his  distress.  Finding 
that  this  Frenchman  spoke  English  so 
well,  and  that  they  worked  together  in 
the  same  gang  during  the  day,  Hugh 
Sommers  had  struck  up  an  acquaintance 
with  him,  which,  after  they  had  spent 
some  weeks  together  in  toiling  by  day 
and  groaning  side  by  side  at  night, 
ripened  into  a  curious  sort  of  growling 
friendship. 

This  friendship  began  with  a  quarrel. 
The  night  in  which  they  were  first 
placed  in  neighbouring  cells,  or  niches, 
followed  a  day  in  which  Sommers  had 
received  an  application  of  the  bastinado, 
and  been  put  into  irons  for  fierce  rebel¬ 
lion.  Being  a  man  of  strong  emotions, 
he  had  groaned  a  little  as  he  lay  trying 
to  sleep  in  spite  of  his  suffering-  feet. 
Failing  of  his  purpose,  he  took  to  think¬ 
ing  about  Hester,  and  the  groans  which 
had  been  but  feeble  for  himself  became 
more  intense  on  her  account. 

“  Can  you  not  stop  that  noise  1  ” 
growled  the  irate  Frenchman,  who  was 
kept  awake  by  it. 

“  I’m  sorry  to  disturb  you,  friend,” 
said  Sommers,  gently,  for  he  was  really 
an  unselfish  man  ;  “  but  if  you  knew  all 
I’ve  had  to  suffer  you  would  excuse 
me.” 

“  Oh,  I  know  what  you  have  had  to 
suffer!”  said  his  comrade,  testily.  “I 
saw  you  get  the  bastinado  ;  I've  had  it 
often  myself,  but — it  is  bearable  !  ” 

“  It’s  not  that,  man  !  ”  returned  the 
Englishman,  with  a  touch  of  indigna¬ 
tion.  “  If  I  had  nothing  to  worry  me 
but  the  pain  of  my  feet  I’d  have  been 
asleep  by  now.  I  have  worse  things  to 
groan  about  than  you  can  guess,  may¬ 
be.” 

“  Well,  well,  monsieur,”  said  the 
Frenchman,  in  a  resigned  tone,  as  he 
raised  himself  on  one  elbow  and  leaned 
his  back  against  the  stone  wall,  “  since 
you  have  driven  sleep  from  my  eyes, 
perhaps  you  will  give  employment  to 
my  ears  by  telling  me  for  what  it  is 
that  you  groan.” 

There  was  something  so  peculiar  in 
the  tone  and  manner  in  which  this  was 
said — so  cool  and  offhand,  yet  withal  so 
kind — that  Sommers  at  once  agreed. 

“  I’ll  do  it,-’  he  said,  “  if  you  will  treat 
me  to  the  same  thing  in  return.  Fair 
exchange  !  You  see,  lam  by  profession 
a  merchant,  and  must  have  value  for 
what  1  give.” 

And  thus  on  that  night  the  two  unfor¬ 
tunates  had  exchanged  confidences,  and 
formed  the  friendship  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

To  this  man,  then — whose  name  was 
Edouard  Laronde — Sommers  related  the 
incident  that  had  occurred  that  day 
during  the  noontide  period  of  rest. 

“  It  is  strange.  I  know  not  what  to 
think,”  said  Laronde,  when  his  friend 
concluded.  “  If  it  had  been  a  white  girl 
I  could  have  understood  that  it  might 
be  your  daughter  in  disguise,  though 
even  in  this  case  there  would  have  been 
several  reasons  against  the  theory,  for, 


in  the  first  place,  you  tell  me  that  your 
daughter — your  Hester — is  very  pretty, 
and  no  pretty  English  girl  could  go  about 
this  city  in  any  disguise  without  being 
discovered  at  once.  Now  you  tell  me 
that  this  girl  was  black — a.  negress  ? 

“Ay,  as  black  as  a  coal”  responded 
the  merchant. 

“Well,  if,  as  you  say,  your  Hester  is 
pretty.” 

“  Pretty,  man !  She’s  not  pretty,” 
interrupted  the  Englishman,  impa¬ 
tiently,  “I  tell  you  she  is  beautiful.” 

“  Of  course,  I  understand,”  returned 
the  other  with  a  smile  that  the 
darkness  of  the  place  concealed,  “  I 
should  have  said  beautiful !  Well,  thick 
lips  and  Hat  nose,  and  high  cheek-bones 
and  woolly  hair  are,  you  know,  incom¬ 
patible  with  beauty  as  understood  by 
Englishmen — ” 

“  Or  Frenchmen  either,”  added  Som¬ 
mers.  “  That’s  quite  true,  Laronde, 
though  I  must  confess  that  I.  paid  no 
attention  to  her  face  when  she  was 
approaching  me,  and  after  she  dropped 
the  biscuits  in  my  lap  she  was  so  far 
past  that  I  only  saw  a  bit  of  her  black 
cheek  and  her  back,  which  latter,  you 
know,  was  enveloped  from  head  to  foot 
in  that  loose  blue  cotton  thing  which 
does  not  tell  much  about  the  wearer.” 

“True,  true,”  returned  the  French¬ 
man  ;  “  and,  after  all,  even  if  the  girl's 
features  had  not  been  negro-like,  you 
could  not  have  been  sure  that  it  xvas 
her,  for  some  of  the  blacks  who  come 
from  the  interior  of  Africa  have  features 
quite  as  classical  as  our  own.” 

“  Laronde,”  said  the  merchant,  im¬ 
pressively,  “  1  wonder  to  hear  you,  who 
have  a  daughter  of  your  own,  suggest 
that  I  could  fail  to  recognise  my  Hester 
I  in  any  disguise.  Why,  if  she  were  to 
\  paint  her  face  scarlet  and  her  nose  pea- 
|  green  I’d  see  through  it  by  the  beauti¬ 
ful  shape  of  the  features  and  the  sweet 
expression  of  her  face.” 

“  Forgive  me,  Monsieur  Sommers,  I 
doubt  not  that  you  would.  As  to  your 
reference  to  my  daughter,  you  forget 
that  she  was  a  little  child  when  I  last  saw 
her,  so  I  have  no  experience  of  a  father’s 
powers  of  penetrating  disguises.” 

Laronde  sighed  deeply  at  this  point, 
and  then  hurriedly  continued,  as  if  to 
prevent  further  reference  to  his  own 
sorrows. 

“It  is  possible,  however,”  he  said, 
“that  she  may  pass  you  again  to¬ 
morrow,  and  so  give  you  another  oppor 
tunity  of  seeing  her  features.  But  let 
me  ask,  my  friend,  what  will  you  do  if 
you  discover  that  she  is  your  Hester  ?  ” 

“Do?  ”  exclaimed  the  merchant,  with 
an  energetic  action  that  caused  lib 
fetters  to  rattle.  “  I-^-I — I  ll — well — I 
don’t  know  what  I’ll  do  !  ” 

“  Of  course  you  don’t !  ”  returned 
Laronde,  with  something  of  the  oh 
cynicism  in  his  tone.  “You  English 
men  are  always  so  cock-sure — as  yoi 
express  it — of  success,  that  you  make  n< 
provision  for  defeat  or  failure.  It  may 
seem  very  heroic,  but  it  is  mere  prick 
and  folly.  Now,  if  you  will  take  a  rea 
friend’s  advice,  you  will  go  out  to 
morrow  with  the  determination  to  curl 
yourself  and  refrain  from  taking  any 
notice  whatever  of  this  girl,  whetlie 
she  turns  out  to  be  your  daughter  or 
not,  and  leave  her  to  work  out  her  plan, 
for  you  may  be  quite  sure  she  has  sour 
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end  in  view.  Just  consider  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  your  giving  way 
to  your  feelings  and  embracing  her. 

I  ou  would  by  so  doing  expose  her  dis¬ 
guise,  cause  her  to  be  taken  up  and  sent 
to  the  harem  of  some  one  of  the  notables, 
and  get  heavier  irons  put  on  yourself, 
besides  another  touch,  perhaps,  of  the 
bastinado.  Be  wise,  and  consider  well 
what  you  intend  to  do.” 

‘‘  Thank  you.  friend,  for  your  warning. 
It  is  well  timed.  If  you  had  not  spoken 
I  would  certainly  have  gone  forth  to¬ 
morrow  unprepared.” 

“  But  what  is  your  preparation  1 
What  will  you  do1?”  persisted  the 
Frenchman. 

“What  can  1  do?”  replied  Sommers. 
“Have  you  not  just  shown  me  that  I 
am  utterly  helpless  ?  In  such  a  case 
there  is  only  one  course  left — namely, 
to  go  to  Him  who  can  succour  the  help¬ 
less.  I  will  ask  counsel  of  God.  The 
pride  you  have  referred  to  I  admit, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
my  own  countrymen  !  Too  long  have  I 
given  way  to  it,  and  acted  indepen¬ 
dently  of  my  Maker.  Perhaps  God  sent  : 
me  here  to  convince  me  of  my  sin  and 
helplessness.” 

“  There  is  no  God.  1  do  not  believe 
in  a  God,”  said  Laronde,  calmly. 

“  Why  not?”  asked  Sommers,  in  sur¬ 
prise; 

“  Because,”  replied  Laronde,  bitterly, 
“if  there  was  a  God  lie  could  not  stand 
by  and  see  me  suffering  such  prolonged 
and  awful  misery.” 

“  If,  instead  of  misery,  you  had  been 
placed  during  the  last  twelve  years  in 
supreme  felicity,  would  you  have  be¬ 
lieved  in  a  God  ?  ”  asked  Sommers. 

Laronde  was  silent.  He  saw  that  the 
reason  which  he  had  given  for  disbelief 
was  untenable,  and  he  was  too  straight¬ 
forward  to  quibble  about  it. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  he  said  at  last,  an¬ 
grily.  “No  doubt  there  are  hundreds 
-of  men  in  happy  and  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  who  say,  as  1  do,  that  they 
don’t  believe  in  a  God.  I  don’t  know. 
All  I  do  know  is  that  I  am  supremely 
■miserable  !  ” 

“  Now  you  are  reasonable,”  returned 
the  merchant,  “  for  you  talk  of  what 
you  do  know,  and  you  admit  that  in 
regard  to  God  you  ‘  don’t  know,’  but  you 
began  by  stating  that  ‘there  is  no  God.’  | 
Ah,  my  friend,  I  sympathise  with  you  in 
your  terrible  sorrow,  even  as  you  have 
sympathised  with  me  in  mine,  but  don’t 
let  us  give  way  to  despair  and  cast  the 
■only  Refuge  that  remains  to  us  behind 
our  backs.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  join 
me  in  praying  to  One  in  whom  you  say 
you  do  not  believe,  but  I  will  pray  for 
you.” 

Hugh  Sommers  got  upon  his  knees 
and  then  and  there — in  the  dark  and 
dank  prison  house — prayed  most  ear¬ 
nestly  for  guidance  and  spiritual  light 
in  the  name  of  Jesus.  At  first  the 
Frenchman  listened  with  what  we  may 
style  kindly  contempt,  and  then  with 
surprise,  for  the  Englishman  drew  to 
the  conclusion  of  his  very  brief  prayer 
without  any  mention  of  his  own  name. 
Just  at  the  close,  however,  Sommers  said, 

“  Oh,  God  !  show  to  my  friend  here  that 
he  is  wrong,  and  that  Thou  art  Love.” 

It  was  with  eager  and  trembling 
heart  next  day  that  Hugh  Sommers 
watched,  during  the  noontide  meal,  for 


the  coming  of  his  mysterious  black 
friend,  and  it  was  with  no  less  anxiety 
and  trembling  of  heart  that  Hester 
approached  her  father  at  the  same 
hour. 

“Now  mind  how  you  doos,”  said  the 
doubtful  Sally,  as  she  glanced  keenly 
at  Hester’s  face.  “  Mind,  I’ll  hab  no 
marcy  on  you  if  you  gibs  way  !  ” 

Hester  made  no  reply,  for  she  was 
drawing  near  to  her  father,  and  saw 
that  he  was  gazing  at  her  with  fixed 
intensity.  She  raised  her  heart  to  God 
and  received  strength  to  pass  with¬ 
out  a  word  or  look,  dropping  the  bis¬ 
cuits  as  on  the  previous  day.  The  man, 
however,  proved  less  capable  of  self- 
restraint  than  the  girl,  for  lie  could  not 
resist  whispering,  “  Hester  !  ” 

The  poor  girl  turned  towards-  him  as 
if  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  but  her 
black  guardian  angel  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  Seizing  Hester  by  the 
shoulder,  she  pushed  her  violently  for¬ 
ward,  storming  at  her  loudly  as  on  the 
former  occasion. 

“What,  you  black  t’ing  !  hab  you 
neber  seen  slabes  before  ?  You  no 
better’n  de  white  folk,  wastin’  ob  your 
purcious  time.  My  !  won’t  you  get  a 
whackin’  fro’  missis  w’en  you  gits 
home !  ” 

Recovering  herself,  Hester  at  once 
submitted. 

At  first  the  poor  father  was  about  to 
start  up  and  run  to  embrace  his  child, 
as  well  as  to  rescue  her  from  her  rude 
companion,  but,  being  what  is  termed  a 
“sharp  man  of  business,”  lie  received 
into  his  mind,  as  it  were,  a  flash  of  light, 
and  sat  still.  If  this  flash  had  been 
analysed  it  would  probably  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  following  thoughts — “bis¬ 
cuits  !  kindness !  companion  a  friend  ! 
ignorance  impossible  !  violence  unac¬ 
countable  !  a  ruse,  perhaps  i  sit  still !  ” 

Thought,  they  say,  is  swifter  than 
light.  At  all  events,  it  was  swift  enough 
on  the  present  occasion  to  prevent  the 
shadow  of  a  suspicion  arising  in  the 
minds  either  of  slaves  or  guards,  who 
seemed  to  be  rather  amused  a.t  what  they 
fancied  was  the  bad  temper  of  Sally. 

Next  day  the  biscuit-dropping  was 
repeated  without  the  scene  that  had 
followed,  and  so  wisely  was  this  affair 
managed  by  all  the  parties  concerned, 
that  it  was  carried  on  for  several  weeks 
without  a  hitch.  Under  the  influence 
of  hope  and  improved  fare,  Hugh  Som¬ 
mers  became  so  much  brighter  in 
spirits  and  better  in  health,  and  so 
much  more  tractable,  that  his  guards 
at  length  removed  his  heavy  fetters 
and  allowed  him  to  toil  with  free  limbs, 
like  the  majority  of  the  slaves.  Hester 
also  became  almost  cheerful  under  the 
wonderful  influence  of  hope.  But 
Hester  and  her  father  were  each  over¬ 
whelmed,  more  or  less,  by  a  wet  blanket 
at  that  time,  and,  strange  to  say,  their 
wet  blankets  happened  to  be  their  best 
friends. 

In  the  case  of  Hester,  it  was  Sally. 
The  more  hopeful  and  cheery  Hes¬ 
ter  became,  the  more  did  her  black 
friend  shake  her  woolly  head  and  look 
dismal. 

“  Why,  Sally,  dear,  what’s  the  matter 
with  you  ?  ”  asked  the  former  one  day, 
as  they  sat  together  in  the  bower  on 
the  roof,  after  returning  from  their 
visit  to  the  slave-gang. 


A  shake  of  the  girl’s  head  and  an  un¬ 
utterable  expression  in  her  magnificent 
black  eyes  made  Hester  quite  uneasy. 

“  Do  tell  me,  Sally.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  you  ?  ” 

“  De  matter  wid  med  oh  !  no.  No¬ 
ting ’s  neber  de  matter  wid  me — ’cept 
when  I  eats  too  much — but  it’s  you  an’ 
your  ladder  I’s  Linkin’  ob.” 

“But  we  are  both  getting  on  very 
well,  Sally,  are  we  not  ?  I  am  quite 
safe  here,  and  darling  father  is  grow¬ 
ing  stronger  and  fatter  every  day, 
thank  God  !  and  then  our  hope  is  very 
strong.  Why  should  you  be  anxious?” 

Sally  prefaced  her  reply  with  one  of 
the  professional  gasps  wherewith  she 
was  wont  to  bring  down  the  iron  pestle. 

“Well,  now,  you  white  folks  am  de 
greatest  ij its  eber  was  born.  Do  you 
t  ink  you'll  deliber  your  fadder  from  de 
Moors  by  feedin’  him  on  biscuits  an’ 
hope  ?  What’s  de  end  ob  all  dis  to 
come  to  ?  das  what  I  want  to  know. 
Ob  course  you  can’t  go  on  for  eber. 
You  sure  to  be  cotched  at  last,  an’  de 
whole  affair’ll  bust  up.  You’ll  be  tooked 
away,  an’  your  fadder’ll  be  trowed  on 
de  hooks  or  whacked  to  deaf.  Oh  !  I’s 
most  mis’rable  !  ” 

The  poor  creature  seemed  inclined  to 
howl  at  this  point,  but  she  restrained 
herself  and  didn’t. 

In  the  gloom  of  the  cheerless  Bagnio, 
Hugh  Sommers  found  his  wet  blanket 
in  Edouard  Laronde. 

“  But  it  is  unwise  to  look  only  at  the 
bright  side  of  things,”  said  the  French¬ 
man,  after  sympathising  with  his 
friend’s  joy  in  having  discovered  his 
daughter  so  unexpectedly  and  in  such 
a  curious  manner.  “No  doubt,  from 
her  disguise,  she  must,  as  you  say,  be 
in  hiding,  and  in  comparative  safety 
with  friends,  else  she  could  not  be  mov¬ 
ing  so  freely  about  this  accursed  city, 
but  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  all  ?  ” 

Laronde  unconsciously  echoed  Sally’s 
question  to  Hester,  but  Hugh  Sommers 
had  not  as  much  to  say  in  reply  as  his 
daughter,  for  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  possibilities  of  life  to  suppose 
that  biscuits  and  hope  would  do  much 
towards  the  “  end,”  although  valuable 
auxiliaries  in  the  meantime. 

“  I  see  not  the  end,  Laronde,”  he  said, 
after  a  pause,  “  but  the  end  is  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  I  will  trust  Him.” 

“So  is  the  middle,  and  so  is  the  be¬ 
ginning,  as  well  as  the  end,”  returned 
Laronde,  cynically  ;  “  why  then  are  you 
so  perplexed  and  anxious  about  these 
if  the  end  is,  as  you  seem  to  think,  so 
sure  ?  Why  don’t  you  trust  God  all 
through ?” 

“  I  do  trust  God  all  through,  my 
friend,  but  there  is  this  difference — that 
with  the  end  I  have  nothing  to  do  save 
to  wait  patiently  and  trustfully,  whereas 
with  the  beginning  and  middle  it  is  my 
duty  to  act  and  energise  hopefully.” 

“But  why  your  anxiety  if  the  whole 
matter  is  under  safe  guidance?”  per¬ 
sisted  the  Frenchman. 

“  Because,  while  I  am  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  that  God  will  do  His  part  wisely 
and  well,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  I 
will  do  my  part  either  well  or  wisely. 
You  forget,  Laronde,  that  we  are  free 
agents  as  well  as  sinful  and  foolish, 
more  or  less,  so  that  there  is  legitimate 
room  for  anxiety,  which  only  becomes 
evil  when  we  give  way  to  it,  or  when  it 
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goes  the  length  of  questioning  the  love, 
wisdom,  and  power  of  the  Creator.” 

“  All  mystery,  all  mystery,  Sommers  ; 
you  are  only  theorising  about  what  you 
do  not,  cannot,  know  anything.  You 
liaveno  ground  for  what  you  hold.” 

“  As  you  confess  never  to  have  studied, 
or  even  seriously  contemplated  the 
ground  on  which  I  hold  it,  there  is — 


don’t  you  think  1 — a  slight  touch  of  pre¬ 
sumption  on  your  part  in  criticising  so 
severely  what  you  do  not,  cannot,  under¬ 
stand  .  I  profess  to  have  good  reasons  for 
what  I  hold,  you  profess  merely  to  dis¬ 
believe  it.  Is  there  not  a  vast  difference 
here  1  ” 

“  Perhaps  there  is,  but  I’m  too  sleepy 
to  see  it.  Would  you  oblige  me  by 


putting  your  foot  on  that  centipede  1  He 
has  made  three  ineffectual  attempts  to 
passthe  nightundermy  wing.  Make  sure 
work  of  him.  Thanks.  Now  I  will  try 
to  sleep.  Oh  !  the  weary,  heart-sickness 
of  hope  deferred !  Good  night,  Sommers.” 

“  Good  night.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  LAST  OF  TILE  PALADINS: 


OR,  TH 


betake 


ourselves  to  Roland’s  hermitage. 

Two  of  the  thirteen  are  ascending 
the  footpath  to  the  hilltop.  They  are 
Eginhard  and  Roland.  Followed  by 
the  twins,  Count  Efflam  descends  to 
meet  them,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  within 
earshot  he  greets  them  with — • 

“  Well !  Have  you  succeeded  1  ” 

“I  hope  so,”  says  Eginhard.  “Yes, 
we  did  well  to  keep  some  of  Ganelon’s 
rowers  as  prisoners.  We  took  them  to 
Louis  the  German  and  Pepin,  and  made 
them  confess  this  new  crime  of  Lothar.” 

“And  then  ?” 

“  Pepin  and  Louis  were  nobly  indig¬ 
nant,  and  although  they  dare  not  break 
openly  with  their  brother,  they  have 
already  turned  back  on  the  road  under 
pretext  of  looking  after  their  armies.” 

“  Oh  !  Lothar  can  do  what  he  likes 
with  them.  They  are  afraid  of  him. 
They  will  join  him  again  at  Aachen.” 

“  We  shall  be  there  ourselves  in  a  few 
days.  But  how  is  our  wounded  man 
getting  on  1  How  is  he  this  evening  ?  ” 

“  Alas !  all  hope  has  gone.  At  this 
very  moment  he  may  be  breathing  his 
last.” 

“  Let  us  hurry  !  ”  says  Roland.  “  I 
wish  at  least  to  bid  him  a  last  adieu.” 


E  HERITAGE  OF  KARL  THE 
By  Charles  Deslys. 


Part  I. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  five  knights  hastened  their  pace, 
and  soon  entered  the  grotto. 

There,  on  a  thick  couch  of  fern,  lay 
Wilha  the  Burgundian.  At  his  right 
knelt  Landrik ;  at  his  left  knelt  a 
monk  whom  they  had  brought  from  the 
nearest  monastery,  and  who,  after  per¬ 
forming  the  part  of  surgeon,  was  minis¬ 
tering  to  him  in  his  last  moments. 

Two  torches  lighted  the  mournful 
scene,  and  showed  at  the  back  of  the 
grotto  a  long  black  stone  in  the  shape 
of  a  tomb,  on  which  was  the  simple 
inscription — 

I  WAIT  FOR  THE  OTHERS, 
and  below  it  the  one  name — • 
KALOUMEROS. 

Here  it  was  that  there  rested  the  last 
descendant  of  Julius  Csesar,  who  even 
after  death  had  kept  his  rendezvous. 

At  the  sight  of  His  companions  the 
wounded  man  seemed  to  revive.  He 
even  sat  up  a  little.  He  took  Roland’s 
hand,  and  with  the  other  pointed  to  the 
tomb. 

“  Eginhard,”  said  he,  “  you  allowed 
the  sword  of  the  dead  to  be'  lifted  by  a 
living  hand.  May  I,  before  I  die,  dis¬ 
pose  of  mine  I  I  do  not  want  it  to  be 


GREAT. 


buried  with  me.  I  do  not  want  it  to 
rust  and  become  useless  just  as  the 
battle  is  beginning.  I  wish,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  may  continue  to 
Hash  in  the  sunlight  beside  the  twelve 
others,  and  that  it  will  do  its  work  as 
well.  Eginhard,  will  you  refuse  me 
this  last  consolation  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Eginhard,  deeply  moved  ; 
“no.  But  whom  have  you  chosen  to 
inherit  your  sword  ?” 

“  Oli !  ”  continued  the  wounded  man, 
with  exaltation  ;  “he  is  worthy  of  it. 
He  has  proved  himself  worthy  under 
your  eyes.  He  has  risked  his  life  to 
save  mine.  It  is  Landrik  !  ” 

“  Landrik  !  ”  said  they  all,  approv¬ 
ingly. 

The  brave  squire,  confused,  doubting 
if  he  lived,  shy  of  such  an  honour,, 
would  have  spoken  to  refuse  it. 

Roland  interrupted  him  in  solemn 
tones. 

“Landrik,”  said  lie,  “this  night  the 
shade  of  the  great  emperor  came  to  me 
and  pointed  you  out  to  me.  ‘  Roland,’ 
it  said,  ‘  I  have  forgotten  to  add  to 
your  ranks  a  man  of  mean  "birth,  who 
represents  in  your  ranks  the  people  in 
arms.  It  is  from  the  mass  of  a.  nation 
that  those  come  who  save  it  in  the  hour 
of  peril.  Roland,  that  man  should  be 
one  of  you  !  ’  ” 

“  Did  you  have  a  dream  like  that  ?  ” 
said  Wilha,  with  strange  astonishment. 

“  Yes.” 

“  So  did  I.” 

“  You  see,  Landrik,”  continued  Roland, 
“  it  is  the  desire  of  the  master  and  the 
will  of  Heaven.” 

Then,  taking  the  sword  held  out  to 
him  by  the  dying  man, 

“  To  your  knees,  Landrik ;  to  your 
knees  !  ”  he  ordered. 

Landrik  obeyed. 

Three  times  did  Roland  strike  him 
on  the  left  shoulder  with  the  sacred 
sword ;  then,  lifting  him  by  his  right 
hand,  he  said, 

“  And  now  embrace  your  peers  !  ” 

After  receiving  the  accolade  Landrik 
burst  into  tears,  and  fell  into  the  dying 
man’s  arms. 

A  few  minutes  later  Wilha  the  Bur¬ 
gundian  was  dead. 

A  second  grave  was  dug  by  the  side 
of  that  of  Kaloumeros,  and  on  the  black 
stone  that  covered  it  the  stiletto  of  the 
monk  scratched  this  famous  name — 

WILHA  THE  BURGUNDIAN. 


When  the  knights,  who  had  knelt 
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round  the  grave  for  tlie  last  time,  arose,  together  side  by  side  till  the  day  of  the 
Roland  solemnly  spoke  to  them.  I  last  judgment,  and  then  arise  and  go 


“  Three  times  did 

“  Each  time  one  of  us  falls  in  battle 
the  survivors  will  be  careful  to  bring 
his  body  here,  so  that  we  may  sleep 


Roland  strike  him.” 


straight  to  our  master,  to  say  to  him, 
‘  Are  you  satisfied  with  us  ?  ” 

When  night  fell  they  started  on  their 


way  to  Aachen,  which  the  eight  other 
paladins  had  already  set  out  for  with 
their  squires  and  varlets.  Roland 
rode  first,  silent  and  thoughtful. 
Would  he  return  to  see  the  light  in 
the  cell  of  the  abbess  at  Nonnenwerth  ? 
Was  lie  not  again  going  far  from 
Thealda  ? 

Eginhard  followed  him,  deep  in 
thought  as  to  future  combinations. 
Behind  him  rode  Amaury  and  Berenger, 
in  a  low  voice  talking  of  Genevieve: 
Count  Efflam  closed  the  march  with 
the  new  knight.  The  first  thing  he 
said  was, 

“Well,  Landrik,  now  you  are  my 
equal !  ” 

“  I  shall  none  the  less  remain  in  your 
!  service.  I  do  not  forget  what  I  pro- 
i  misecl  to  the  Lady  Clothilda.” 
j  At  this  name  the  count  became  pen- 
|  sive,  and  for  an  hour  there  was  silence 
among  these  riders  of  the  night. 

It  was  broken  by  Landrik.  What  his 
meditation  had  been  betrayed  itself  by 
a  sudden  question. 

“  Do  you  think  my  arrow  hit  ?  Do 
you  think  Ganelon  is  really  dead  1  ” 

Poor  Landrik !  If  his  look  could 
have  pierced  the  shadow  of  space  at 
this  time  he  would  have  seen,  in  an  old 
Merovingian  manor,  watched  by  two 
i  Armenian  physicians,  who  ordered  him 
absolute  rest  for  six  months  at  the 
least,  but  answered  for  his  life, 

Ganelon. 

At  his  bedside  sat  Bertrade. 

(To  he  continued .) 
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‘CALLER  HAD  DIES.” 

A  SCOTCH  BOY’S  STORY. 

SMART  little  figure  in  black,  with  a  smooth  grey  i 
cowl,  a  pair  of  twinkling  eyes,  a  sharp,  shiny 
beak,  a  pawky  way  of  cocking' his  head  on  one  side, 
and  a  regular  Highlander’s  strut — that  was  Jock. 
Jock  was  our  bird — mine  and  Sandy’s — and  perhaps 
more  mine  than  Sandy's ;  for  though  we  both 
climbed  up  the  tree  down  in  the  Cleugh,  it  was  I 
who  put  my  arm  down  the  hole  and  hauled  out  Jock 
from  the  nest  where  he  and  his  sisters— they  must 
have  been  sisters,  they  talked  such  a  lot — and  their 
cross  old  impudent  father  and  mother  lived  like  a 
lot  of  niggers  crowded  into  a  stuffy  little  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta.  How  Jock  did  grab  hold  of  my  hand 
with  that  beak  of  his  !  But  I  didn’t  mind  that,  and 
I  didn't  mind  either  when  I  fell  off  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  branches  right  down  to  the  ground,  and  smashed 
the  eggs  in  my  pocket,  so  that  I  looked  for  ail  the 
world  like  the  big  jug  when  Mary  fills  it  too  full  of 
custard,  for  hadn’t  I  Jock  safe,  and  hadn’t  it  been 
Sandy’s  and  my  ambition  for  weeks  and  months  to 


have  a  jackdaw  that  we  could  train  to  say  and 
whistle  “  Charlie  is  my  Darling,”  like  Sergeant  Adam 
AVhat'shisnames  starling  in  the  story  ? 

Of  course,  when  I  got  home  I  had  a  tremendous 
scolding  for  spoil'll"  my  clothes  :  and,  when  I  was 
ordered  to  go  to  my  room  and  stay  there  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  1  am  not  sure  I  was  very  sorry,  'or  Sandy 
and  I  made  the  jolliest  nest  for  Jock  in  a  hatbox  of 
father's,  with  holes  for  ventilation  bored  in  the  lid, 
and  all  lined  with  moss  amt  my  Sunday  tie.  Jock 
wasn't  quite  a  baby  when  we  brought  him  home,  so 
we  managed  easily  about  his  grub,  soon  got  to 
know  what  he  liked  best— which  wasn't  stickjaw  nor 
strawberry-jam  either— for  the  children  >r  .uid  try 
him  with  all  sorts  of  things,  though  I  told  them  it 
was  nonsense. 

He  soon  got  to  know  us  all,  too,  and  hopped  about 
all  over  the  place,  quite  at  home,  and  cawing  to 
himself  as  happy  as  could  be.  But  as  to  singing,  or 
whistling,  or  speaking  !  At  first  we  thought  it  was 
hopeless.  AVe  tried  him  with  every  imaginable  tune 
we  could  think  of,  from  “Come  o'er  the  Stream. 
Charlie,”  and  “  Annie  Laurie,  " to  the  “  Dead  March” 
and  “Old  Hundredth,”  but  lie  simply  wouldn’t  try' 
any  of  them.  Then  we  tried  to  teach  him  our 


|  names,  hut  when  we  had  kept  on  saying  “Bob”  or 
“Sandy”  to  him  for  about  an  hour,  he  would  cock 
|  his  head  on  one  side,  and  say  “  Quark  !  ”  and  then 
scuttle  off  as  fast  as  lie  could  go.  it  was  Sandy  who 
one  day  thought  of  teaching  him  to  say  “Caller 
Haddies."  What  made  him  think  of  it  T  don’t  know, 
but  it  certainly  was  the  only  thing  Jock  ever  took 
to,  and  after  one  or  two  lessons  he  said  it  most  beau¬ 
tifully-- -“Caller  Haddies  !  Caller  Haddies!”  Just 
wasn't  Sandy  proud  of  it,  and  Jock  was  quite  as  had, 
and  for  a  while  the  whole  house  resounded  with 
“  Haddies  !  ”  till  father  said  one  day,  quite  in  a  huff, 
“  Talk  of  Xewhaven  fisheries!  That  wretched  bird 
of  yours  is  a  peifect  concentration  aud  concatenation 
of  them  !  ” 

I  can’t  deny  that  Jock  had  his  faults  —  as  who 
hasn’t  ? — aod  his  besetting  sin  was  evidently  mis¬ 
chief.  I  don't  believe  that  he  meant  to  hurt  the  cat 
when  he  tweaked  her  tail  as  she  lay  peacefully  doz¬ 
ing,  and  made  her  yowl,  or  that  it  was  anything  hut 
fun  when  lie  pecked  the  cook’s  ankles  ;  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  showed  a  want  of  principle  when  he  took  to 
boning  things  and  walking  off  with  them.  We 
couldn't  imagine  where  in  (lie  world  everything  was 
disappearing  to,  till  one  day,  when  I  spotted  Jock 
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flying  out  of  a  hole  in  the  old  ash-tree  near  the 
house,  and  climbed  up  and  looked  in.  There,  sure 
euough,  ivere  father's  silver  pencil-case,  and  one  of 
his  shirt-studs,  and  my  new  ball  of  twine,  and  Sandy's 
i>ld  knife,  and  some  foreign  stamps,  and  the  tail  of  a 
kite,  besides  mother’s  card-case,  and  a  glove,  and 
some  silk,  and  a  tidy,  and  other  things  which  didn’t 
much  matter.  What  shpweci  us  that  Jock  didn’t 
mean  to  be  a  thief  was  the  way  he  enjoyed  being 
found  out.  He  sat  on  a  branch  of  the  tree,  and  posi¬ 
tively  laughed— just  as  much  as  I  did  last  Sunday 
when  little  Donald  was  taken  to  church  for  the  first 
time,  and  took  sixpence  out  of  the  bag  instead  of 
putting  anything  in— and  when  I  had  fished  out  the 
very  last  thing,  which  was  one  of  baby’s  socks,  he 
chuckled  “  Caller  Haddies  !  ’’  and  flew  away  with  his 
“fingers"  just  next  door  to  his  nose. 

Everybody  liked  Jock,  and  everything  went  well 
with  him  till  Aunt  Elizabeth  came  to  visit  us.  Aunt 
Elizabeth  has  heaps  of  money,  and  is  an  aunt  of 
father's,  and  a  regular  old  fogie.  and  most  awfully 
cross  :  and  why  father  is  so  good  to  her,  and  so  polite, 
I’m  sure  /  don't  know.  It  certainly  is  a  most  awful 
nuisance  to  be  always  on  one’s  very  best  Sunday-go- 
to-meeting  behaviour,  and  to  have  to  holler  every¬ 
thing  over  again  to  her— for  she  is  as  deaf  as  bed¬ 
posts— even  when  you  are  only  telling  Sandy  that 
you  put  the  worms  you  dug  for  fishing  into  his  collar- 
box,  and  she  never  understands,  at  any  rate.  She  is 
bad  enough,  but  her  dog,  Toodl e is  worse.  Of  all 
the  horrible  dogs  1  ever  saw,  it  is  the  most  horrible 
— a  wretched,  putty  poodle,  so  fat  it  can  hardly 
waddle  about,  and  with,  as  the  mater  said,  “an 
odour  that  is  not  that  of  Arahy  the  blest.”  How¬ 
ever,  I  could  have  stood  even  Toodles,  if  only  Jock 
had  been  left  alone.  Unfortunately,  Jock  had  a 
hatred  to  Toodles,  and  the  way  he  pinched  her  and 
prodded  her  with  his  beak  was  simply  beautiful  to 
behold  ;  but  Aunt  Elizabeth  caught  him  one  day  in 
the  very  act,  and  “  Pnsiteevely,  my  dear  Helen” 
(Helen  is  mother),  “with  one  of  my  darling,  inno¬ 
cent  Toodles’s  pretty  white  locks  in  his  savage 
beak  I  ”  Mother,  by  means  of  banishing  Jock  from 
hothi  dining  and  drawing-room,  managed  to  patch  up 
matters  so  far  :  but  that  dear,  stupid  old  Jock  went 
and  spoilt  it  all  again.  It  so  happens  that  Aunt 
Elizabeth  has  a  great  deal  of  what  mother  calls 
“family  pride,”  but  what  /  call  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  conceit  and  stuok-up-ness.  She  is  con¬ 
stantly  lecturing  the  pater  about  “the  family,”  and 
lay  that  she  doesn't  mean  us,  lint  all  our  granduncles, 
and  great-granduncles,  and  great-great-granduncles, 
and  grandaunts'  cousins  twice  removed,  away  back 
almost  to  the  time  of  Moses.  She  seems  awfully 
fond  of  them,  and  knows  exactly  who  they  all  mar: 
ried,  and  how  many  places  they  had  belonging  to  them, 
and  which  of  them  had  measles,  and  which  hadn't,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  I’m  sure  I  can’t  think  how  she 
takes  such  an  interest  in  them,  for  most  of  them 
must  have  been  dead  and  buried  for  centuries,  and 
I  think  slie  might  let  them  rest  in  their  graves  in 
peace,  instead  of  hawking  them  up  t,n  bore  a  fellow 
with.  For  I  am  positive  that  father  is  bored, 
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■  although  he  sits  listening  to  her  yarning  about  them 
for  hours  at  a  time,  and  asks  all  sorts  of  questions 
,  about  them,  that  seem  to  please  her.  I’ve  caught 
I  him  yawning  more  than  once,  and  sometimes  he 
j  forgets  to  listen  :  and  then,  when  Aunt  Elizabeth 
I  says  suddenly,  “Sow,  don’t  you  think  it  was  a  very 
noble  thing  of  him  to  do? "  he  says,  in  a  great  hurry, 
j  “  Oil,  yes,  very  sad — very  sad  indeed  ■  ”  which  makes 
me  laugh,  and  the  mater  too,  when  she’s  there.  For 
J  my  part  I  don’t  care  a  brass  farthing  about  these 
I  ancestors  Perhaps  it  is  wrong  of  me,  though,  for, 
according  to  Aunt  Elizabeth,  they  were  all  very 
handsome  men,  who  did  all  sorts  of  great  things, 

|  and  never  seemed  to  do  anything  wrong,  and  were 
great  swells  besides.  Anyhow,  she  is  for  ever  speak¬ 
ing  of  them,  and  showing  off  all  sorts  of  queer  tilings 
j  that  she  calls  “family  relics  "  and  “heirlooms.” 

One  of  her  specialties  is  a  very  grand  snuffbox, 

;  partly  gold,  and  with  a  picture  painted  on  china  on 
the  lid.  She  says  her  great-great-grandmother  got  it 
from  one  of  the  Georges — I  can’t  remember  which, 
j  hut  I  expect  it  must  have  been  the  one  that  was 
cracked,  for  what  person  that  wasn’t  cracked  would 
j  ever  have  thought  of  giving  a  lady  a  present  like 
S  that?  I  wish  the  old  thing  had  kept  his  present  to 
j  himself,  anyhow,  for  it  was  the  cause  of  a  great  mis- 
[  fortune  to  Jock  and  to  all  of  us.  Well,  Jock  thirsted 
]  for  revenge  ;  and  how  could  he,  one  afternoon  when 
he  got  in  at  an  open  window  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  found  Aunt  Elizabeth  snoring  in  an  armchair 
with  her  cap  all  awry,  keep  from  teasing  her  a  little? 
I  There,  as  usual,  on  a  little  table  by  her  side,  was  her 
.  bag,  some  biscuits  for  Toodles,  Burke’s  Peerage,  her 
I  crochet,  the  County  Directory,  and  the  snuffbox.  I 
am  sure  every  one  will  agree  with  me  that  if  that 
snuffbox  was  valuable,  she  had  no  business  to  leave 
it  lying  about  like  that,  and  I  think  that  Jock  must 
|  have  thought  so  too.  I  can  imagine  how  he  would 
1  grin  and  wink  to  himself  when  he  saw  his  enemy  sit- 
,  ting  there  unconscious,  with  all  her  belongings  be- 
|  side  her  !  He  must  just  have  been  poking  about  the 
things  a  little,  I  suppose,  and  then  he  must  have 
\  thought  of  running  away  with  her  crochet  and 
j  hiding  it,  and  that  wretched  snuffbox  must  somehow 
have  got  dragged  off  along  with  it,  for  suddenly 
i  there  was  a  crash,  and  Aunt  Elizabeth  awoke  to  see 
Jock  and  the  crochet  vanishing  out  of  the  window, 

\  and  her  precious  heirloom  lying  on  the  floor,  with 
i  the  picture  cracked  right  across.  Wasn't  she  in  a 
rage  !  And  when  Jock  came  back,  apparently  to  see 
j  the  fun,  and,  looking  in  at  the  window,  sang  out 
i  quite  proudly,  “Caller  Haddies  ! "  loud  enough  even 
1  for  her  to  hear,  we  thought  she  would  go  off  in  apo- 
:  plexy.  Jock  had  his  revenge,  but,  alas  !  it  cost  him 
dear.  “  You  must  either  kill  that  bird,  or  put  it 
away.”  father  said.  “As  if  I  wouldn’t  sooner  kill 
myself  !  ’’  said  Sandy. 

For  some  days  Jock  was  sent  to  Coventry,  until 
'  one  day  at  dinner  father  said,  “  By  the  way,  boys, 
I've  got  a  home  for  Jock,  lord  Strathmore’s  gar- 
1  dener  wants  a  tarns  jackdaw,  and  I  told  Geordie  the 
carrier  to  call  here  to-morrow  and  get  Jock."  Sandy 
i  and  i  both  cried  out,  “Oh,  father!"  but  the  dad 


said,  “  Now,  say  nothing  more  about  it.  Y'ou  know 
it  has  to  be  done.”  So  we  had  to  shut  up.  and  Aunt 
Elizabeth  asked  what  the  matter  was,  and  when  she 
was  told  looked  awfully  pleased,  and  waggled  her 
old  head,  and  said,  “Going  to  be  killed!”  (she 
always  took  up  things  wrong)  “  Glad  to  hear  it,  I’m 
sure— the  savage  monster  !  ”  till  I  could  have  killed 
her  dog  with  pleasure.  There  was  raspberry  and  red- 
currant  tart  for  dinner  that  day,  but  after  that,  for  all 
I  knew,  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  tapioca :  and 
Sandy  choked  on  the  first  mouthful,  and  had  to 
leave  the  room,  and  didn’t  come  back  again. 

How  we  petted  Jock  that  day  !  We  hardly  left 
him  till  old  Geordie’s  cart  rumbled  up  next  after¬ 
noon  ;  and  we  then  said  good-bye  to  our  dear  old 
Jock,  and  saw  him  stowed  away  in  a  box  at  the  bot- 
I  tom  of  the  cart,  amongst  the  bread,  and  eggs,  and 
snuff,  and  peppermints,  and  tobacco.  We  watched 
the  cart  till  it,  and  Geordie,  and  the  old  grey  horse 
had  jogged  slowly  down  the  road  and  disappeared 
round  the  turn,  and  then  we  went  back  into  the 
house,  and  if  we  hadn’t  both  been  boys,  I  believe  we 
should  have  cried  our  eyes  out. 

About  a  fortnight  after  that,  one  morning  at 
breakfast,  all  of  a  sudden  Sandy,  who  had  been  look¬ 
ing  out  of  the  window,  gave  a  yell,  sprang  up  from 
the  table,  and  rushed  out  at  the  door.  The  next 
minute  lie  was  back  again,  and  on  his  shoulder,  cud¬ 
dling  his  soft  head  against  his  cheek,  and  crooning 
gently  to  himself,  was  Jock.  Dear  old  chap  !  we 
were  so  glad  to  see  him  again,  and  he  seemed  so  de- 
|  lighted  to  get  back,  and  went  for  Toodles  at  once ; 
but  soon  the  gardener  came,  and  he  was  taken  away. 
Next  time  Geordie  came  round  we  went  to  ask  him 
for  news  of  Jock.  “Jock!"  he  said;  “I  doot  Jock 
nil  no’  be  fleeiii'  back  here  again  in  a  hurry  I  Tire 
gairdner  s  been  an’  clippit  iris  wings,  till  he  looks  for 
a’  the  walid  like  naething  hut  a  tatie  bogle  !  ” 

That  was  the  last  we  heard  of  Jock  for  a  long  time, 
and  this  is  how  we  heard  of  him  next.  It  was  one 
very  stormy  evening  in  the  end  of  November,  and 
we  were  all  sitting  crowded  round  the  fire,  Sandy 
and  I  playing  at  “Beggar  my  Neighbour.”  'The 
wind  was  howling  outside  like  water  fiends,  and 
every  now  and  then  there  came  a  blatter  of  sleet 
against  the  windows,  that  almost  Mew  them  in,  and 
made  the  glass  rattle  in  the  frames.  During  a  lull 
in  the  storm  there  came  a  sudden  bump  against  the 
window.  “A  bird!”  so  father  said;  but  it  was 
Sandy  who  knew  'what  bird.  Before  any  one  could 
stop  him  he  rushed  to  the  window,  opened  the  shut¬ 
ters,  and  threw  it  up.  A  great  gust  of  wind  and 
sleet  came  in,  scattering  the  papers,  and  almost 
Mowing  the  lamp  out:  but  with  the  wind  came 
something— a  little  shabby  figure,  all  dripping  wet, 
with  one  clipped  wing  hanging  powerlessly  by  his 
side,  and  his  feathers  all  dabbled  with  mud.  He 
managed  to  half-flutter,  half-hop  across  the  room 
to  his  favourite  old  perch  on  the  fender,  put  his  head 
on  one  side,  with  a  poor  little  attempt  at  the  old 
pawky  look,  and.  closing  his  half-glazed  eyes,  said 
softly,  “Caller  Haddies!"  .and  dropped  down- 
dead  !  J.  LANG  BLAIKIE. 
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“  T f  you  please,  sir,  would  you  mind 

I  coming  to  see  one  of  the  young 
gentlemen  in  our  house  before  you  start  1 
He  don’t  seem  himself.” 

The  speaker  was  Mrs.  Phillips,  the 
dame  of  Bickers’s  house,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  she  addressed  was  Mark  Bails- 
ford,  who,  with  his  portmanteau  on  the 
steps  beside  him,  was  impatiently 
awaiting  the  cab  which  should  take 
him  from  Grandcourt  for  the  Easter 
holidays. 

The  place  was  as  empty  and  deserted 
as  on  that  well  remembered  day  when 
he  came  down — could  it  be  only  the 
beginning  of  thispresent  term  ? — to  enter 
upon  his  new  duties  at  the  school.  The 
boys,  as  was  their  wont,  had  almost 
without  exception  left  by  the  8  o’clock 
train,  Arthur  and  Dig  being  among  the 
foremost.  The  few  who  had  remained 
to  finish  their  packing  had  followed  by 
the  10  o’clock.  The  Doctor  and  his 
niece  had  left  for  town  last  night  ;  the 
other  masters  had  made  an  early  start 


CHAPTER  XIX. — THE  SECRET  OUT. 

that  morning  ;  and  Bailsford,  junior 
master,  and  consequently  officer  of  the 
guard  for  the  day,  imagined  himself,  as 
lie  stood  there  with  his  portmanteau 
about  2  o’clock,  the  “last  of  the  Mohi¬ 
cans.” 

“Who  is  it?”  he  said,  as  the  cab 
rumbled  through  the  gateway. 

“  It’s  Mr.  Branscombe,  sir.  He  over- 
slep’  hisself,  as  the  way  of  speaking  is, 
and  as  there  was  no  call-over,  and  all  the 
young  gentlemen  were  in  a  rush,  nobody 
noticed  it.  But  when  I  went  to  make 
th.e  beds,  I  finds  him  still  in  ’is,  and 
don’t  like  the  looks  of  ’ini.  Any  how,  sir, 
if  you’d  come  and  take  a  look  at  him — ” 

Bailsford  looked  up  at  the  school 
clock.  He  could  catch  the  2.30  train  if 
he  left  in  five  minutes.-  If  he  lost  that 
train,  he  would  have  to  wait  till  6. 

He  told  the  cabman  to  put  the 
portmanteau  on  the  top,  and  wait  for 
him  at  the  door  of  Bickers’s  house,  and 
then  walked  after  Mrs.  Phillips,  rather 
impatiently. 


He  had  never  set  foot  in  Mr.  Bickers’s 
house  before,  and  experienced  a  curious 
sensation  as  he  crossed  the  threshold 
of  his  enemy’s  citadel.  Suppose  Mr. 
Bickers  should  return  and  find  him 
there — what  a  pretty  situation. 

“  Upstairs,  sir,  this  way,”  said  Mrs. 
Phillips,  leading  him  up  to  the  prefects’ 
cubicles.  She  opened  the  door  at  the 
end  and  ushered  him  into  the  house 
captain’s  study. 

On  his  low  narrow  camp  bed  lay 
Branscombe,  flushed,  with  eyes  closed, 
tossing  and  moaning,  and  now  and  then 
talking  to  himself. 

Bailsford  started  as  his  eyes  fell  on 
him. 

“  He’s  ill !  ”  he  whispered  to  Mrs. 
Phillips. 

“That’s  what  I  thought,”  observed 
the  sagacious  dame. 

Bailsford  knew  little  enough  about, 
medicine,  and  had  never  been  ill  him¬ 
self  in  his  life.  But  as  he  lifted  the  hot- 
hand  which  lay  on  the  coverlet,  and 
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marked  the  dry  parched  lips,  and 
listened  to  the  laboured  breathing,  lie 
knew  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
grave  illness  of  some  kind. 

“  Go  and  fetch  1  )r.  Clarke  at  once, 
Mrs.  Phillips,’  said  lie,  “and  tell  the  cab¬ 
man  on  your  way  down  not  to  wait.” 

“  Oh,  sir,  you’ll  lose  your  train. 
P>esides,  it  may  be  catching.  You  never 
know  what  these  kind  of  things  turn 
to.” 

“Please  don’t  lose  njny  time  fetching 
the  doctor,”  replied  Railsford,  pouring 
some  water  into  a  tumbler  and  moisten¬ 
ing  the  patient’s  lijrs. 

Branscombe  opened  his  eyes  and 
clutched  greedily  at  the  tumbler.  But 
his  throat  was  too  sore  to  allow  him  to 
drain  it,  and  lie  gave  it  back  with  a 
moan.  Then  he  dosed  ofl'  fitfully  and 
recommenced  his  tossing. 

“  Where  are  they  all  ?  ”  he  asked,  again 
opening  his  eyes. 

He  scarcely  seemed  to  take  in  who 
Railsford  was. 

“  They  went  by  the  10  o’clock  train,” 
said  Railsford. 

“  Why  didn’t  they  call  me  ?  Where’s 
01ipstone  1  ” 

“  You  weren’t  very  well.  You  had 
better  lie  quiet  a  little,”  said  Railsford. 

The  invalid  made  no  attempt  to  get 
up,  but  lay  back  on  his  pillow  and 
moaned. 

“  Open  the  window,”  said  he,  “  the 
room  s  so  hot.” 

Railsford  made  believe  to  obey  him, 
and  waited  anxiously  for  the  doctor. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  would  never  arrive. 

It  was  a  strange  position  for  the 
Master  of  the  Shell,  here  at  the  bedside 
of  the  captain  of  his  rival’s  house,  the 
only  occupant  with  him  of  the  great 
deserted  school.  He  had  reckoned  on 
spending  a  very  different  day.  He  was 
to  have  seen  Daisy  once  more  that  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  foolish  young  couple  had 
been  actually  counting  the  minutes  till 
the  happy  meeting  came  round.  By  this 
time  he  would  have  been  in  the  train 
whizzing  towards  her,  with  all  the 
troubles  of  the  term  behind  him,  and  all 
the  solaces  of  the  vacation  ahead. 

To-morrow,  moreover,  was  the  day  of 
the  University  Boat  Race,  and  he,  an 
old  “  Blue,”  had  in  his  pocket  at  that 
moment  a  ticket  for  the  steamer  which 
was  to  follow  the  race.  He  was  to  have 
met  scores  of  friends  and  fought  again 
scores  of  old  battles,  and  to  have  dined 
with  the  crews  in  the  evening  ! 

What  w  as  to  become  of  all  these  plans 
now  ?  He  was  absolutely  a  prisoner  at 
this  poor  fellow’s  bedside.  He  did  not 
know  his  address  at  home,  or  where  to 
send  for  help.  Besides,  even  if  he  could 
discover,  it  would  be  twenty-four  hours 
at  least  befoi'e  he  could  hand  over  his 
charge  into  other  hands. 

These  selfish  regrets,  however,  only 
flashed  through  Railsford’s  mind  to  be 
again  dismissed.  He  was  a  brave  man, 
and  possessed  the  courage  which,  when 
occasion  demands,  can  accept  a  duty 
like  a  man.  After  all,  was  it  not  a 
blessing  his  cab  had  not  come  five 
minutes  earlier  than  it  had  ?  Suppose 
this  poor  sufferer  had  been  left  with  no 
better  guardian  than  the  brusque  Mrs. 
Phillips,  with  her  scruples  about  “  catch¬ 
ing  ”  disorders  ? 

The  doctor’s  trap  rattled  up  to  the 
door  at  last.  He  was  one  of  those  happy 
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sons  of  dEsculapius  who  never  pull  long 
faces,  but  always  say  the  most  alarming 
things  in  the  most  delightful  way. 

“Ah,"  said  he,  hardly  glancing  at  the 
patient,  and  shaking  hands  airily  with 
Railsford,  “  this  is  a  case  of  the  master 
being  kept  in,  and  sending  to  the 
doctor  for  his  exeat,  eh  ?  Sorry  I  can’t 
give  it  to  you  at  present,  my  dear 
fellow  ;  rather  a  bad  case.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  asked  Railsford. 

“  Our  old  friend,  diphtheria  ;  knowing 
young  dog,  to  put  it  off' till  breaking-up 
day.  What  an  upset  for  us  all  if  he’d 
come  out  with  it  yesterday  1  Not 
profitable  from  my  point  of  view,  but  I 
dare  say  the  boys  will  have  it  more 
comfortably  at  home  than  here,  after  all. 
This  must  have  been  coming  on  for 
some  time.  How  long  has  he  been 
feverish  1  ” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  only  found  him 
like  this  half  an  hour  ago,  and  want 
your  advice  what  to  do.” 

The  doctor,  almost  for  the  first  time, 
looked  at  the  restless  invalid  on  the 
bed  and  hummed. 

“  Dr.  Ponsford  has  gone  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  I  hear,”  said  he. 

“  I  really  don’t  know  where  he’s  gone,” 
said  Railsford,  impatiently. 

“  I  wisli  /  could  get  a  holiday.  That’s 
the  worst  of  my  kind  of  doctor — people 
take  ill  so  promiscuously.  As  sure  as  we 
say  we’ll  go  oft- for  a  week,  some  aggra¬ 
vating  patient  spits  blood  and  says,  ‘No, 
you  don’t.’  I  think  you  should  send  for 
tills  lioy’s  mother,  do  you  know.” 

“  I  don't  know  her  address.  Is  he  so 
very  ill,  then  ? ” 

“  Well,  of  the  two,  I  think  you  should 
telegraph  rather  than  write.  It  might 
be  more  satisfaction  to  you  afterwards. 
Have  you  no  way  of  finding  where  he 
lives!  Looked  in  his  pockets!  There 
may  be  a  letter  there.” 

It  was  not  an  occasion  for  standing 
on  ceremony,  and  Railsford,  feeling 
rather  like  a  pick-pocket,  took  down 
the  jacket  from  the  peg  and  searched  it. 
There  was  only  one  letter  in  the  pocket, 
written  in  a  female  hand.  It  was  dated 
“Sunday,”  but  bore  no  address  further 
than  “London,  N.”  on  the  post-mark. 

“  Pity,”  said  the  doctor,  pleasantly. 
“  Of  course  you  have  had  diphtheria 
yourself.” 

“  No.” 

“  H’m.  I  can  hardly  advise  you  to 
leave  him  till  somebody  comes  to  relieve 
guard.  But  it’s  doubtful  whether  he 
will  be  well  in  time  to  nurse  you.  You 
should  send  for  your  own  folk  in  time.” 

If  this  doctor  had  not  been  Railsford’s 
only  support  at  present  he  would  have 
resented  this  professional  flippancy 
more  than  he  did. 

“  I’m  not  afraid,”  said  he.  “  I  shall 
try  to  find  out  where  his  people  live. 
M  eanwhile  would  it  be  well  to  send  a 
trained  nurse  here  ;  or  can  I  manage 
myself  1  ” 

“  Quite  straightforward  work,”  said 
the  doctor,  “  if  you  like  it.  I’ve  known 
cases  no  worse  than  this  finish  up  in 
three  days,  or  turn  the  corner  in  seven. 
You  mustn’t  be  surprised  if  he  gets  a 
good  deal  worse  at  night.  He’s  a  bit 
delirious  already.” 

Then  the  doctor  went  into  a  few' 
details  as  to  the  medicine  and  method 
of  nursing,  and  added, 

“  I  shall  be  round  again  before  night. 


Keep  the  room  well  steamed,  and  try  to 
get  him  to  take  some  nourishment,  even 
if  it  hurts  him.  You  never  know  when 
a  disease  of  this  kind  may  take  a  bad 
turn,  but  it’s  hardly  likely  inside  three 
days.  If  he  does  show  signs  of  sinking, 
give  him  the  brandy.  ’ 

This  was  not  very  cheerful  for  poor 
Railsford,  who  felt  almost  as  bewildered 
after  the  doctor  had  gone  as  he  had 
been  before  he  arrived. 

However,  he- went  over  in  his  mind 
the  few  practical  directions  he  had 
received,  and  resolved  to  do  his  best. 

The  most  important  thing  was 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  address 
of  the  patient’s  parents,  and  sum¬ 
mon  them.  He  approached  the  bed 
in  the  vague  hope  that  Branscombe 
might  be  able  to  help  him.  But  the 
sufferer,  though  he  opened  his  eyes, 
seemed  not  to  know  him,  and  muttered 
to  himself  what  sounded  more  like 
Greek  verse  than  English. 

In  desperation  Railsford  summoned 
Mi-s.  Phillips.  She,  cautious  woman, 
with  a  son  of  her  own,  would  by  no 
means  come  into  the  room,  but  stood 
at  the  door  with  a  handkerchief  to  her 
mouth. 

“  Have  you  any  idea  where  his  home 
is?” 

“  No.  Hasn’t  he  labelled  his  box  ?  ” 

“  He  does  not  seem  to  have  begun  to 
pack  at  all.  Do  you  know  the  Doctor’s 
address  1 ” 

“No,  he  said  no  letters  were  to  be 
forwarded.  You’ll  excuse  me,  M  r.  Rails¬ 
ford,  but  as  you  are  taking  charge,  I 
should  like  to  be  spared  away  an  hour 
or  so.  I  feel  so  upset,  like.  A  bit  of 
fresh  air  would  be  the  very  thing  for 
me.” 

She  was  evidently  in  such  a  panic  on 
her  own  account,  and  so  nervous  of  her 
proximity  even  to  Railsford,  that  he 
saw  it  was  little  use  to  object. 

“You  must  be  back  in  two  hours, 
without  fail,”  said  he ;  “  I  may  want  you 
to  go  for  the  doctor  again.” 

She  went ;  and  Railsford,  as  he 
listened  to  the  clatter  of  her  boots 
across  the  quadrangle,  felt  more  than 
ever  utterly  alone. 

He  set  himself  to  clear  the  room  as 
far  as  possible  of  ail  unnecessary  furni¬ 
ture.  The  poor  fellow’s  things  lay 
about  in  hopeless  confusion.  Evidently 
he  had  had  it  in  his  mind  to  pack  up 
yesterday  ;  but  had  felt  too  ill  to  carry 
out  his  purpose,  and  gone  to  bed  in¬ 
tending  to  finish  in  the  morning. 

Flannels,  running- shoes,  caps,  books, 
linen,  and  papers  lay  scattered  over  the 
room,  and  Railsford,  as  he  gathered 
them  together  and  tried  to  reduce  the 
chaos  to  order,  felt  his  heart  sink  with 
an  undefined  apprehension. 

Yesterday,  perhaps,  this  little  array 
of  goods  and  chattels  meant  much  to 
the  young  master  who  called  them  his. 
To-day,  what  cared  he  as  he  lay  there 
tossing  feverishly  on  his  bed,  muttering 
his  Greek  verses  and  moaning  over  his 
sore  throat,  whose  they  were,  and  who 
touched  them  ?  And  to-morrow — ? 

Railsford  pulled  himself  together  half 
angrily.  A  nice  fellow,  he,  for  a  sick 
nurse  ! 

Suddenly  he  came  upon  a  desk,  with 
the  key  in  the  lock. 

Perhaps  this  might  contain  the 
longed-for  address.  He  opened  it  and 
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glanced  inside.  It  was  empty.  No 
There  was  only  a  paper  there — a  draw¬ 
ing  on  a  oard.  Railsford  took  it  up  and 
glanced  at  it,  half  absent.  As  Iris  eyes 
fell  on  it,  however,  he  started. 

It  was  a  curious  work  of  art ;  a  sketch 
in  pen  and  ink,  rather  cleverly  exe¬ 
cuted,  after  the  model  of  the  old  Greek 
bas-reliefs  shown  in  the  classical  dic¬ 
tionaries.  It  represented  what  first 
appeared  to  be  a  battle  scene,  but  what 
Railsford  on  closer  inspection  perceived 
was  something  very  different. 


out,  but  how  ?  He  knew  the  great 
secret  at  last,  but  by  what  means  1  His 
eyes  turned  to  the  restless  sufferer  on  the 
bed,  and  a  Hush  of  crimson  came  to  his 
face  as  he  realised  that  he  had  no  more 
right  to  that  secret  than  he  had  to  the 
purse  which  lay  on  the  table. 

He  had  opened  the  desk  to  look  for 
an  address  and  nothing  more.  If,  instead 
of  that  address,  he  had  accidentally 
found  somebody  else’s  secret,  what  right 
had  he — a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentle¬ 
man — to  use  it,  even  if  by  doing  so  he 
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The  central  figure  was  a  man,  over 
whose  head  a  sack  had  been  cast,  which 
a  tall  figure  behind  was  binding  with 
cords  round  the  victim’s  neck  and 
shoulders.  On  the  ground,  clutching 
the  captive’s  knees  with  his  arms,  and 
preparing  to  bind  them,  sat  another 
figure,  while  in  the  background  a  third, 
with  one  finger  to  his  lips,  expressive  of 
caution,  pointed  to  an  open  door,  evi-  | 
dently  of  the  dungeon  intended  for  the  | 
prisoner. 

It  was  an  ordinary  subject  for  a  pic-  j 
tui’e  of  this  kind,  and  Railsford  might  I 
have  thought  nothing  of  it  had  not  his 
attention  been  attracted  by  some  words 
inscribed  in  classic  fashion  against  the  ! 
figures  of  the  actors  in  this  little  drama,  j 

Under  the  central  figure  of  the  cap¬ 
tive  he  read  in  Greek  capitals  the  le¬ 
gend  bikepos  ;  over  the  head  of  his  tall 
assailant  was  written  BPAN2K0M02.  The 
person  sitting  and  embracing  the  cap¬ 
tive’s  knees  was  labelled  KAin2T0N02, 
while  the  mysterious  figure  in  the  rear, 
pointing  out  the  dungeon,  bore  the 
name  of  mtntepo2.  Over  the  door 
itself  was  written  bhtboh.  Below  the 
whole  was  written  the  first  line  of  the 
Iliad,  and  in  the  corner,  in  minute  cha¬ 
racters,  were  the  words,  “  S.Branscombe, 
inv.  et  del.” 

Railsford  stared  at  the  strange  work 
of  art  in  blank  amazement.  What  could 
it  mean  ?  At  first  he  was  disposed  to 
smile  at  the  performance  as  a  harm¬ 
less  jest  ,  but  a  moment’s  consideration 
convinced  him  that,  jest  or  not,  he  held 
in  his  hand  the  long-sought  clue  to  the 
Bickers  mystery  which  had  troubled 
the  peace  of  Grandcourt  for  the  last 
term.  Here,  in  the  hand  of  the  chief 
offender  himself,  was  a  pictorial  record 
of  that  grievous  outrage,  and  here, 
denounced  by  himself  in  letters  of  Greek, 
were  the  names  for  which  all  the  school 
had  suffered. 

The  Master  of  the  Shell  seemed  to  be 
in  a  dream.  Branscombe  and  Clipstone, 
the  head  prefects  of  Bickers’s  own  house ! 
and  Munger,  the  ill-conditioned  toady 
of  Railsford’s  ! 

His  first  feeling's  of  excitement  and 
astonishment  were  succeeded  by  others 
of  alarm  and  doubt.  The  murder  was 


could  redress  one  of  the  greatest  griev¬ 
ances  in  Grandcourt  ? 

He  thrust  the  picture  back  into  the 
desk  and  wished  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  he  had  never  seen  it.  Mechanically 
he  finished  tidying  the  room,  and  clear¬ 
ing  away  to  the  adjoining  study  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  superfluous  furniture. 

Then  with  his  own  hands  he  lit  the 
fire  and  carried  out  the  various  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  doctor  as  to  the  steaming  of 
the  air  in  the  room  and  the  preparation 
of  the  nourishment  for  the  invalid. 

Branscombe  woke  once  during  the 
interval  and  asked  hoarsely,  “  What  bell 
was  that  ?” 

Then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
he  said, 

“  All  right,  all  right,  I’ll  get  up  in  a 
second,”  and  relapsed  into  his  restless 
sleep. 

Mrs.  Phillips  did  not  return  till  eight 
o’clock  ;  and  the  doctor  arrived  almost 
at  the  same  time. 

“  Has  he  taken  anything  ?  ”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“  Scarcely  anything,  he  can  hardly 
swallow.” 

“  You’ll  have  a  night  with  him,  I 
fancy.  Keep  the  temperature  of  the 
room  up  to  sixty,  and  see  he  doesn’t 
throw  off  his  clothes.  How  old  is  he— 
eighteen  ? — a  great  overgrown  boy,  six 
feet  one  or  two,  surely.  It  goes  hard 
with  these  long  fellows.  Give  me  your 
short,  thick-set  young  ruffian  for  pulling 
through  a  bout  like  this.  Have  you 
found  out  where  he  lives  ?  ” 

“No,  I  can’t  discover  his  address  any¬ 
where.” 

“  Look  in  his  Sunday  hat.  I  always 
kept  mine  there  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
never  knew  a  boy  who  didn’t.” 

Branscombe,  however,  was  an  excep¬ 
tion. 

“Well,”  said  the  doctor,  “it’s  a  pity. 
A  mother’s  the  proper  person  to  be 
with  him  a  time  like  this.  She’ll  never 
- — What’s  this  ?  ” 

It  was  an  envelope  slipped  behind 
the  bookcase,  containing  a  bill  from 
Splicer,  the  London  cricket-bat-maker, 
dated  a  year  ago.  At  the  foot  the 
tradesman  had  written,  “  Hon.  sir,  sorry 
we  could  not  get  bat  in  time  to  send 


home,  so  forward  to  you  direct  tc 
Grandcourt  School,  by  rail.” 

“  There  we  are,”  said  the  doctor,  put¬ 
ting  the  document  in  his  pocket. 
“  This  ought  to  bring  mamma  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  telegraph  office  is 
shut  now  ,  but  well  wake  Mr.  Splicer, 
up  early,  and  have  mamma  under  weigh 
by  midday  Good  night,  Railsford — 
keep  the  pot  boiling,  my  good  fellow — 
I’ll  look  round  early  ” 

He  was  gone,  and  Railsford  with 
sinking  heart  set  himself  to  the  task 
before  him. 

He  long  remembered  that  night.  It 
seemed  at  first  as  if  the  doctor’s  gloomy 
predictions  were  to  be  falsified,  for 
Branscombe  continued  long  in  a  half 
slumber ;  and  even  appeared  to  be 
more  tranquil  than  he  had  been  during 
the  afternoon. 

Railsford  sat  near  the  fire  and  watched 
him  ;  and  for  two  hours  the  stillness  of 
the  room  was  only  broken  by  the  lively 
ticking  of  the  little  clock  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece,  and  the  laboured  breathing  of 
the  sufferer. 

What  did  not  the  watcher  think 
about  as  he  sat  there  ?  Of  the  long- 
disappointing  term,  with  its  few  re¬ 
lieving  successes ;  of  the  chequered 
prospects  of  the  term  to  come ;  of  his 
boys,  of  the  little  he  had  done  for  them 
and  the  much  he  had  not  done.  He 
thought  of  Mr.  Bickers,  and  the  hope¬ 
less  breach  which  existed  between  his 
colleague  and  himself.  Then  Brans- 
combe’s  drawing  recurred  to  his  mind. 
He  was  tempted  to  go  to  the  desk  and 
look  at  it  again,  but  he  scouted  the  idea 
indignantly,  and  turned  his  thoughts 
desperately  in  another  direction. 

He  thought  of  Daisy.  He  had  hoped 
to  have  seen  her  before  now.  Arthur  was 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just  under  his 
own  roof-tree  at  this  moment.  He 
wished  he  could  understand  Arthur 
properly.  He  was  a  mysterious  "boy  ; 
witness  the  dark  hints  he  was  always 
throwing  out  about — could  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  Arthur  was  in  the  secret  which 
lay  in  that  desk  ? 

Again !  Once  more  he  Hung  his 
thoughts  elsewhere.  The  boatrace  to¬ 
morrow.  How  he  had  looked  forward  to 
seeing  it,  to  watching  the  swing  of  the 
light-blue  oars,  and  hearing  that  familiar 
roar  on  the  river’s  banks.  What  a  lot  of 
old  college  chums  would  be  there.  Could 
it  be  three  years  since  he  was  atGeorge’s, 
in  a  room  not  much  bigger  than  this, 
making  himself  cosy  with  half  a  dozen 
friends  after  a  hard  grind  at  the  books  ? 
He  could  almost  hear  their  voices  now. 
How  soothing  they  sounded.  He  would 
let  them  talk  while  he  listened  and — 

He  was  nearly  asleep  when  a  cry 
from  the  bed  suddenly  roused  him. 

“  Clip  !  ”  called  the  invalid. 

Railsford  went  to  his  side  and  quietly 
replaced  the  covering  which  had  been 
tossed  aside. 

“Clip!  look  alive — he’s  coming  — 
don’t  say  a  word,  hang  on  to  his  legs, 
you  know — Eh  jnin  tempus  erat — Mun¬ 
ger,  you  cad,  why  don't  you  come  ? 
Italiam  fato  frrofugus.  Ha  !  got  you, 
my  man.  Shove  him  in,  quick  !  Strike 
a  light,  do  you  hear ?  here  they  come. 
What  are  you  doing,  Clip? — turn  him 
face  up.  That’s  for  blackguarding  me 
before  the  whole  house  !  Clip  put  me 
up  to  it.  Don’t  cut  and  leave  me  in  the 


lurch,  I  say.  You’re  locking  me  in  the 
boot-box  ! — let  me  out — I’m  in  for  the 
mile,  you  know.  Who’s  got  my  slices. 
Pastor  cum  t.raheret  per  freta  navibus. 
Well  run,  sir  !  He’s  giving  out  !  I  say, 
I  say.  I  can’t  keep  it  up.  I  must  stop. 
Clip,  you  put  me  up  to  it,  old  man.  It’ll 
never  come  out — never — never.  He 
thinks  it  was  Kailsford,  ho,  ho  !  I’ll 
never  do  such  a  thing  again.  Come 
along — sharp — coast ’s  clear  ! ” 

Then  he  began  to  conjugate  a  Greek 
verb,  sometimes  shouting  the  words 
and  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  sometimes 
half  whimpering  them  as  Railsford 
gently  laid  him  back  on  the  pillow. 

There  was  not  much  fear  of  Railsford 
dropping  asleep  again  after  this.  The 
sick  lad  scarcely  ceased  his  wild  talk  all 
the  night  through. 

Now  he  was  going  over  again  in  de¬ 
tail  that  dark  night’s  work  in  the  boot- 
box  ;  now  he  was  construing  Homer  to 
the  Doctor  ;  now  he  was  being  run 
down  in  the  mile  race  ;  now  he  was 
singing  one  of  his  old  child’s  hymns  ; 
now  he  was  laughing  over  the  downfall 
of  Mr.  Bickers  ;  now  he  was  making 
a  speech  at  the  debating  society.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  listener  to  follow 
all  his  wild  incoherent  talk,  it  was  all  so 
mixed  up  and  jumbled.  But  if  Rails- 
ford  harboured  any  doubts  as  to  the 
correctness  of  his  surmise  about  the 
picture,  the  circumstantial  details  of 
the  outrage  repeated  over  and  over  in 
the  boy’s  wild  ravings  effectually  dis¬ 
pelled  them. 

He  knew  now  the  whole  of  the 
wretched  story  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  proud  boy’s  resentment  at  the 
insult  he  had  received  in  the  presence 
of  his  house,  the  angry  passions  which 
had  urged  him  to  the  act  of  revenge, 
the  cowardly  precautions  suggested  by 
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his  confederate  to  escape  detection,  and 
the  terrors  and  remorse  following  the 
execution  of  their  deep-laid  scheme. 

Yet  if  the  listener  had  no  right  to  the 
secret  locked  up  in  the  desk,  still  less 
had  he  the  right  to  profit  by  these  sad 
delirious  confessions. 

Towards  morning  the  poor  exhausted 
sufferer,  who  during  the  night  had 
scarcely  remained  a  moment  motionless, 
or  abated  a  minute  in  his  wild  wander¬ 
ing  talk,  sunk  back  on  his  pillow  and 
closed  his  eyes  like  one  in  whom  the 
flame  of  life  had  sunk  almost  to  the 
socket. 

Railsford  viewed  the  change  with  the 
utmost  alarm,  and  hastened  to  give  the 
restoratives  prescribed  by  the  doctor  in 
case  of  a  collapse.  But  the  boy  ap¬ 
parently  had  run  through  his  strength 
and  lacked  even  the  power  to  swallow. 

For  two  terrible  hours  it  seemed  to 
Railsford  as  if  the  young  life  were  slip¬ 
ping  through  his  hands  ;  and  he  scarcely 
knew  at  one  time  if  the  prayer  he  sent 
up  would  reach  its  destination  before 
the  soul  of  him  on  whose  behalf  it 
rose. 

But  soon  after  the  school  clock  had 
tolled  eight,  and  when  the  clear  spring 
sun  rising  above  the  chapel  tower  sent 
its  rays  cheerily  into  the  sick  chamber, 
the  breathing  became  smoother  and 
more  regular,  and  the  hand  on  which 
that  of  Railsford  rested  grew  moist. 

The  doctor  arrived  an  hour  later  and 
smiled  approvingly  as  he  glanced  at  the 
patient. 

“  He’s  going  to  behave  himself  after 
all,”  said  he.  “  You’ll  find  he  will  wake 
up  in  an  hour  or  two  with  an  appetite. 
Give  him  an  egg  beaten  up  in  milk,  with 
a  spoonful  of  brandy.” 

“  What  about  his  parents  1  ”  asked 
Railsford. 


“  They  will  be  here  by  the  4  o’clock 
Wain.  What  about  your  breakfast  1 
you’ve  had  nothing  since  midday  yester¬ 
day  ;  and  if  you’re  going  to  have  your 
turn  at  that  sort  of  thing,”  added  he, 
pointing  to  the  bed,  “  you’d  better  get 
yourself  into  good  trim  first.  Get  Mrs. 
Phillips  to  cook  you  a  steak,  and  put 
yourself  outside  it.  You  can  leave  him 
safely  for  twenty  minutes  ©r  so.” 

Branscombe  slept  steadily  and  quietly 
through  the  forenoon,  and  then  woke, 
clear  in  mind,  and,  as  the  doctor  had 
anticipated,  with  an  appetite. 

He  swallowed  the  meal  prepared  for 
him  with  considerably  less  pain  than 
yesterday,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
recognised  his  nurse. 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  he;  “have  I 
been  seedy  long  1  ” 

“  You  were  rather  poorly  yesterday, 
old  fellow,”  said  Railsford,  “  and  you 
must  keep  very  quiet  now,  and  not 
talk.” 

The  patient  evinced  no  desire  to  dis¬ 
obey  either  of  these  injunctions,  and 
composed  himself  once  more  to  sleep. 

Before  he  awoke,  a  cab  had  driven 
into  the  courtyard  and  set  down  three 
passengers.  Two  of  them  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Branscombe,  the  third  was  a 
trained  nurse  from  London. 

As  they  appeared  on  the  scene,  joined 
almost  immediately  by  the  doctor, 
Railsford  quietly  slipped  away  from 
the  room  and  signalled  to  the  cabman 
to  stop  and  pick  him  up. 

Five  minutes  later,  he  and  his  port¬ 
manteau  were  bowling  towards  the 
station,  a  day  late  for  the  boatrace. 

But  in  other  respects  Mark  Railsford 
was  a  happy  man,  and  a  better  one  for 
his  night’s  vigil  in  the  Yalley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  STORY  OF  ALL  FOOLS’  BAY. 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  Hutchinson,  Author  of  “  Back  to  Life,”  etc.,  etc. 


and  settled  himself  to  sleep.  It  was  All 
Fools’  Eve. 

We  each  went  to  lied  and  to  sleep  fully 
determined  “to  remember  what  day  it 
was  ”  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

My  eyes  opened  bright  and  early.  The 
air  was  cold  ;  and,  drawing  the  blanket 
close  up  to  my  chin,  I  lay  thinking  how  I 
might  play  a  trick  on  my  brother.  He  still 


I  slept  soundly,  and  I  knew7  that  on  waking 
\  he  would  be  very  sleepy  indeed.  Then, 
thought  I,  will  be  my  chance.  But  how  to 
j  catch  him,  that  was  the  question. 

We  boys  were  very  conscientious  about 
1  our  way  of  putting  things  on  All  Fools’ 
!  Day.  Our  code  of  honour  permitted  us, 
for  example,  to  point  excitedly  into  the 
sky  and  shout,  “Hi,  boys!  look  at  the 
flock  of  wild  geese  !  ”  but  forbade  our  say¬ 
ing,  “  There  is  a  flock  of  wild  geese.”  A 
boy  who  had  a  talent  for  it  might  stop  sud¬ 
denly,  listen  intently,  and,  running  to  the 
(  nearest  corner,  double  himself  up  in  an  agony 
!  of  laughter  overanimaginary  dog-fight,  until 
!  all  the  boys  in  the  neighbourhood  came 
running  breathless  to  see  what  all  the  fun 
|  was  about ;  but,  if  he  did  not  call  out,  say, 
“  Boys,  here’s  a  dog-fight  !  ”  they  were  not 
at  liberty  to  impeach  his  honour. 

How  could  1  catch  my  sleepy  brother 
in  such  a  way  that  he  should  not  wriggle 
out  of  the  trap  and  leave  me  with  my  own 
foot  in  it  ? 

I  looked  about  the  room.  My  eye  fell 
upon  an  object  that  suggested  an  answer. 
Instantly  an  idea  struck  me — so  queerly, 
too,  that  I  laughed  aloud  and  almost  put 
an  end  to  the  fun  by  waking  my  brother 
prematurely.  But  that  you  may  get  my 
idea  clearly,  I  must  briefly  describe  our 
bedroom. 

Father  had  been  lost  at  sea.  I  can  just 
remember  the  day  long  ago  when  the  sad 


news  came.  Mother’s  cry  of  anguish  is 
ringing  in  my  ears  yet.  We  lived  in  a 
straggling  country  village  near  the  sea,  in 
j  an  old  house,  where  mother  hung  out  a 
sign  which  read  ‘  ‘  Dressmaking  Done  Here,  ” 
and  took  in  serving.  Bless  that  dear 
mother  !  Long  and  patiently  did  her  sweet 
hands  toil  for  us. 

At  that  time  rve  were  very  poor.  Our 
bedroom,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  was 
not  luxurious.  It  was  simply  the  “  up- 
j  stairs  ”  of  the  old  house,  reached  by  a  nar¬ 
row,  dark  stairway,  with  a  door  at  the 
bottom.  The  floor  was  rough  and  bare. 
It  knew  no  other  carpet  than  a  rag  mat  by 
the  bedside.  The  walls  were  guiltless  of 
laths  and  plaster.  Our  only  ceiling  was 
the  roof.  But  it  was  frescoed  in  real  'water- 
colours  —  curious  rain-outlines  of  queer 
figures  ornamented  the  pine  boards.  The 
rafters  came  down  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  floor,  and  just  in  this  space  stood  our 
bed. 

,  How  I  used  to  love  of  a  rainy  night  to 
wake  up  from  a  sound  sleep  anil  listen  to 
the  growling  of  the  savage  sea  wind  in  the 
grim  old  chimney — the  knot-holes  iu  the 
board  walls  whistling  shrill  tunes  in  con¬ 
cert — and  to  the  quick  patter  of  the  rain 
!  upon  the  shingles.  As  the  storm  increased, 
the  noise  of  the  wind  would  become  quite 
blotted  out  by  the  furious  rush  of  rain¬ 
drops.  It  was  like  sleeping  in  a  great 
drum  ! 
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The  walls  of  our  chamber  were  orna 
merited,  too  ;  finely,  I  used  to  think. 
Everywhere  between  the  great  hewn  beams 
they  were  studded  with  the  intruding  ends 
of  nails  used  in  fastening  on  the  pine 
shingles  without.  These  nail  ends  had 
forced  up  little  chips  of  white  pine  board — 
“slivers,”  we  used  !o  call  them — and  these 
transformed  our  room  into  a  veritable  star 
chamber. 

A  huge  brick  chimney,  stained  with 
sooty  water-courses,  came  up  through  the 
floor  and  poked  its  head  a  yard  or  more 
through  the  roof  above,  as  we  boys  knew 
from  outside  observations  in  snowball  time. 
Now  and  then,  like  some  boys,  this  chim¬ 
ney  got  in  a  bad  way,  and  smoked. 

A  few  feet  from  it,  through  another  hole  in 
the  floor,  came  up  a  rusty  stove-pipe  of  sheet 
iron.  This  was  the  pipe  of  the  kitchen 
stove,  and  a  dear  old  pipe  it  was  to  us  with  its 
cheery  warmth.  When  a  brisk  wood  fire 
had  been  lighted  in  the  stove  below  of  a 
cold  winter’s  morning,  the  elbow  in  our 
room  would  grow  red  and  seem  fairly  to 
dance  with  delight. 

This  pipe  formed  the  nearest  means  of 
communication  between  the  “chamber” 
and  “downstairs.”  Up  it  came,  each 
morning,  our  call  to  breakfast  —  a  rapid 
series  of  taps  upon  the  pipe  with  a  bit  of 
stove  wood. 

Under  the  slope  of  the  roof  opposite  our 
bed  was  the  black  mouth  of  the  staircase, 
and  just  on  the  edge  of  this  was  the 
object  with  which  I  determined  to  fool  my 
brother. 

The  poor  people  of  that  seaside  region 
ate  much  salted  fish.  Our  house,  in  common 
with  all  the  poorer  houses  of  the  village, 
had  its  “  fish- barrel,”  which,  like  the  family 
“  flour-barrel,”  did  duty  for  years,  and  was 
often  an  heirloom. 

To  economise  space  this  barrel  was  placed 
in  the  roomy  chamber.  Its  contents  were, 
of  course,  of  two  kinds — fish  and  pickle. 
The  pickle  was  not  removed  oftener  than 
once  a  year.  The  fish  was  required  almost 
every  day.  To  prevent  the  fish  floating 
upon  the  brine  and  “  rusting,”  mother  had 
placed  upon  them  a  smooth  stone  of 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  loaf  of  home¬ 
made  bread. 

On  the  day  previous,  the  barrel,  emptied 
by  the  long  winter's  demands,  had  been 
taken  downstairs  to  be  cleaned.  The 
“  fish-stone  ”  lay  upon  the  floor,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  stair-way.  From  long  duty  it 
had  become  coated  with  a  thick  deposit  of 
salt  and  rust.  In  the  dim  light  of  the 
chamber  the  stone  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  a  loaf  of  bread.  That  was  why  I 
laughed. 

Just  at  that  moment  mother  called  us  to 
breakfast  by  a  brisk  tattoo  on  the  glowing 
stove-pipe.  Nudging  my  brother  smartly, 
I  cried,  “  Will,  Will  !  get  up;  breakfast’s 
ready.  ” 

He  muttered  sleepily,  and  half  opened 
his  eyes. 

“  Breakfast ’s  ready,”  I  repeated. 

“  Is  it  ?  I’m  glad,  for  I'm  awfully  hun¬ 
gry,  Jack.” 

“  Make  haste,  then — porridge  'll  be  cold. 
Besides,  mother  said  we  might  go  and  plav 
with  the  Smith  boys  the  day  after  All 
Fools’,  you  know ;  and  it’s  a  lovely  morn¬ 
ing,”  said  I,  with  more  regard  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  my  trick  than  to  the  truth,  as  I 
jumped  out  and  began  to  dress  hastily. 

Brother  Will  sat  up  in  bed  and  looked 
at  me  with  both  eyes  wide  open.  “Why, 
ain’t  this  April  Fools’  Day  ?”  he  asked,  in¬ 
credulously. 

“  Guess  you’re  asleep  yet,  ain’t  you  ?  ” 
I  replied,  contemptuously,  as,  half  ashamed 
of  my  deceit,  I  stooped  to  pull  on  my  stock¬ 
ing.  “Be  quick,  Will;  there’s  mother 
rapping  again.” 

Fie  began  to  dress,  muttering  to  himself 
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as  he  did  so,  “  Thought  this  was  All  Fools’. 
But  p’r’aps  ’tisn’t.”  Then  to  me,  “I  say, 
Jack,  I’m  awfully  hungry.” 

I  had  been  waiting  for  this.  “  So'm  I,” 
I  replied,  “Hullo,  Will,  what's  that?” 
pointing  to  the  “  fish-stone  ;  ”  “seems  like 
a.  loaf  of  bread.  Go  and  see,  do.” 

He  looked  hard  at  the  stone  for  a  moment 
and  then  suspiciously  at  me.  “  Is  it  bread, 
J ack  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Looks  like  it  might  be,”  I  replied  ; 
then,  as  he  approached  the  stone,  “  S’pose 
you  bite  it '?  ”  I  suggested. 

He  looked  at  the  object  a  moment  with¬ 
out  touching  it.  Then  with  a  sniff'  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  my  ignorance  he  replied,  “Hu  ! 
that’s  not  bread.  How’d  bread  come  here, 
I’d  like  to  know  ?  ” 

“Oh,”  I  insinuated,  “p’r’aps  mother 
put  it  there  so  the  cat  shouldn’t  get  it.” 

He  went  down  the  stairs  four  steps.  The 
stone  was  now  just  on  a  level  with  his  fat 
chin  ;  by  bending  his  head  he  could  touch 
it.  I  was  breathless.  He  stopped  anil 
said, 

“I  declare,  Jack,  it  docs  look  like 
bread.” 

“  It  does.  Bite  it.  Will,  and  see.” 

He  bent  his  head  forward,  opened  his 
mouth,  shut  it  again  with  a  quick  suspicious 
glance  at  me,  opened  it  again,  leaned  for¬ 
ward,  and  bit  the  stone  ! 

Oh,  the  face  he  made  !  How  he  sputtered 
and  spat  ! 

Only  waiting  to  cry,  “  April  Fool  ! 
Wasn’t  it  good  !  ”  I  threw  myself  upon  the 
bed  and  buried  myself  in  the  clothes.  For 
once,  at  least,  1  richly  deserved  the  assault 
which  usually  followed  successful  tricks 
upon  my  brother. 

A  moment  later  I  heard  a  dull  thud  and  a 
sharp  cry  of  agony. 

In  turning  away  from  the  stone,  Will 
had  accidentally  touched  it.  The  stone 
moved,  hesitated,  wobbled  over  upon  its 
side,  over  the  edge  of  the  staircase,  and  fell 
heavily  upon  his  shoeless  foot. 

That  trick  of  mine  lamed  my  poor  brother 
for  life.  My  grief  could  not  undo  the 
injury.  But  I  never  again  indulged  in  the 
foolish  practice  of  April  Fooling. 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(TENTH  SERIES.) 


I.— Writing  Competition. 

IT  will  be  found,  by  reference  to  page  42 
of  the  current  volume,  that  in  an¬ 
nouncing  this  subject  for  competition  we 
wrote : — 

As  a  really  good  legible  handwriting  is  becoming 
increasingly  appreciated,  especially  in  commercial 
life,  and  is  not  always  taught  and  recognised  as  it 
ought  to  be  at  our  public  schools,  we  have  decided 
to  make  our  first  competition  in  this  series,  as  in 
our  seventh,  one  calculated  to  test  the  skill  of  our 
readers  in  this  direction.  We  do  not  limit  the  style 
of  writing  to  any  one  class,  whether  the  commercial, 
the  corresponding,  or  the  legal. 

We  offer,  then,  Three  Prizes,  of  One  Guinea 
each,  for  the  best  copy,  in  plain  handwriting,  of  the 
23rd  Psalm.  Authorised  Bible  Version.  Competitors 
will  be  taken  in  three  classes — the  Junior  Division, 
embracing  all  ages  up  to  14  ;  the  Middle  Division,  all 
ages  from  14  to  18 ;  and  the  Senior,  all  ages  from  18 
to  24. 

li  e  are  happy  to  lie  aide  to  report  that 
2,078  competitors  sent  in,  apportioned  thus 
— England,  1,998;  Scotland,  194;  Ireland, 
76  ;  Wales,  42  ;  Cape  Town,  3  ;  Canada, 
14;  France,  0;  Jamaica,  1  ;  Morocco,  1  ; 
Isle  of  Man,  2  ;  Jersey,  4  ;  Guernsey,  3  ; 
Barbados,  4  ;  Trinidad,  2  ;  Tasmania,  1  ; 
Germany,  4  ;  India,  9  ;  Holland,  1  ;  New 
Brunswick,  1. 


Of  this  total  number,  fourteen  of  the 
competitors  were  disqualified  -twelve  by 
sending  in  their  papers  without  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  their  age  or  class  ;  and  two  by  neg¬ 
lecting  to  write  out  the  prescribed  subject 
— one  of  them  sending  instead  Job  xxiii.. 
and  the  other  Psalm  iii. 

Many  of  the  accompanying  letters  men 
tinned  facts  alike  of  pleasant  and  mournful 
interest.  For  instance,  one  lad  states  :  “1 
have  had  to  stand  to  write  the  Psalm.  1 
am  a  cripple,  and  am  fastened  to  a  splint, 
so  that  I  can’t  bend  my  body  or  the  injured 
leg.  I’ve  been  five  months  in  hospital, 
where  I  underwent  four  operations.  I  was 
so  weak  when  I  came  out  that  I  could 
hardly  lift  a  dinner-plate  off  the  table,  and 
I  can't  sit  on  a  chair  because  of  the  splint. 
When  I’d  written  the  first  verse  I  had  a 
good  mind  to  give  it  up,  my  hack  ached  so, 
but  I  managed  bit  by  bit,”  Bravo,  brave 
young  friend  !  May  the  comfort  and 
strength  of  the  glorious  words  of  David, 
upon  which  so  many  throughout  the  ages 
have  drawn  in  moments  of  trial  and  dan¬ 
ger,  be  yours  to  enjoy  in  hours  of  weakness 
and  depression  !  The  father  of  another  lad 
writes  from  New  Brunswick  to  certify  that 
the  writing  was  the  unaided  work  of  his 
boy,  aged  twelve  last  May.  He  adds  :  “  1 
wish  also  to  say  that,  from  delicate  health 
and  defective  vision,  he  lias  not  been  sent 
to  school,  or  educated  as  other  boys,  but, 
by  medical  advice,  has  rather  been  kept, 
from  learning.  Until  be  saw  your  notice 
of  the  competition  be  was  unable  to  write 
intelligently  ;  but  lie  immediately  set  to 
work  of  bis  own  notion,  rather  against  than 
with  any  encouragement  on  our  part,  and 
in  the  face  of  many  and  often-repeated 
failures,  struggled  on  by  himself  until  the 
accompanying  is  the  result,  .  .  .  We  have, 
therefore,  to  thank  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper 
t  hat  our  little  boy  is  able  to  write  at  all — and 
this  we  most  heartily  do.”  Then  a  competi¬ 
tor  resident  at  Mogadar  remarks :  “Perhaps 
you  will  be  surprised  to  receive  this  from 
the  interior  of  Africa;  but  no,  I  doubt 
whether  your  valuable  B.  O.  P.  is  unknown 
anywhere  now.  I  have  it  sent  regularly  to 
me  from  England,  and  need  not  assure  you 
how  I  enjoy  it,  or  how  it  is  appreciated  by 
all  my  friends  here.”  But  space  will  not 
allow  of  our  even  referring  to  a  tithe  of  the 
interesting  letters  received. 

We  will  take  the  Senior  Division  first. 
This  included  a  total  of  339  copies  sub 
mitted  to  us,  made  up  thus:  For  England, 
285;  Scotland,  22;  Ireland,  12;  Wales,  8; 
Cape  Town,  2  ;  Canada,  2  ;  France,  3  ; 
Jamaica,  1  :  Morocco,  I  ;  Isle  of  Man,  1  ; 
Jersey,  1  ;  Guernsey,  1. 


Our  Award  is  as  follows  : — 

Senior  Division  (ages  18  to  24). 

Prize— One  Guinea. 

Henry  Blakemore  (aged  23),  15,  Lichfield  Street, 
Bilston,  Staffordshire. 

certificates. 

[The  names  are  arranged  approximately  in  order  of 
merit.  J 

Arthur  Andrew  Melville,  27,  Tillingliam  Street, 
Birmingham. 

J.  D.  Mayson,  49,  Mayfield  Road,  Barking  Road, 
Plaistow. 

Charles  Henry  Classon,  2,  Mornington  Terrace, 
Union  Road,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 

Arthur  George  Leighton,  Rosemonnt,  Blenheim 
Road,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  Woodborough  Road,  Not¬ 
tingham. 

Henry  John  Nott,  High  Street,  Batheaston. 

James  Robert  Arrowsmith,  7,  Chestnut  Street, 
Darlington. 

William  Frederic  Diggoiiy,  Wilton  Lodge,  The 
Wergs,  Tettenhall. 

Imre  Shweiger,  20,  Girdler's  Road,  w. 


Walter  Gi  v  Miles.  Crome  Lodge  Birdhurst  Road 
■South  Croydon 

y  W.  Shirley  Gordon,  1,  .Stile  Villas,  Wellesley 
Road,  Gunnerstiury,  w 

William  Norris  Midgley,  Winslow.  Rucks. 

Alfred  Newell  Lane,  23,  Elam  street,  Camber¬ 
well,  S.E. 

William  IIenrv  Fjsatheestoxe,  S,  CourtLope 
Villas,  Wimbledon,  s.w. 

Mary  Edith  Dungey,  Mount  Hawke  Vicarage, 
Scorrier,  Cornwall. 

Vivian  E.  F.  Morgan,  17(1,  Dovercourt  Road, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Ski'Timvs  Connard,  125,  Hampton  Road,  Southport. 

Thomas  Elvyn  Kershaw,  49,  Sheriff  Street,  Roch¬ 
dale. 

Ellis  Keyser  Vates,  Phoenix  Chambers  Exchange, 
Liverpool. 

Benjamin  U.  MacKeleken,  13,  Baggally  Street, 
I’.IU'dett  Road,  Bo>v,  E. 

John  Airman,  Dim's  Castle,  Duns,  X.B. 

George  E.  Wilson,  SO,  Lower  Sloane  Street,  s.w. 

Edith  Ashley  Warner,  13,  BTessington  Road,  Lee, 
S.E. 

Richard  H.  Britton,  37,  St.  John  Street,  Lord 
Mayor's  Walk,  Fork. 

Leon  C'orcos,  Mogador,  Morocco. 

Charles  Filler,  New  Square,  Chesterfield. 

James  H.  Luxmore,  Fore  Street,  Beeralston,  Ro- 
horough,  R.S.O.,  Devon. 

George  Johnson.  7,  Church  Street,  Backworth,  near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

John  H.  B.  Rowlatt,  5,  Alma  Terrace,  Rosebank 
Road,  Hanwell,  w. 

Arthur  Ohii’I’S,  11,  Frogmoor  Gardens,  High  Wy¬ 
combe. 

Christo rhkr  William  Echte,  5,  Miller's  Lane, 
Byker,  Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

Sarah  Samuel,  Cranbrook  Road  Board  School, 
Bethnal  Green,  E. 

William  Foster,  5,  Silver  Hall  Place,  Isieworth. 

Henrietta  Harrer  Martin,  Carron  Hall,  Pear 
Tree  Grove  P.  O.,  Jamaica,  West  Indies. 

Robert  Summon  Glover,  Bank  of  Scotland,  Gate- 
house -on-Fleet. 

Edward  Hastings  Smith,  1,  Suffolk  A’illas,  Arra- 
eon  Road,  Twickenham. 

John  Thomas  Dickinson,  Jun.,  76,  Lincoln  Road 
East,  Peterborough,  Northauts. 

Alice  M.  Lott,  181,  Church  Road,  Islington. 

John  S.  Vahley,  41,  Regent  Street,  Bacup. 

Thomas  Wilkinson,  Liversedge,  Yorkshire. 

Katie  Quick,  S6.  Redland  Road,  Bristol. 

Emma  Gertrude  Herbert,  95,  Peascod  Street, 
Windsor. 

Alfred  Evans,  23,  Spring  Street,  Brighton. 

George  William  Reeves,  47,  Bell  Street,  Henley- 
on-Thames. 

John  Edward  Kershaw,  10,  Gresley  Road,  Horn¬ 
sey  Lane,  n. 

John  Greig,  Douglasfield,  by  Dundee.  Scotland. 

Alice  Eva  Devonshire,  34,  Mallinson  Road, 

Wandsworth,  s.W. 

Frederick  Wynn  Hellings,  Cemetery  Lodge,  Ips¬ 
wich. 

n.  W.  Davies,  0,  Frederick  Street,  Llanelly. 

H.  Algar,  Heybridge,  near  Maldon. 

Montague  Donald  Seaton,  Chasetown  Vicarage, 
near  Walsall. 

William  Alexander  Greig,  Randall's  Park, 
Leatherliead,  liurrev. 

Egbert  Milton  Williams,  31,  Royal  Road,  Ken- 
nington,  S.E 

William  Bryce,  9,  Christchurch  Road,  Hampstead, 
N.W. 

Griffith  Caradog  Rees,  98,  Westbourne  Road, 
Birkenhead. 

George  Peskett,  Leiston,  Suffolk. ' 

A.  W.  G.  D.  ilcKlI.LIGlN,  Inverkeithing,  Banffshire, 

X.B. 

George  Charles  Newby,  1,  Ellison  Villas,  Barnes, 

s.  w. 

ALEXANDER  MCKNIGHT,  Bridge  End,  Dalmellington, 
Ayrshire. 

Maurice  Charles,  S7,  Cromwell  Road,  Peter¬ 
borough. 

Lilian  Watts,  8,  Flora  Street,  King  Richard's  Road, 
Leicester. 

William  WOODMAN  Davy,  25,  Friar's  Walk,  Lewes, 
Sussex. 

Ernest  F.  Vowi.es,  GO,  York  Road,  Montpelier, 
Bristol. 

William  J.  Smith,  20,  Victoria  Dwellings,  Clerken- 
well  Road,  E.c. 

C.  P.  Wilkes,  10.  Edward  Street,  Hampstead  Road. 
N.W. 

James  Walter  Blackmoiie,  l.  Market  Street, 
Devonport. 

Thomas  Ogdfn,  2,  Foss  Bridge,  York. 

George  Gameson,  28,  Margaret  street,  Beverley 
Koad,  Hull. 
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|  Arthur  S.  Richardson,  Caldwell,  near  South 
Shields. 

John  Edward  Reid,  School  House,  Long  Stowe, 
Cambs. 

Minnie  E.  Cooke,  67,  Chester  Road  Kidderminster. 

William  Sutton  Tansi.ey,  25,  Holland  Road,  Hove, 
Brighton 

James  Stewart,  18,  William  Street,  Greenhead, 
Glasgow. 

William  Allen  Broadhead,  207,  High  Street, 
Camden  Town. 

Alfred  Stanley  Haii.e,  81  Crofton  Road,  Camber¬ 
well. 

William  Sudden,  9,  Celtic  Street,  Princes  Road, 
Liverpool. 

John  William  Kent  Verren,  31,  The  Avenue, 
Minehead,  Somersetshire. 

Charles  T.  Edwards,  2,  Graham  Place,  Dundee. 

William  E.  Schiele,  Highfteld,  Sale. 

Percy  Trott,  27,  Worsley  Road,  Cannliall  Road, 
Leytonstone,  E. 

John  Howitson  Wiggett,  19,  Adderley  Street,  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa. 

Ernest  Gilbert  Bick,  149,  Grove  Road,  Bow,  n. 

John  Fowler,  Longslow  Road,  Market  Drayton, 
Salop. 

David  William  Sluter,  Birmingham  Sireet,  Hales 
Owen,  Worcestershire. 

Edward  James  Davies,  35,  Gladstone  Street,  St. 
George’s  Road,  Southwark. 

Ewart  G.  West,  Lyndencote,  Lillington  Road, 
Leamington. 

Henry  Edwards,  Southsea,  near  Wrexham,  North 
Wales. 

William  John  White,  30,  Eland  Road,  Lavender 
Hill,  s.w. 

Henry  Ernest  Bryning,  68,  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Road,  Norwich. 

Arthur  C.  Hobbs,  26.  Harriet  Street,  Higher 
Brought! >n ,  Manchester. 

Herbert  Tredwell,  19,  Sewerby  Street,  Moss  Side, 
Manchester. 

Reginald  Tidcombk,  97,  Richmond  Road,  Barton 
Hill,  Bristol, 

Rose  Armfield,  14,  Archer  Street,  Biyswater,  w. 

John  Phillips  Gray',  Jun.,  10,  Green  Street,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Archibald  Bensted,  100,  High  Street,  Sitting- 
bourne. 

Harold  Senior,  Prospect  House,  Goole,  Yorkshire. 

Edward  John  tapping,  Hayes  Town.  Middlesex. 

Arthur  Wilfred  Bermtngham.  17,  Nile  Street, 
Ashton-under-Lyme,  near  Manchester. 

Alfred  Edward  Watt,  llG,  North  Frederick  Street. 
Glasgow. 

Harry  William  Lee,  74,  Linnell  Road.  Camber¬ 
well,  S.E. 

William  .j.  B.  Willis,  31,  Londesborough  Road, 

Falsgrave.  Scarborough. 

Ellen  M.  Dennison,  East  Ham,  Essex. 

Florence  Editha  Jones,  St.  David’s  Road,  Aberyst- 
with,  Wales. 

Arthur  Harry  Everett,  Ashby-de-la-Zoueh. 

Thomas  John  Thomas,  The  Grammar  and  Colle¬ 
giate  School,  Coed  Gwydryn,  Waenfawr,  near 
Carnarvon,  North  Wales. 

John  Langdon,  Wiveliscombe,  Somerset. 

William  Horby,  Kimsbury  House,  Fpton  St.  Leo¬ 
nards.  Gloucestershire. 

William  Henry  Mills,  86,  New  Street,  Wellington, 
Salop. 

Frederick  Henry  Mills,  109,  Bouverie  Road, 
Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Benjamin  H.  Hill,  6,  Amott  Road,  Peckham  Rye, 
S.E. 

Alfred  Joseph  Simms,  19,  Southfields  Road,  Wands¬ 
worth,  s.w. 

George  Charles  Helling,  3S4,  New  Cross  Road, 
S.E. 

William  Edwards,  22,  Brecon  Road,  Merthyr 
Tydvil. 

Alexander  Richards,  90.  Arthur  Road,  Brixton, 
S.w. 

Charles  T.  Taylor,  37,  Forest  Lane,  Stratford,  e. 

F’raxk  Chappell.  Eastover,  Bridgwater,  Somerset. 

Herbert  Charles  Kirby,  1,  Lewisham  Park  Cres¬ 
cent. 

Norman  Brough,  30,  Brookland  Road,  Stonycroft, 
Liverpool. 

Alfred  Rogers,  Elm  Cottages,  Nottingham. 

Frank  Inxous,  Melrose  Villa,  Applegarth  Road, 
Brook  Green,  w. 

Herbert  William  Bull,  74,  Asylum  Road,  Peck- 
ham,  S.E. 

Alfred  W.  Kendall,  li,  Sydney  Street,  Plymouth. 

James  William  Mein,  20,  Simpson  Street,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

E.  .T.  G.  J.  SCAMMELL,  16,  Babmacs  Mews,  Jermyn 
1  Street,  s.w. 

Edward  J.  W.  Neatf,  High  Street.  Pewsey,  Wilts. 

Robert  Thomson,  Oakfield,  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow. 
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Robert  Carmichael,  80,  Port  Street,  Stirling,  N.B. 

Fred  Saunders  Everett,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

William  Thomas  Stevens,  1,  Fountain  Buildings,. 
Bath.  Somerset. 

Frederick  Francis  Julian,  Mount  Charles,  St. 
Austell,  i  oruwall. 

A.  RICHARDSON,  Park  View,  Tunbridge. 

Henry  James  Byres,  63,  North  Broadford,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Scotland. 

Edward  Robert  Marr,  81,  Clifton  Street,  South 
Lambeth,  s.w. 

Enoch  Alan  Eynox,  75,  Gladstone  Street,  Peter¬ 
borough. 

Jessie  A.  Asweli.,  Board  School,  New  Milford, 
Pembroke. 

William  Babbingtox  Magennis,  Town  Office,. 
Uitenhage,  Cape  Colony. 

George  Brown  Penrose,  17,  Mermacuddle  Street, 
St.  Austell,  Cornwall. 

Joseph  Closs  Mantripp,  Market  Place,  Swaffham, 
Norfolk. 

Thomas  Patmore,  51,  Hart’s  Lane,  k. 

Albert  H.  Bazin,  38,  Wells  Street,  Hackney,  k. 

Alfred  Levick,  18,  Dame  Street,  Islington,  n. 

Frederick  John  Matthews,  The  Mount,  Pleshey, 
near  Chelmsford. 

Cornelius  Picicstone,  131,  Stand  Lane,  Radcliffe, 
near  Manchester, 

James  Arthur  Worsdell,  17,  Kempsford  Road, 
Kennington  Road,  S.E. 

Sydney  Hollands,  37,  Chichester  Place,  Brighton. 

Herbert  -T.  Groves,  Sunbury  Common,  Sunbury- 
on-Thames. 

Samuel  Henry  Newton,  10,  Mantua  Street,  Clap- 
ham  Junction. 

Francis  Edward  Ashford,  79,  Spencer  Street, 
Birmingham. 

Arthur  Thackrah,  12,  Spring  Road,  Heading-ley, 
Leeds. 

George  William  Pmdoutt,  Royal  Beach  Mansions 
Hotel,  Southsea. 

Jessie  Kathleen  Giles,  Chez  Monsieur  Perraut, 
Juge  de  Paix,  A  St.  Germain  Laval,  Loire,  France. 

Charles  James  Williams,  35,  Caroline  Place,  Hull. 

Alexander  Smith,  47,  Mary  Street,  Higlitown, 
Manchester. 

Herbert  Sandoe,  2,  The  Limes,  Hornyold  Road, 
Malvern. 

Florence  Hillary,  159,  Brooke  Road,  Clapton. 

Charles  Godfrey  Hall,  Alrie  House,  Harold  Road, 
Margate. 

Thomas  Hawson,  West  Melton,  Rotherham. 

Frederick  W.  Taylor,  11,  Wheeler  Street,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  Worcest  ershire. 

Henry  C.  Heath,  Coombe  Park,  S.  Mary  Church,, 
Torquay. 

John  Crombie,  66,  High  Street,  Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

Ernest  Albert  James,  2,  Ferndale,  George  Street 
West,  Birmingham. 

Matiiilde  Brun,  Barrack  House,  Cahir,  co.  Tippe¬ 
rary,  Ireland. 

Ella  B.  Vickerman,  89,  Mill  Street,  Kidderminster. 

Campbell  Hamilton  Monro,  7,  Magdala  Terrace, 
New  Charlton,  Kent. 

John  Arthur  Woodcock,  176,  Broad  Lane,  Brook 
Hill,  Sheffield. 

John  Henry  Taylor,  2,  West  Bothwell  Street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Charles  Samuel  Gilman,  25,  George  Street,  Swan¬ 
sea. 

Ernest  Edward  Bland,  7,  Aberdeen  Road,  High¬ 
bury,  N. 

Charles  Henry  Bicknell,  IS,  Eldon  Street,  South¬ 
sea. 

Bernard  Lawson,  I,  Keith  Place,  Easter  Road, 
Edinburgh. 

M.  T.  Crawford,  21,  Windsor  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Joseph  Jones  Irons,  Ironstone  Lodge,  Bellahouston, 
near  Glasgow. 

George  Henry  Say'ers,  1  and  2,  Mercery  Lane, 
Canterbury. 

John  Mason,  55,  Elizabeth  Street,  Cheetham,  Man¬ 
chester. 

Herbert  Maurice  Sayers,  1  and  2,  Mercery  Laue, 
Canterbmy. 

Walter  John  Price,  S2,  Soho  Hill,  Birmingham. 

Henry  Elsbury  Winter,  Stratford -sub-Castle, 
Salisbury. 

Henry  Morell.  76,  Baldwin  Street,  Toronto,. 
Canada. 

Aviv  L.  Fowler,  55,  London  Road,  Brighton. 

William  Smith.  4,  Duke  Street,  Bolton  Street, 
Chorley,  Lancashire. 

Arthur  Bingham  Watson,  16,  Bridge  Road,  Ham¬ 
mersmith,  w. 

George  He  sky  Scott,  Bank  House,  Millom. 

Robert  Gray,  61,  Oswald  Street,  Bridgeton, 
Glasgow. 

Samuel  Eelioy,  36,  Paradise  Square,  Oxford. 

Frank  J.  Allibox,  9,  L'pper  Camden  Place,  Bath, 
Somersetshire. 


An  Egg-straordinary  Notion  ! 


fHere  is  a  new  use  for  eggs  !  All  that  is  needed  is— a  pen  or  pencil,  a  few  eggs  or  egg-shells,  a  very  little  artistic  talent,  with  a  few 
“ideas,”  and  there  you  are  !  ff  also  furnished  with  a  gum-pot,  pair  of  scissors,  and  some  paper,  there  need  be 

no  difficulty  about  the  frills,  etc.] 
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MODEL-YACHTING  IN  1887  AND  1888. 


IN  1887  model-yachting  took  another  step 
upwards  so  far  as  official  recognition  is 
concerned,  and  official  recognition  is  an  im¬ 
portant  matter.  Model-yachtsmen  want 
ponds  to  sail  on  just  as  cricketers  and  foot- 
hall-players  want  pitches  to  play  on,  and 
these  cannot  he  obtained  without  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  authorities  in  charge  of  our 
parks  and  recreation-grounds.  The  cor¬ 
porate  mind  is  much  influenced  by  prece¬ 
dent,  and  every  recognition  won  makes  the 
onward  path  the  easier.  In  1886  the  Ser¬ 
pentine  Club,  thanks  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  Ranger  of  Hyde 
Park  to  their  erecting  their  boathouse  by 
the  Serpentine,  and  the  Clapham  Club  won 
their  way  into  the  good  graces  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works,  so  as  to  get  their 
Long  Pond  made  comfortable  for  them.  In 
1887  the  London  Club  laid  siege  to  the 
Department  of  Woods  and  Forests  and 
obtained  the  almost  unhoped-for  privilege 
of  a  boathouse  in  Kensington  Gardens  ! 
An  excellent  house  it  is,  long  and  roomy, 
by  the  side  of  Kensington  Palace  wall,  and 
providing  accommodation  not  only  for  the 
London,  but  for  the  Model  Yaclit-Sailing 
Association  and  the  George,  so  that  the 
frequenters  of  the  Round  Pond  are  now  at 
their  ease.  Whose  turn  will  it  be  next,  we 
wonder?  Portsmouth  got  its  lake  specially 
made  for  it  at  Southsea,  Llandudno  lias  had 
its  pool  made  for  it  by  the  Town  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  Guernsey  not  only  made  its 
pond  specially,  but  had  the  Governor’s 
daughter  to  open  it  and  start  the  first 
cruise.  Which  of  the  many  corporations 
to  whom  model-yachtsmen  are  about  to 
appeal  this  year  will  fumisli  further  prece¬ 
dents  to  convince  the  reluctant  ? 

In  18S7  ponds  were  not  at  their  best.  It 
was  a  dry  season,  and  water  evaporated  at 
an  alarming  rate.  The  season  was  indeed 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  shallowness  of 
ponds  and  the  plentiful  crop  of  Thistles  that 
sprang  up  on  the  shallow  water — most  of 
them  to  meet  the  same  sad  fate  as  their  dis¬ 
tinguished  namesake.  The  America  cup 
was  given  for  the  encouragement  of  yacht¬ 


ing  in  America  ;  it  certainly  has 
done  much  towards  encouraging 
model-yachting  in  Britain. 

The  event  of  1888  will  be  the 
adoption  of  sail  area  measure¬ 
ment.  The  1730  nile  was  not  an 
easy  one  to  build  to,  and  the 
simpler  measurement  has  a  great 
advantage  to  start  with.  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  alter  a  hull  that  does  not  exactly 
Hoat  to  the  water-line  of  the  design,  but 
with  spars  and  sails  alteration  is  easy. 
The  new  Y.R.A.  rule  is  as  follows:  “The 
rating  of  every  yacht  entered  to  sail  in 
a  race  shall  be  ascertained  by  multiplying 
the  sail  area  by  the  length  on  the  load 
water-line,  and  dividing  the  product  by  six 
thousand.  The  length  shall  lie  taken  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  fore  end  to  the  after 
end  of  the  load  water-line,  provided  always 
that  if  any  part  of  the  stem  or  stern-post,  or 
other  part  of  the  vessel  below  the  load  water¬ 
line,  project  beyond  the  length  taken  as 
mentioned,  such  projection  or  projections 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  rule,  lie  added 
to  the  length  taken  as  stated,  and  pieces  of 
any  form  cut  out  of  the  stem,  stern-post,  or 
fair-line  of  the  ridge  of  the  counter,  with 
the  intention  of  shortening  the  load  water¬ 
line,  shall  not  be  allowed  for  in  measure¬ 
ment  of  length,  if  at  or  immediately  below 
the  load-line,  nor  above,  if  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  water  level.  ” 

How  to  get  the  sail  area  is  the  question. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the  Yacht  Racing 
Association  is  to  divide  the  canvas  into  a 
series  of  triangles,  and  obtain  the  area  by 
the  well-known  rule  of  mensuration,  that  a 
triangle’s  area  is  half  its  base  multiplied  by 
its  perpendicular  height.  Thus,  to  get  the 
area  of  the  mainsail,  you  draw  a  line  from 
the  outhaul  sheave  on  the  mainboom  to  the 
throat  of  the  gaff,  thus  getting  two  tri¬ 
angles.  From  the  throat  of  the  gaff  you 
draw  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  after 
leach  of  the  sail,  and  the  length  of  this 
line  in  inches  multiplied  by  half  the  length 
of  the  leach  in  inches  will  give  you  the  area 
in  inches  of  the  triangle.  The  area  of  the 
inner  triangle  is  got  in  a  similar  manner,  by 
drawing  your  perpendicular  from  the  tack 
(where  the  boom  is  hung  to  the  mast)  to  the 
dividing  line  you  have  drawn  from  clew  to 
gaff  throat.  Half  this  dividing  line  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  perpendicular  will  give  you 
the  area  of  the  inner  triangle.  Another  and 
a  simpler  plan  is  to  divide  the  sail  into  tri¬ 
angles  by  a  line  drawn  from  peak  to  tack, 
and  as  the  base  is  then  common  to  the  two 
triangles,  to  add  the  two  perpendiculars  and 
multiply  by  half  the  base  for  the  area  of  the 
trapezium.  By  a  similar  employment  of  two 


triangles  the  area  of  the  yard  topsail  is 
obtained  ;  a  jib-lieader,  being  a  triangle,  re¬ 
quires  no  cutting  up.  Headsails  are  easily 
measured,  it  being  assumed  that  they  make 
one  triangle,  whose  base  extends  from  the 
topsail  halliard-block  to  the  bowsprit  end, 
and  whose  two  sides  are  the  mast  from  the 
halliard-block  to  the  deck,  and  the  line 
from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  bowsprit  out¬ 
board.  There  is  a  limit  as  to  spinnakers, 
for  if  the  length  of  the  spinnaker-boom 
exceeds  the  distance  from  the  mast  to 
the  bowsprit  end,  the  ’  boom  is  to  be  taken 
as  the  base  of  the  triangle  for  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  headsails.  With  models 
this  will  rarely  apply,  for  no  model 
could  sail  with  such  a  huge  spinnaker. 
The  reason  the  spinnaker  is  given  in  when 
the  boom  cannot  be  made  to  extend  beyond 
the  bowsprit  end,  is  that  when  a  spinnaker 
is  used  headsails  do  no  work  These 
measurements  deal  with  the  sails  of  a  cutter 
only  ;  the  same  system  is  applied  to  those 
of  schooners  and  yawls.  But  we  have  said 
enough  about  measurement.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  new  plan  will  have  the  desired 
effect  of  simplifying  the  difficulties  of  the 
builder  and  giving  him  more  latitude  in 
design. 

And  now  for  our  annual  summary  of  the 
doings  of  the  chief  clubs.  The  Albert 
Club,  of  Hull,  continued  in  prosperity,  and 
reaped  much  benefit  from  the  alterations  to 
their  pond.  No  less  than  twenty-two  30-ton 
matches  were  sailed — one  of  them,  of  course, 
for  the  “Jubilee  Prize.”  Sixteen  20-ton 
matches,  and  live  10-ton  matches  completed 
the  record.  The  Anglesey  season  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  marked  by  the  Jubilee 
regatta,  in  which  the  prizes  were  won  by 
the  Llandudno  boats.  The  features  of  the 
Clapham  season  were  the  constant  vic¬ 
tories  of  Peg  among  the  7-tonners,  the 
successes  of  Brisk  among  the  fives,  and 
of  Coronet  among  the  threes — all  of  them 
new  boats.  At  the  annual  whole-day 
regatta  in  September  the  entries  were 
more  numerous  than  ever,  and  the  usual 
fine  weather  ensured  the  usual  success. 
The  best  boats  of  the  year  came  to  the 
front,  and  proved  the  correctness  of  the 
results  of  the  ordinary  matches.  In  the 
7-ton  contest  the  invincible  Peg  was  first, 
with  Fox  second  and  Latona  third  ;  in  the 
5-ton  Brisk  was  first,  with  Electric  second 
and  Edith  third  ;  in  the  3-ton  match  Coronet 
was  not  entered,  and  the  winner  turned  up 
in  Griffin.  With  1S88  Clapham  follows  the 
Y.R.A.  in  their  change  of  measurement, 
and  abandons  the  1730  rule  for  sail  area. 

But  the  Claphamites  have  discovered  that 
if  you  take  the  length  from  the  tip  of  the 
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bowsprit  to  the  tip  of  the  mainboom,  and 
multiply  it  by  half  the  height  from  the 
deck  to  the  topsail  halliard-block,  you  will 
have  the  sail  area  of  the  ship  as  nearly 
as  possible.  The  area  thus  obtained  ought 
to  be  slightly  under  that  got  from  Y.R’.A. 
series  of  triangles,  so  that  the  error  is  on 
the  safe  side,  and  the  practical  value  of  so 
ready  a  reckoner  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
non,- mathematical . 

On  the  same  water  as  the  Clapham,  sail¬ 
ing  tens  and  sevens  and  lives,  there  was 
formed  during  1S87  another  club,  the  Cor¬ 
inthian,  which  seems  to  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  busy,  with  the  inevitable  Thistle  well 
to  the  fore.  If  we  mistake  not,  however, 
the  matches  are  sailed  on  the  same  days 
and  at  the  same  hours  as  those  of  the  older 
club,  which  provokes  mention  of  a  diffi¬ 
culty  experienced  on  other  public  waters. 
When  two  or  more  clubs  are  match-sailing 
on  the  same  day  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  fouling  and  confusion.  Could 
not  this  be  avoided?  It  is  seldom  that 
clubs  sail  all  four  or  live  Saturdays  in  a 
month.  Could  not  some  arrangement  be 
come  to  between  the  clubs,  by  which  cer¬ 
tain  days  should  be  left  to  one  club  alone? 
Surely  the  fixture  list  could  be  drawn  up 
on  a  give-and-take  principle,  which  would 
prevent  the  pond  being  crowded  on  one 
holiday  and  deserted  the  next. 


West  Cowes,  as  usual,  had  its  best  foot 
forward  for  its  regatta  on  September  6th, 
and  was  favoured  with  half  a  gale  of  wind, 
that  put  quite  as  much  pace  on  the  craft  as 
was  comfortable  for  their  owners.  Cowes, 
unlike  most  other  clubs,  sails  on  the  sea, 
and  rates  its  boats  by  weight.  Big  boats 
they  are.  The  first-class  match  at  the 
regatta  was  won  by  Kelpie,  a  58-tonner  (or 
pounder,  to  speak  by  the  book),  with  Vect-is, 
a  70-pounder,  second.  In  the  second  class, 
for  boats  not  exceeding  45lb.,  Ethel,  a  28, 
came  with  a  rush  at  the  finish,  just  beating 
Formosa,  a  35  ;  while  the  biggest  of  the 
beet,  Guinevere,  a  42,  lost  her  mast  in  a 
squall.  Among  the  third-class  boats,  under 
25,  there  was  more  disaster;  “fierce  blew 
the  gale,  high  heaved  the  sea,”  and  only 
three  of  the  boats  got  home.  With  the 
smaller  craft,  under  101b.,  things  were 
even  more  exciting.  Says  the  official  re¬ 
port  :  “These  small  models,  none  over 
two  feet  on  the  water-line,  found  the  wind 
very  strong  as  they  ran  before  it,  and 
at  times  their  bows  dived  under  to  the 
mast,  and  left  the  counters  and  great  rud¬ 
ders  reared  in  the  air  like  the  flukes  of  a 
school  of  diving-whales.  This  was  a  very 
quaint  effect.”  Very  !  And,  with  these 
models  quaintly  sailing,  we  will  bid  sweet 
Cowes  adieu. 

(To  be  continued.) 


JUVENILE  MUSICAL  PRODIGIES. 


171  or  two  months  the  London  musical 
_  world  was  enraptured  with  the  won¬ 
derful  ability  exhibited  by  Josef  Hofmann, 
the  boy  pianist  and  composer.  The  great 
cities  of  the  United  States  have  since  paid 
this  youthful  genius  the  same  merited  com¬ 
pliments.  There  is  one  peculiarity  of  Josef 
Hofman  that  is  different  from  most  of  the 
famous  composers,  and  that  is,  his  won¬ 
derful  technique,  and  still  more  wonderful 
artistic  sentiment.  He  shows  originality, 
which  is  the  great  essential  in  any  profes¬ 
sion  or  vocation.  He  is  not  cramped  or 
fettered  with  conventionalism,  and  this 
feature  alone  warrants  a  progressive  and 
successful  future. 

The  greatest  musicians  of  all  ages  have 
been  what  may  be  termed  prodigies.  I 
shall  only  give  a  few  instances  of  boyhood 
genius  in  the  musical  life,  which  relate  to 
modern  times. 

MOZART 

■exhibited  a  genius  for  music  when  only 
three  years  old.  His  father,  who  was 
fitting  liimself  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
taught  music  to  provide  means  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  family,  and  it  was  while  he  was 
giving  lessons  on  the  harpsichord  to  his 
daughter,  a  girl  of  seven,  that  his  boy’s 
attention  was  immediately  attracted.  At 
the  age  of  four  he  hail  learned  to  play 
several  minuets  and  other  little  pieces,  and 
before  he  was  live  his  parents  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  were  astonished  at  his  proficiency. 
One  of  the  friends  of  his  childhood  said 
that  no  games  or  plays  pleased  him  unless 
they  were  accompanied  by  music.  In  the 
Mozarteum  at  Salzburg  is  the  exercise-book 
in  which  some  of  his  boyish  musical  work 
is  preserved.  And  yet,  with  all  of  this 
passion,  his  acuteness  of  hearing  was  so 
great  that  he  could  not  as  a  child  bear  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  once,  when  his 
fattier  put  him  to  the  test,  the  sensitive 
boy  was  taken  with  violent  spasms.  His 
musical  knowledge  and  skill  soon  increased 
so  much  that  he  was  able  to  play  almost 
everything  at  sight. 

In  1762,  when  the  boy  was  six  years  old, 
his  father  took  him  and  his  sister  on  a  sort 
of  starring  tour.  At  Vienna  he  played 


before  Francis  I.  and  the  Imperial  Court, 
and  during  this  visit,  in  the  palace  of  the 
emperor,  the  young  prodigy  said  to  His 
Highness,  “  I  am  going  to  play  one  of  your 
concertos,  and  you  will  turn  the  leaves  for 
me.”  The  pictures  of  Mozart  and  his  little 
sister  hang  on  the  walls  of  the  Mozarteum 
at  this  day.  Goethe  heard  him,  patronised 
him,  and  gave  him  words  of  splendid  sup¬ 
port.  Before  he  was  ten  years  of  age  he 
played  the  organ  in  the  royal  chapel  at 
Versailles,  and  before  the  Court.  He  wrote 
his  first  symphonies  in  London,  and  played 
at  sight  some  of  the  most  difficult  pieces  of 
Bach,  Handel,  and  other  great  composers. 
When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  com¬ 
posed  the  music  .for  flie  consecration  of  the 
Orphans’  Church,  and  conducted  its  per¬ 
formance  in  the  presence  of  Joseph  ii.  and 
his  Court.  It  is  said  that  when  he  played 
at  Naples  the  audience  were  so  electrified 
that  they  believed  his  power  lay  in  a  ring 
that  he  wore,  and  they  compelled  him  to 
take  it  off  and  play  without  it.  In  1770, 
when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote 
his  first  opera,  “  Mithridate.”  This  was 
first  performed  at  Milan,  and  his  success 
was  so  flattering  that  from  that  day  until 
his  death  he  devoted  his  time  to  compo¬ 
sition,  and  we  all  know  the  result.  He 
died  young,  only  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
but  it  is  only  of  his  boyhood  genius  that  we 
now  write. 

MENDELSSOHN. 

Goethe,  who  had  heard  the  juvenile  per¬ 
formances  of  Mozart,  listened  to  Mendels¬ 
sohn  at  the  same  age,  and  pronounced  the 
genius  of  the  latter  to  be  superior  to  the 
former.  He  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Feb. 
3rd,  1809.  His  father  was  a  banker,  and 
his  mother  was  a  woman  of  splendid  culture 
and  education.  She  took  the  most  devoted 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  boy’s 
musical  genius.  On  account  of  troubles 
caused  by  the  French  occupation  of  Ham¬ 
burg  the  family  removed  to  Berlin  when 
j  the  boy  Felix  was  only  two  years  old. 

J  There  be  and  his  sister  Fanny  received 
!  their  first  musical  instruction  from  their 
mother.  Their  subsequent  teachers  were 
[  Mme.  Bigot,  Zelter,  and  Ludwig  Bergen. 


Under  such  teachers  the  genius  of  the  boy 
wonderfully  developed.  At  the  age  (if 
eight  lie  astonished  keen  critics  by  his  per¬ 
formance  on  the  pianoforte.  He  first  played 
in  public  October  24th.  ISIS,  when  he  was 
but  nine  years  old,  taking  the  pianoforte 
part  in  a  trio  by  Wolff.  4’ he  next  year  he 
entered  the  Berlin  Singakademie  as  an 
alto,  and  in  the  following  year  he  aston¬ 
ished  all  by  his  wonderful  facility  in  com¬ 
position.  In  that  one  year  he  produced 
over  fifty  pieces,  including  songs,  piano¬ 
forte  sonatas,  a  trio  for  pianoforte,  violin, 
and  violoncello,  a  sonata  for  violin  and 
pianoforte,  pieces  for  the  organ,  and  a  little 
dramatic  piece  in  three  scenes. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  written  two 
operas,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of 
other  music.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
visited  Goethe  at  Weimar,  and  spent  six¬ 
teen  days  with  him.  His  teacher  Zelter 
accompanied  him.  Moscheles,  who  saw 
him  at  his  house  when  Felix  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  wrote,  “This  is  a  family,  the 
like  of  which  I  have  never  known.  Felix, 
a  boy  of  fifteen,  is  a  phenomenon.  What 
are  all  prodigies  as  compared  with  him? 
Gifted  children,  but  nothing  else.  This 
Felix  Mendelssohn  is  already  a  mature 
artist,  and  yet  but  fifteen  years  old.”  At 
sixteen  the  boy  went  with  his  father  to 
Paris,  where  lie  met  Rossini  and  Meyer¬ 
beer,  and  became  intimate  with  Hummel, 
Bode.  Balliot,  and  other  celebrated  artists, 
and  here  he  finished  his  overture  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.” 
This  was  when  he  was  seventeen  and  a 
half  years  old,  and  when  the  musical  world 
received  this  masterpiece  Felix  was  no 
longer  a  boy,  except  in  years.  His  fame 
was  acknowledged ;  he  was  a  finished 
artist.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  but  the  great  composer  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  (To  be  continued.) 
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December  15. —Collected  by  Albert  King 
(Auckland,  X.Z.),  13s.  Gd.  :  C.  Andrew, 

Is . 0  14  G 

December  17.— Collected  by  Owen  Tindall, 

10s.  ;  Collected  by  A.  E.  Swann,  3s.  6d.  0  13  G 

December  20.— Collected  by  N.  K.  Fortes- 
cue  . 100 


December  28.— J.  II.-  N  (asked  for  card, 
but  gave  no  address)  . .  . .  0  10 

December  29. — Collected  by  Mrs.  Grubbe  0  10  0 
December  31.  —  G.  U.  T.  Miihlhaiisu, 

2s.  Gd.  ;  Collected  by  A.  J.  Jacobs, 

Is  4d . 0  3  10 

1888. 

January  4. — Collected  by  F.  Simmons, 

Is.  50.  ;  Collected  by  Bernard  Head, 

15s. Gd.;  Collected  byH.R.  Ramsbotham 
(can  you  send  us  the  number  of  your 
card?),  30s.  4d.  ;  Collected  by  .T.  ’J’. 

Wardlaw,  15s.  Gd . 3  2  9 

January  7. — Collected  by  J.  .T.  Nicholson  0  5  0 

January  11.— Collected  by  Herbert  W. 

Bullock,  £1  18s.  Old.;  Collected  by  E.  J. 

Organ,  3s.  2d.  ” . 2  1  2;- 

January  21.— Collected  by  John  Masters, 

5s.  4d.;  W.  Hubert  Powell,  8s.  6d.;  E.  J. 

Cave.  Is.  ;  Collected  by  A.E.  VVarman, 

2s.  3d . 0  17  1 


January  31.— Collected  by  A.  Parsons 

(Oswestry) . 0  18 

February  7. — Collected  by  John  L.  Black, 

3s.  Gd.  ;  Collected  by  G.  Hungerford 
Penruddock,  7s.  6d.;  W.  Edwardson,  Is.; 

Collected  by  G.  B.  Blades,  10s.  ..  ..  12  0 

February  20. — Collected  by  r.  G.  R.  Stone  0  10 

Carried  forward  . .  . .  £559  9  10 


Collecting  Cards  may  still  be  had.  Tt  is  parti 
cularly  requested  that  all  cards  which  have  been 
out  more  than  a  month  must  be  returned  irnme 
diately.  Readers  wishing  to  continue  tlie  good  work 
will  giadly  be  supplied  with  fresh  cards. 
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THE  ART  OF  VENTRILOQUISM. 

WITH  PLAIN  PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS,  BY  WHICH  THE  VARIOUS  “VOICES”  MAY  BE  ACQUIRED 

IN  A  FEW  WEEKS.* 

By  a  Professor  of  the  Art. 

PART  I.— INTRODUCTION. 


At  the  present  clay,  when  every  schoolboy 
is  more  or  less  a  conjuror,  and  anyone 
possessed  of  a  few  pounds  can  obtain  the 
most,  elaborate  “tricks”  that  are  being 
continually  invented  by  the  ingenious 
artistes  and  exponents  of  the  magic  art,  it 
is  rather  surprising  that  its  sister  accom¬ 
plishment,  “  Ventriloquism  ” — an  art  now, 
as  ever,  quite  as  mystifying  and  equally 
entertaining — is  so  little  understood.  It  is 
true  that  since  the  rage  for  mechanical 
figures,  there  are  more  professional  ven¬ 
triloquists,  so  called,  than  there  used  to  be, 
but  although  a  performance  with  these 
figures  is  very  amusing,  it  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  ventriloquism  ;  and  many  of 
these  entertainers  who  cause  roars  of 
laughter  with  their  “  wooden  -  headed 
family,”  could  not  give  a  really  good  ven- 
(riloqnial  entertainment,  pure  and  simple, 
because  they  have  neglected  to  study  the 
art. 

Yet  it  is  in  the  power  of  nearly  every  one 
to  attain  more  or  less  proficiency  as  a  ven¬ 
triloquist,  and  in  the  following  pages  I 
shall  endeavour  to  give,  as  clearly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  instructions  by  which  this  coveted 
art  may  be  acquired. 

It  is  a  well-known  thing,  that  to  learn 
any  art  or  accomplishment  thoroughly  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  Ven¬ 
triloquism  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and 
those  who  wish  to  acquire  it  must  thoroughly 
master  the  early  lessons  before  they  at¬ 
tempt  anything  further.  This  advice  can¬ 
not  be  too  often  repeated,  as  I  have  known 
many  persons  who  would  have  been  suc- 
sessful  fail  because  they  neglected  it. 
They  wanted  to  get  on  too  fast,  and  in 
their  hurry  passed  over  lightly  that  which 
they  should  have  thoroughly  mastered 
before  leaving.  Let  the  student  remember 


’  For  other  articles  on  Ventriloquism,  see  back 
vols.  of  the  B.O.  p.— Ed. 


that  he  must  “learn  to  walk  before  he  can 
run.  ”  Let  him  practise  one  thing  at  a  time,  { 
and  attempt  nothing  else  until  he  is  perfect 
in  it.  It  may  seem  dry  work,  but  let  him 
only  persevere  and  he  will  he  rewarded  for 
his  pains. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  he  advisable  to 
state  clearly  what  Ventriloquism  is.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  about 
it.  The  prevailing  idea  is  that  the  ven¬ 
triloquist  “  throws  his  voice”  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  wishes  it  to  sound. 
This  is  altogether  wrong,  and  a  little  serious 
thought  would  convince  anyone  that  it  is  so ; 
but  it  is  just  for  the  want  of  this  serious 
thought  that  persons  remain  in  ignorance 
about  it.  They  accept  the  theory  and 
trouble  their  heads  no  further  on  the 
matter.  That  this  idea  is  held  by  the 
majority  of  people  is  certain  ;  indeed,  I  | 
have  been  asked  to  do  the  most  astonishing 
things  sometimes.  -V  gentleman,  and  an 
educated  man,  once  asked  me  to  throw  my 
voice  into  his  pocket,  and  I  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  him  understand  why  I 
could  not  do  this. 

Perhaps  some  reader  will  say.  How  is  it 
that  when  a  ventriloquist  calls  to  some 
imaginary  person,  say  under  the  floor,  t lie 
answering  voice  comes  from  under  the 
floor?  I  say  that  the  voice  does  not  come 
from  under  the  floor.  If  the  ventriloquist 
is  a  good  performer  the  voice  appears  to 
come  from  under  the  door,  I  admit  ;  hut  in 
reality  it  is  not  so.  The  secret  of  the  art 
lies  in  the  correct  imitation  of  a  sound  as  it  is 
heard  after  travelling  from  a  distance;  and 
the  effect  of  the  voice  appearing  to  come 
from  under  the  door  is  obtained  by  the  skill 
of  the  artiste  in  producing  a  sound  exactly 
resembling  a  person  speaking  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  as  it  would  be  heard  after  coming 
through  the  floor. 

There  is  another  idea  very  general  about 
Ventriloquism.  It.  is  thought  that  a  special 


gift  is  necessary.  This,  to  a  certain  extent, 
is  correct,  as  natural  qualifications  are  ne¬ 
cessary  to  become  proficient  in  any  calling. 
One  man  is  naturally  a  mechanic,  while 
another  is  more  fitted  for  a  lawyer  ;  this 
I  man  would  succeed  best  as  a  farmer,  while 
j  that  man  would  get  on  better  as  a  vocalist 
or  a  musician. 

But  it  is  not  exactly  in  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  that  the  gift  necessary  is  supposed  to 
exist.  It  is  imagined  that  a  peculiar  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  throat  and  vocal  mechanism  is 
requisite.  This  is  also  wrong.  The  lungs 
and  other  vocal  organs  should  be  in  a  sound, 
natural,  healthy  state.  If  this  is  the  case, 
all  that  is  required,  when  the  following  in¬ 
structions  are  learned,  is  practice  and  per¬ 
severance,  without  which  nothing  can  he 
accomplished. 

One  other  remark  I  should  like  to  make 
here,  and  it-  is  necessary  that  the  intending 
student  should  understand  it-  before  he  com¬ 
mences  practice.  Avoid  straining  after 
effect.  If  a  certain  sound  or  voice  cannot  he 
obtained  at  first,  easily,  which  is  likely  to 
be  the  ease,  do  not  strain  to  get  it,  but  prac¬ 
tise  gently  until  it  can  be  produced  easily. 
This  advice  cannot  he  too  often  repeated,  as 
beginners  are  likely  to  forget  it. 

When  a  person  takes  up  a  brass  instru¬ 
ment — say  a  cornet — for  the  first  time,  and 
tries  to  sound  a  note  on  it,  he  puffs  out  his 
cheeks  and  blows  with  all  bis  might;  but 
every  one  that  can  play  a  cornet  knows 
j  that  this  is  a  mistake.  If  it,  required  all 
I  that  amount  of  force  to  blow  a  note,  what 
would  it  require  for  a  long  tune? 

|  I  once  heard  a  cornet  player  say  to  a 
learner  whom  he  was  teaching,  “Do  not- 
blow  hard,  blow  gently,  if  it  takes  you  a 
week  to  get  a  note  !  ”  1  make  exactly  the 

|  same  remark  to  the-  student  of  Ventrilo¬ 
quism — Do  not  strain  !  practise  gently,  and 
I  persevere  in  your  practice,  and  you  will  be 
,  rewarded  with  success. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DOINGS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


1  he  Pigeon  Loft.— You  will  have  made  a  good 
commencement  in  pairing;  and,  if  the  weather 
is  fairly  good,  things  ought  to  he  going  on  quite 
swimmingly.  Even  young  beginners  will  have  found 
out  by  now,  perhaps,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“squeaker,”  and  many  other  of  the  mysteries  of  a 
pigeon-loft. 

To  beginners,  however,  we  may  here  give  a  few 
words  of  advice,  "  e  should  say.  begin  with  the 
more  ordinary  kinds,  such  as  fantails,  tumblers,  el¬ 
even  rocks  or  runts,  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 
Having  gained  some  experience,  you  can  take  a 
higher  flight  into  the  realms  of  fancy  birds,  and 
their  name  is  legion.  Tumblers  are  really  charming 
pigeons  ;  and,  if  you  go  in  for  flying  them,  what  can 
lie  better?  They  are  not  dear,  to  commence  with — say 
3s.  Cd.  a  pair ;  they  are  excellent  breeders,  and  not 
apt  to  go  on  the  sick-list.  Pouters  are  of  course  very 
handsome  and  amusing  pets.  But  it  will  he  best  at 
first  to  choose  one  bleed— not  more— and  stick  to 
this  for  a  time. 

Food  for  Pigco as. --This  is  a  constantly-recurring 
question  in  our  correspondence.  Here  you  are. 
Write  it  on  a  card,  and  hang  it  up.  Beans  (small 
grey),  tares,  tick  beans,  barley,  rice  (paddy),  smaller 
Indian  corn,  wheat  (in  summer),  hemp  sparingly  in 
winter. 

You  must  have  regular  hoppers  for  the  grains, 
though  a  handful  or  two  may  he  scattered  about. 
You  must  have  fountains  for  clean water  ;  renew  it 
daily,  and  do  not  stand  it  in  the  sun. 


APRIL. 

Grains  must  be  the  best,  not  dusty  and  not  old  :  a 
bath  in  summer,  in  the  aviary  or  flight,  twice  a  week. 

Green  food  in  summer. 

See  that  during  the  breeding-time  the  birds  have  a 
constant  supply  ;  look  to  the  hoppers  in  the  evening. 
If  you  do  not  do  so,  the  mothers  will  be  weak  ;  and, 
as  they  feed  the  squeakers  from  their  stomachs, ‘what 
can  you  expect  except  weakly  young  ones,  or  even  to 
find  them  dead  ? 

Breeding.  —  Get  your  stock  from  well-known 
fanciers ;  names  are  to  be  found  in  prize-list  of  any 
show,  and  you  have  only  to  write  and  enclose  stamp's 
to  the  secretary— say  sixpence  in  stamps. 

Pedigree  stock  should  he  got,  young  and  strong 
and  flouncing  birds.  We  told  you  before  how  to 
pair.  Do  not  put  them  together  till  well  acquainted, 
say  in  two  or  three  days’  time.  You  can  make  pair¬ 
ing  pens  by  putting  a  mesh-wire  partition  in  a  large 
breeding-pen. 

After  mating  (the  nest  having  already  been  ar¬ 
ranged),  you  may  expect  the  first  egg  in  the  evening, 
about,  the  end  of,  say,  five  or  six  days.  Take  this 
car-  fully  away  till  the  third  day.  when,  the  other 
having  been  deposited,  place  the  first  hack,  and  in¬ 
cubation  begins,  so  that  in  ten  to  twelve  days  the 
young  are  hatched.  Pitiable-looking,  blind,  fluffy 
tilings.  But  all  this  soon  comes  right,  only  feed  the 
parents  well. 

\Ve  will  give  more  hints  next  month.  Keep  your 
|  loft  very  clean,  and  do  not  forget  gravel,  nor  the 
digestive  mixture  called  salt-cat. 


The  Poultry  Run.— Read  last  month's  Doings 
over  again,  please;  draw  inferences,  and  make  m.tes 
and  good  resolutions.  This  mouth,  like  that  which 
lias  gone,  must  be  a  busy  one.  Any  neglect  of  a  si  t- 
ting  hen,  or  of  chickens  after  they  are  hatched,  is 
fatal  to  success.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mix  bone-dust 
with  the  food  of  chickens  and  growing  birds.  This 
hone  meal  may  be  ordered  through  any  grocer  from 
Spratt’s  Patent. 

All  kinds  of  grains  may  he  used,  lmt  there  is  not 
much  that  can  heat  good  sound  oats.  For  the  soft 
food  in  tlie  morning— given  moderately  waun  if  the 
weather  be  inclement— a  good  mixture  is  made  by 
boiling  the  small  potatoes  that  would  otherwise  he 
thrown  away,  and  mashing  them ;  then  put  some 
oatmeal  and  brail  in,  and,  if  you  can  afford  it,  some 
milk— even  buttermilk  would  do — hut  the  mess  must 
not  be  thin. 

Keep  your  fowl-house  clean.  See  if  any  repairs 
are  needed.  Beware  of  leakage.  Thatch  makes  an 
excellent  roof  for  a  fowl-house.  Now  would  be  a 
good  time  to  limewash,  as  tlie  incoming  summer  may 
be  hot  and  unhealthy. 

The  Aviary. — Your  birds  ought  to  be  doing  well 
now — milted  and  merry  Feed  very  well,  and  se<- 
tliat  what  you  give  them  is  not  sour,  or  assuredly 
you  will  have  disease.  Clean  sand  and  a  morsel  of 
greenstuff,  duckweed  or  groundsel  must  not  be 
forgotten.  The  birds  while  breeding  should  be  kept 
in  a  room  where  quiet  may  he  ensured.  It  is  not 
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continuous,  natural  noises  that  frighten  a  hen,  lmt 
sudden  sounds— slamming  of  doors,  etc.  ;  while  the 
opening  of  an  umbrella  in  a  room,  or  the  shaking  of 
a  garment,  is  very  startling.  We  have  known  birds 
terribly  scared  at  the  tearing  of  a  piece  of  cotton — a 
noise  that  ladies  often  have  to  make  when  sewing. 
There  would  be  no  objection  to  keeping  breeding- 
cages  in  your  bedroom,  if  you  have  them  very  clean, 
and  if  your  room  is  well-ventilated.  Beware  of  cold 
and  draughts.  Next  month  canaries  will  have  first 
place. 

The  Babbitry. — We  hope  that  most  of  our  bunny- 
boys  have  already  profited  by  the  hints  we  gave  in 
recent  numbers.  The  hutches  will  now  be  out  of 
doors,  and  the  rabbits  ought  to.  have  a  run  out  on 
the  gravel  or  grass  often  on  fine  days.  They  very 
much  enjoy  such  freedom,  and  soon  come  to  look  all 


the  better  for  it.  Wire-mesh  is  so  cheap  now  that 
any  boy  may  have  a  rabbit-court.  If  you  have  such 
an  enclosure,  the  hutch  doors  may  be  left  open  :  the 
bunnies  will  run  in  when  it  is  cold  or  wet. 

The  Bee  World. — Like  the  bees  themselves,  boys 
must  be  busy  this  month,  if  they  have  an  eye  to 
honey  and  future  swarms.  Blowers  are  out  and  or¬ 
chards  in  bloom  ;  yet  wild,  west  winds  may  lie  blow¬ 
ing,  so  that  feeding  may  still  be  a  necessity.  Water, 
too,  must  be  remembered.  Look  after  weak  or 
queenless  hives,  Get  ready  supers.  Keep  all  clean 
and  clear  around  your  hives,  jiermitting  no  weeds  to 
grow.  Study  your  subjects  from  books,  and  visit 
thinking  people  who  keep  bees,  and  try  to  gather 
hints. 

The  Kennel.— All  boys  who  keep  dogs  should 


read  again  the  series  Dr  Gordon  Stables,  K.N.,  wrote 
in  these  columns  a  short  time  back. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. — You  can  get  all  your 
principal  crops  now,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so 
it  is  not  too  late,  of  course,  to  plant  potatoes.  Keep 
your  hoe  in  hand.  Sow  more  peas,  and  in  rotation 
lettuces  in  drills  lor  transplanting  Sow  greens  for 
planting  out.  Get  your  vegetable-marrow  beds 
ready.  Do  not  make  them  high,  or  your  crop  will  be 
a  failure  should  it  happen  to  be  a  hot,  dry  summer. 

The  Flower  and  Window  Gardens.  —  Sow 
annuals.  Trim  lawns,  borders,  edging,  and  walks. 
Take  up  spring  flowers  when  done  blooming,  and  put 
them  away  in  a  bed  where,  however,  they  will  not 
be  forgotten.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  you 
can  plant  geraniums,  calceolarias,  etc.,  in  window- 
boxes,  lmt  do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  with  beds. 


W.  0.  Wilson.— We  are  much  interested  in  your  | 
letter,  and,  in  order  to  show  that  we  appreciate  it, 
we  quote  from  it  freely:  “Don’t  you  think  it  is 
awfully  funny  that  I  should  have  chanced  to  read  | 
the  article  on  ‘  Sundials  and  their  Mottoes’  in  the  J 
B.  O.  P.  August  number  while  staying  at  this 
place,  as  you  know  there  is  allusion  in  the  article 
to  a  sundial  in  St.  Alary's,  Scilly?  This  morning, 
after  having  read  about  this  sundial,  I.  went  up  to 
the  Star  Castle  to  try  to  find  out  the  old  gun. 
When  1  got  there  a  man  showed  me  the  way  to 
Hugh  House  Hotel,  where  he  said  there  used  to  be 
a  gun  with  the  dial  on  the  muzzle. 

“I  walked  down  to  the  hotel,  and  asked  them 
there  about  this  gun.  They  informed  me  that  the 
gentleman  who  lived  next  door  had,  a  good  while  I 
ago,  moved  the  gun  and  left  the  dial.  They  kindly 
took  me  Into  their  garden  and  showed  me  the  dial, 
which  looked  a  very  old  one,  and  was  placed  on 
what  looked  like  a  very  proper  and  suitable  old 
pedestal,  but  which,  I  found  out  afterwards,  was  a 
bit  of  an  old  pulpit,  which  had  been  removed  from 
a  chapel  in  the  island,  and  had  been  brought  here 
for  its  present  purpose.  The  dial  was  not  level, 
but  was  all  hoisted  up  ®n  one  side,  and  conse¬ 
quently  not  answering  its  purpose.  I  then  went  j 
along  to  the  gentleman’s  house,  and  there,  leaning  i 
against  the  gate-post,  was  the  old  gun,  with  a  shot 
in  its  muzzle  in  place  of  the  dial.  Doesn’t  it  seem  i 
rather  a  shame  that  they  should  have  separated 
gun  and  dial  ?  The  marks  and  figures  on  the  dial 
were  quite  legible,  and  I  believe  the  reason  of  its 
now  apparent  uselessness  is  that  a  storm  last 
winter  shifted  it,  hut  they  could  easily  replace  it.’’ 

Limbless  Worker.— The  hooks  are  the  patent  of 
Messrs.  Dent,  Allcroft,  and  Co.,  the  well-known  j 
wholesale  glove-makers,  of  Worcester  and  97,  Wood 
Street,  London,  E.c. 

Pendriver. — Write  to  the  Secretary.  Institute  of  I 
Actuaries,  9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  w.C.  [ 


CoiTcspo  licence. 


C.  Horner. — The  best  way  to  dry  leaves  is  to  press 
them  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  and  while 
they  are  under  pressure  dry  them  in  hot  sand. 

G.  Heath  (Exeter). — A  slide  valve  is  not  required 
with  an  oscillating  cylinder  ;  the  oscillation  of  the 
cylinder  against  the  steam-block  opens  and  shuts 
the  ports  as  required. 

J.  Wood.  —  Palgrave’s  “  Chairman’s  Handbook  ’’  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and 
Co.  Its  price  is  two  shillings. 

Lily. — You  must  first  become  a  naval  chaplain  ;  and 
that  means  you  must  first  obtain  orders  in  the 
usual  way. 

Umbra. — A  book  about  Shadows  on  the  Wall  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Griffith,  Farran,  and  Co.  The 
position  of  the  hands  is  shown  in  illustrations. 

Canoeist. — Write  for  price  list  to  the  Willesdcn 
Paper  Works,  Willesdeu,  \v. 

An  Old  Boy  — The  fixings  for  the  horizontal  bar  can 
be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Lillywhite,  Erowd,  aud  Co., 
Newington  Causeway,  s.E. ;  or  G.  J.  Arnold,  38, 
King  William  Street,  E.c.  ;  or  G.  Spencer,  52,  Gos- 
well  Road,  E.C.  ;  or  A.  Stempel,  75,  Albany  Street, 
N.V.,  who  are  all  makers  of  gymnastic  appliances. 
The  pattern  you  want  would  probably  be  obtained 
quickest  from  Spencer. 

E.  E.  Packer. — All  fruits  are  vegetable,  therefore 
the  distinction  collapses.  Rhubarb  is  a  leaf-stalk. 

P.  Phillips.— We  have  now  no  separate  numbers  left 
of  volumes  before  the  eighth.  We  can  supply 
monthly  parts  only.  Write  to  Secretary,  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Commission ;  or  buy  a  Guide.  There  is  no 
volume  published  of  the  poems  of  Paul  Blake. 

Koto  Nepi.  —  The  word  “bok”  in  South  African 
words,  such  as  springbok,  is  the  Dutch  for  buck  or 
deer. 


I  C.  Butler.— Order  from  your  bookseller  “How  to 
Send  a  Boy  to  Sea,”  by  Captain  Franklin  Fox.  It 
is  published  by  Warne  and  Co. 

Historian.— 1.  In  1715  Charles  ii.  was  Emperor  of 
Germany  ;  Maria  Theresa  succeeded  him  in  1740  ; 
her  successor  was  Joseph  II.  in  1780;  after  him 
came  Leopold  II.  in  1790  :  then  Francis  II.  in  1792, 
who  in  1804  resigned  the  title  of  Francis  II.,  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  and  became  Francis  I.,  Emperor 
of  Austria.  Your  difficulty  may  he  in  this  change 
of  title.  Strictly  speaking,  there  were  no  emperors 
of  Austria  till  1804.  2.  In  Spain  Philip  v.  was  king 
in  1715  ;  he  was  succeeded  for  a  time  by  Louis  I.  in 
1724.  Louis  reigned  but  a  few  months,  and  Philip 
resumed  until  1740.  He  was  succeeded  then  by 
Ferdinando  vi.,  who  in  1759  was  succeeded  by  li  is 
brother,  Charles  III.  He  was  succeeded  in  1786  by 
his  son,  Charles  iv.,  who  in  1808  was  succeeded  by 
the  Ferdinando  vir.  deposed  by  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
and  restored  in  1814.  3.  In  1715  Charles  xii.  was 
King  of  Sweden.  He  was  succeeded  in  1719  by 
Ulrica  Eleanora  and  Frederick  I. ;  in  1741  Frede¬ 
rick  became  sole  monarch ;  in  1751  lie  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Adolphus  Frederick,  who  in  1771  was 
succeeded  by  Gustavus  III.  The  next  king  was 
Gustavus  iv.  in  1792  ;  the  next  Charles  XIII.  in 
1809.  Bernadette  was  Charles  XIV.  ;  he  did  not 
succeed  till  1818. 

Zero. — Tyclifield  Abbey  is  in  Hampshire.  It  was 
built  about  1232. 

W.  Bishop. — A  directory  of  railway  stations  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  McCorquodale  aDd  Co.,  the  time-table 
printers. 

J.  F.  and  F  F.-  1.  It  is  not  against  the  law.  2.  Yes. 
3.  The  sizes  can  be  got  from  the  drawings.  4.  The 
articles  on  Kites  are  now  out  of  print,  but  it  is 
purposed  to  republish  them  shortly  in  the  “Boy's, 
|  Own  Bookshelf"  series. 


CONFEDERATION  Life  Association. 


A.  HOME  CX5MPANY, 


Ths  Sixteenth  Ann  it  ax  Mbbtino  of  this  Association  having  taken  place,  we  are  now  enabled  to  announce  whatfwefhave 
been  able  to  do  for  our  patrons  in  the  sixteen  years  of  the  Company’s  existence. 


Paid  to  the  heirs  of  Policy-holders  (Death  claims) . $676,317  95 

"  to  the  holders  of  Matured  Endowment  Policies .  31,926  59 

n  Policy-holders  on  surrender  of  Policies .  110,964  55 

.1  Policy-holders  for  Cash  Profits .  440,535  60 

»  Holders  of  Annuity  Bonds .  16,967  84 

Loaned  to  Policy-holders  on  the  security  of  their  Policies .  87,969  39 


$1,364,681  92 

Add  Reserve  (Government  Standard) .  1,983,920  00 


Total  actually  paid  Policy-holders,  or  being  held  for  their  security  as  provided  by  Government  enactment . .  $2,348,601  92 

Keusember— All  Assets  in  Canada  subject  U  Canadian  Law. 


The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  Company  s  affairs  i 

Receipts .  . $812,93931  |  Disbursements . $586,24777 

BALANCE  SHEET. 

Assets . $2,262,36590  |  Liabilities . .  .$2,132,95286 

Surplus . * . $  129,413  04 

Add  Capital  Stock . . . .  1,000,000  00 


SURPLUS  Security  for  Policy-holders .  . ..  $1,229,413  04 

7.  K.  MACDONALD , 

Managing  Director. 


PrtT  TrTtrc  IndisPutafc>le  after  3  years.  ;1 
wiLo  Non-forfeitable  after  2  years. 


NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

p  UNN’S 

/THE\ 

/COOK’S'i 

BEST 

VFRIEND/ 


Accident  Insurance  Company 

OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Hbad  Offios 
SIR  A.  T.  GALT, 
EDWARD  RAWLINGS,  - 


HOIIiUli. 

PfUMLDMMT 
MjlN.  Director 

Grants  Insurance  or  Indemnity  payable  in  the 
event  of  Accidental  Death  or  Injury. 

Has  paid  8,000  claims  and  never  contested  any  at 
law. 

Does  the  largest  business  in  the  Doinaion. 


MED  LAND  &  JONES, 

Gen.  Agentt,  Toronto  DistrUt. 
N.  E.  Cor.  Victoria  and  Adelaide  Sts. 


We  are  children  who  cheerfully  loin  in  the  chorus 
When  Breadmaker's  Yeast  is  the  subject  before  us— 
Mamma  tried  all  the  rest. 

So  she  knows  it’s  the  best,  [lightest, 

’Cause  her  bread  is  the  whitest,  her  buns  are  the 
And  we  eat  all  the  pancakes  she  dare  set  before  us. 

BUY  THE  BREADMAKER'S  YEAST.  PRICE  5  CENTS. 

CURES 

DYSPEPSIA. 

Tones  the  Weak  Stom¬ 
ach,  aids  Digestion, 
Improves  the  Appe¬ 
tite,  and  regulates 
and  strengthens  the 
Entire  System. 

Nassagiweva,  Ont. 

I  became  so  weak  from  Dyspepsia  that 
I  could  scarcely  raise  my  arm  to  labor.  I 
had  to  nearly  give  up  eating,  my  stomach 
was  so  bad.  The  first  few  doses  of  Bur¬ 
dock  Blood  Bitters  aroused  my  feelings, 
and  by  the  time  one  bottle  was  taken  I  felt 
like  a/new  man.  I  would  gladly  recom- 
mendfit  to  all  who  suffer  as  I  did. 

Robt.  A.  Looker. 


BIO'SrCX.ES 
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Second-hand  Bicycles. 


UH  FOR  LIST. 


New  Catalogue  ready  early  In 
April. 

A.  T.  LANE,  MONTREAL. 
1 


OUR  DONKEY  PARTY, 

Or  Putting  the  Tall  on  the  Donkey, 

The  funniest,  most  amusing  game  out.  It  causes 
more  Innocent  laughter  and  merriment  than  any 
game  In  the  market.  Prizes  can  be  given  as  in  Pro¬ 
gressive  Euchre.  Sample  sent  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  60c.  in  stamps. 

F.  QUA  &  CO.,  49  KING  ST.  W. 

TORONTO. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  the  Toronto  News  Co. 


H 
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EART  DISEAS 

The  symptoms  of  which  are  Faint 
Spells,  Purple  Lips,  Numbness,  Palp 
tation,  Skip  Beats,  Hot  Flashes,  Ruse 
of  Blood  to  Head,  Dull  Pains  in  tb 
Heart,  with  beats  strong,  rapid  and  ir‘1 
regular,  can  be  cured.  No  Cure  No5 
ij.  Send  6c.  for  full  particulars.  iL  V.LUBON, 
47  Wellington  8t,  East,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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VERY  IMPORTANT 

TOTAL  ABSTAINERS 


- — .© — — — 

REASONS  WHY  THEY,  ESPECIALLY,  SHOULD 
INSURE  IN 


SI?eT 


tirpmmarii 

^UFE^  ■ 

flssurawe  (ompapy 

®  ... 

ist. — Because  it  is  the  only  Company  in  Canada  that  offers  gkn.uinr 
Life  Assurance  to  abstainers  from  intoxicants;  it  gives  them  the:benefit  os 
their  superior  longevity.,  by  keeping  them  in  a  separate  class,  thus  avoiding  the 
heavier  death-rate  amongst  those  who  use  liquor  as  a  beverage.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  “United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Provident  In¬ 
stitution  of  Great  Britain,”  whiqh  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  British 
CompanieSj  and  does  its  business  on  the  above  principle,  shows  that  fifty 
per  cent,  more  profit  accrues  in  the  Temperance  than  in  the  General 
Branch. 

2d. — The  Company  is  carefully  and  economically  managed. 

3d. — It  is  perfectly  safe,  having  made  the  regular  deposit  with  the 
Dominion  Government,  and  having  a  Guarantee  Fund,  of  $100,000.00  for 
the  protection  of  its  policy-holders. 

4th. — Its  rates  are  low,  risks  carefully  selected,  policy  contract  clear, 

simple  and  definite.  . 

5th.— Its  plans  are  such  as  to  suit  everyone.  The  “Instalment  Bond” 
is  a  splendid,  investment,  while  the  Graduated  Premium  Plan  furnishes  straight 
protection  insurance  at  the  least  possible  outlay. 


Bend  for  or  call  and  set  information 
at  Mead  Office 

22  to  28  MANNING  ARCADE,  TORONTO 


Hon.  Geo.  W.  Ross, 

Minister  of  Education,  President 

hon.  s.  H.  Blake,  q.c. 

Robt.  McLean.  Esq. 

Vice- Presidents 


H.  O’HARA, 


Managing  director 


HOUSEKEEPERS, 


Buy  Only 


If  yon  want  the  best  vhlue  for  your  money, 

If  yon  want  an  article  that  will  never  disappoint  you, 

If  you  want  thoroughly  good  and  healthy  Baking  Powder,  into 
which  no  injurious  ingredient  is  ever  permitted  to  enter, 


Buy  Only 


COOK’S  FRIEND 


Remember,  “Cook’8  Friend" 

IS  THE  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Syuy  Package  has 


XmADs  Mask  oh  it. 


RETAILED  B  "ST  ALL  FIRST-OLASB  QROCBR, 


fnglislt  at 

HE  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  COMPANY 
beg  to  announce  that  with  January,  1888,  they  will 
furnish  its  Subscribers  with  original  sheets  of 


Century, 
iran  Review, 

ilHiU  Ml! 


No  American,  desirous  of  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times,  can  afford  to 
be  without  these  three  great  En¬ 
glish  Monthly  Reviews.  Their  con¬ 
tributors  comprise  the  foremost  and 
ablest  writers  of  the  World,  and 

Fnrfnimhtfll  Dnuim&r  their  contents  treat  of  the  latest 

Ollllllilllll  HSlluW.  and  most  important  phases  of  mod 

ern  thought. 

Terms:  $4.50  each;  any  two,  $8,50;  all  three,  $12.00. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
from  January  1,  1888,  we  shall  resume  ex¬ 
clusive  control  in  America  of  these  two 
great  English  Quarterlies,  furnishing  sub¬ 
scribers  with  original  sheets. 


Under  an  arrangement  with  the  English 
publisher,  we  assume  exclusive  control  0! 
l*  the  American  issue,  in  original  sheets. 

Is- Che  leading  and  most  popular  monthly  cl 
Great  Britain.  The  tone  of  its  articles  is 
unexceptionable,  rendering  it  most  desirable 
for  the  Home  Cl*  'le. 

Terms:  $3.00  each;  any  two,  $5.50;  any  three,  $8.00;  all  four,  $10.50.  v 

fofltminotur  Douioinr  first  monthly  issue,  a?*ril,  isbj. 

Iimlll  llhm  ImUmlfU  This  Review  will  continue  faithful  to  its  mission  as  an 
1  UU  U1UUU IU1  Hull  III 99  •  f  independent  thought  in  respect  to  social,  political. 


philosophical  and  religious  questions. 

Terms:  $4.00  per  Year;  35  cents  per  Number. 


inaya. 


-AN  AMERICAN  MONTHLY. 

Aims  to  tell  the  news,  and  mirror  the  pro 
gress  of  the  Shakespearian  world;  to  en¬ 
courage  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  reading,  and  to  offer  suggestive 
courses  of  study  ;  to  be  of  use  in  Colleges  and  Schools,  Libraries  and 
Reading  Rooms,  and  to  prove  of  interest  not  only  to  Shakespeart 
specialists,  teachers,  and  reading-circles,  but  to  the  actor,  the  drama¬ 
tist,  and  the  student  of  general  literature. 

Terms:  $1.50  per  Year;  15  cents  per  Number. 


OF  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  CO.’S  PERIODICALS. 
No.  1.  JANUARY,  1887— INDEX  FOR  1886. 

SUBSEQUENT  ISSUES  FOR  EACH  QUARTER. 


mu  v 

Terms:  25  cents  per  Year;  10  cents  per  Number 


All  Post  Paid  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

liesfiard  Scott  Publication  Go., 

«e, Trcas.  M04  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


SPRING  GOODS 


Ladies’  Walking  Boots 

Dongola  Goat,  French 
Kid,  Imperial  Kid,  and 
Calf  Kid,  in  new  styles 
and  in  widths  and  half 
sizes,  out- 
make,  and 
imported. 

PRICES 
MODERATE 

79  King  Street  East,  Toronto 


Starley  Bros. 

Coventry.  England. 


-)  THIS  (- 


“PSYCHO”  Safety 


This  Wheel  holds  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
whole  World. 

Specially  Fitted  for  Hill  Climbing  and 
Rough  Roads.  £  in.  Tire. 


Sole  Agents  for  Canada  : 

John  Orchard  &  Co. 

18  KING  ST.  EAST, 
TORONTO. 


BUTTERIClvS  PATTERNS,  a  full 
stock  always  on  hand. — J.  R.  Wilson 
&  Co.,  276  Yonge  St. 


Choicest  Varieties  of 


FLOWER  SEEDS 

FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPEVINES, 

CLIMBING  PLANTS, 

Shade  Trees  -  Roses  -  Wedding  Flowers 

JLISTID  FLORAL  OFPERIITGS 


Sent  to  all  parts  of  Canada.  Telephone  3280. 


■  BLJ  n  ^  |  |  m  Nurseryman,  Seedsman  and  Florist. 

ntnitl  T  Vlaiun  I  -  407  Yonge  Stree 


A  Household  Requisite ! 

Every  Housekeeper  should  have  constantly  on  hand  a  supply  of 

JOHNSTON’S  FLUID  BEEF. 


Only  those  who  have  tried  it  know  what  rich  strong  gravy  it  make3,  and  how 
it  enriches  and  strengthens  soup.  Probably  its  greatest  value  lies  in  its  con¬ 
venience  and  effectiveness  in  times  of  sickness:  It  is  easily  prepared,  and 

YOUNG  AND  OLD 

Relish  it  and  quickly  gain  strength  by  its  use. 

THE  GREAT  STRENGTH  -  GIVER. 


GLORIOUS  NEWS 

FOll  THE  SICK. 


Sciatica,  Indigestion,  Rheumatism, 
Colds,  and  Neuralgia,  are  immediately 
relieved  and  permanently  cured,  or 
money  refunded,  by  Norman’s  Electro 
Curative  Belts,  Insoles,  &c.  Consulta¬ 
tion  and  catalogue  free. 

A.  NORMAN,  M.E., 

4  Queen  St.  East,  Toronto. 


CRYING  BABIES. 


Babies  cry  because  they  suffer.  Their 
little  gums  are  inflamed,  and  their  bodies 
are  more  or  less  feverish.  If  you  will  tie 
around  their  necks  one  of  Normal’s 
Electric  Teething  Necklaces  you  will 
see  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better, 
their  suffering  will  cease  and  their  general 
health  improve.  Ask  for  Norman’s,  take 
no  other,  you  will  be  pleased.  Price,  50e. 

A.  NORMAN. 


RUPTURE. 


Radical  Cure  Trusses.  The  very  best 
in  the  world  ;  all  kinds.  Come  and  see 
our  immense  stock,  and  be  fitted  with  the 
one  that  will  suit  your  case. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  re¬ 
funded. 

A.  NORMAN, 

4  Queen  St.  East,  Toronto. 


JAMES  EPPS  &  00.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists. 


